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BREFACE 


Yace University, in codperation with the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Letters, has continued the exploration of the ruins of Dura- 
Europos under the directorship of M. Maurice Pillet. The Syrian Gov- 
ernment has again kindly given its friendly support, and has arranged 
in a very generous manner for the distribution of the finds. The French 
Government, in its exercise of the Syrian Mandate, has continued to 
offer invaluable assistance. 

We are again, as on former occasions, under great obligation to the 
Haut Commissaire de la Syrie et du Liban, to the General Comman- 
dant Supérieur des Troupes du Levant, to the General Commandant des 
Régions Nord de la Syrie, and to the Directeur du Service des An- 
tiquités de la Syrie et du Liban, M. H. Seyrig. The great scholarship 
of M. R. Dussaud and of M. F. Cumont has been a constant help to our 
staff. To both of them we extend our warmest thanks. 

Furthermore, it is a pleasant duty to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the French authorities and to the Government of Syria in Damascus 
for their unfailing interest in our excavations. Also to the American 
University at Beirut we wish to extend our thanks for its hospitality. 

To Dean Meeks and to Professor Sizer as well as to their assistants 
in the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts our most sincere thanks are due for 
their constant interest and sympathy. Without their help we should 
have neither place to study the material nor opportunity to exhibit it. 
Professor R. G. Eberhard has given us much of his valuable time in 
making casts from the steatite molds and in fixing the colors of the 
terra cotta plaques as well as in repairing them. He also kindly repaired 
and cleaned some of the reliefs. To Professor Ralph van Name we are 
indebted for valuable advice in the proper method of treating the silver 
vase, and to Miss Mary Nettleton for her untiring assistance in cleaning 
the silver and bronze finds. Professor C. C. Torrey has been of the 
greatest help in reading the Aramaic inscription on the bottom of our 
silver vase and has again come to our rescue in publishing the Semitic 
inscriptions. Professor C. H. Kraeling also was of special assistance in 
the reading of Semitic names. Our thanks are also due to Dr. Dirk 
Brouwer of the Department of Astronomy for dating the horoscopes. 
We are fortunate in procuring the assistance of M. H. Seyrig in the 
publication of the altar dedication to Zeus Betylos. 
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Among the papers in the present volume the general report by M. 
Pillet was written in French and translated in full into English. 
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New Haven, Connecticut, 
October 18, 1932. 


ee I 
GENERAL REPORT ON THE CAMPAIGN OF 1930-31 
BY M. PILLET, FIELD DIRECTOR 
[Plates J-V | 
I. ORGANIZATION 


Durinc this fourth season of excavating, the general organization of 
the expedition was subject to no material changes inasmuch as the neces- 
sary equipment had already been assembled at Salihyeh, and the over- 
seers, workmen, and household servants were already well acquainted 
with their respective duties. 

My staff consisted of Messrs. Henry T. Rowell, who left Dura on 
January 27, 1931, and Alan McN. G. Little, scientific assistants, and 
MM. André Naudy and Antoine Walter, who retained their positions 
of the preceding year. 

Excavating began October 31, 1930, and terminated March 31, 1931. 
MM. Naudy, E. Bacquet, and A. Little remained at the site until April 
29 in order to finish removing the frescoes from the temple of the Palmy- 
rene gods. 

M. H. Ponsot, Haut Commissaire de France, and MM. les generaux 
Bigault de Granrut, Commandant Superieur, Pichot Duclos, Com- 
mandant des Régions Nord, and Callais, Commandant les Confins de 
|’Euphrate, continued, as in previous years, to protect the safety of the 
expedition carefully and to provide it with every facility at their dis- 
posal for carrying on the daily work and procuring supplies. Their 
representative, M. le Capitaine Arnaud, Chef du Service des Renseigne- 
ments du Caza, lent us the same cordial support in all matters as his 
predecessors. To them I have the pleasure of expressing my warmest 
thanks. 

After the experience of three campaigns, no difficulty was found in 
obtaining the labor necessary for the excavations. For December, 1930, 
and January, the average number of workmen was 300, with a maxi- 
mum of 320, not including the five principal overseers. 

A scale of wages was maintained of three-fourths of a midjideh (5 fr. 
25) a day per man, and eight piasters (2 fr. 80) per boy. 

Temperature. The winter was fine and dry without numerous and 
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annoying sandstorms. Although ten days of February were rather wet, 
work was not discontinued. The greatest cold, C. 3° (F. 26.5) occurred 
in January, and the temperature only rose to C. 31.5° (F. 88) in March, 


1931. 


II. RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


1. General Aspect. 


Excavations were carried out this season at the following principal 
points: the outer triumphal arch, the ramparts facing the desert and 
those to the south, the Palace or inner Redoubt, the southwest temples, 
those of Tower 17 and the Palmyrene Gate, as well as the temple of the 
Palmyrene gods. In addition to these, we cleared the House of the 
Large Atrium, the House of the Priests, the entire group situated at the 
east end of the Palmyra road including its monumental gate, the house 
of Nebuchelus, the house containing frescoes, and those at the edge and 
on the slope of the inner ravine with the adjacent streets. 

All these buildings were carefully excavated without leaving a single 
pile of dirt on the spot. Earth and dédris alike were dumped outside of 
the city or into the inner ravine, where they will not obstruct future 
excavations, as so often is the case. 

These excavations have brought to light the military organization 
behind the defense of this stronghold of the Syrian desert; they have 
revealed new temples and the Governor’s Palace, which now appears as 
the finest building in Dura to come down to our day. Finally, they have 
cleared several blocks of houses which allow us to define clearly their 
character in this city. 

The season’s finds fortunately supplement those of the past three cam- 
paigns, and, although the field of sculpture is represented by but a few 
examples, the gold and silver jewelry which has come to light is a valu- 
able testimony to ancient luxury. 

Inscriptions were not found in as great abundance as during the pre- 
vious season, yet the altar from the temple of the Palmyrene gods dedi- 
cated to a god Betylos of the Orontes, as yet unknown, is an object of 
capital importance for the history of religion. Furthermore, the numer- 
ous graffiti from the house of Nebuchelus supply a mass of information 
concerning the history, commerce, and agriculture of Dura during the 
third century a.p. that is equivalent to a number of precious papyri. 

Coins were discovered in abundance, including three small silver 
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hoards, whose sum total of about four hundred reaches from the end of 
the second into the third century a.p. This number is doubled by chance 
coins found scattered here and there on the floors of the houses. 

The results of each season have been different, but taken as a whole, 
after eighteen months of active excavating, they reveal to the eye of the 
archaeologist the ruins and history of that great city whose resurrection 
is linked with the name of M. Franz Cumont. 


2. The Triumphal Arch. 


This structure whose interest I had already pointed out during the 
first season of excavations,’ was entirely cleared in February, 1931, of 
the piles of stones which had resulted from its destruction and had been 
rendered even more confused by previous excavations whose object had 
been to find the entrance of a sepulchral tower. By clearing it, the con- 
jecture I had made was fully confirmed, and we found ourselves in the 
presence of the remains of an edifice similar to those called ‘Arches of 
Triumph” whose construction was frequent under the Roman Empire 
of the second and third centuries a.p. They consisted of a rectangular 
mass of masonry containing a large central passageway which was often 
flanked, as at Dura, by two smaller gates with barrel vaulting, the whole 
of which was crowned with an attic bearing a dedicatory inscription. 
“They were originally honorary monuments destined to commemorate 
a notable event,”’ the memory of a triumph, military successes, or great 
accomplishments; nevertheless, the significance of many of them escape 
us. 
The structure taken as a whole is 13.39 m. long by 3.86 m. wide, and 
the axis of its length runs at an angle of 30° to the east of the line of the 
magnetic north. Its central passageway orientated to the Palmyrene 
Gate, measures 4.19 m. in width, and its vault commences 6.30 m. above 
ground level. Of the little passageways, the one to the southwest is 1.65 
m. wide, the one to the northeast only 1.48 m. After verification, this 
small difference of 0.17 m. seems actually to have existed, though it is 
possible that it was caused by an earthquake. Similar differences are 
found between the piers of the arches, inasmuch as the two outer ones 
measure 1.42 m. in width, the inner ones 1.55 m. and 1.69 m. (to the 
southwest), respectively. The height of the side passageways can be 
estimated with greater exactitude than that of the main opening due to 


1 Rep. I, pp. 6-7, and Rep. 1, p. 17. 
2 R. Cagnat, Manuel d’archéologie romaine, I, 74-84. 
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the two imposts of the northeast arch which are still an situ with the 
adjoining molding. Including this frieze (height 0.152 m.), the height 
is 3.20 m. which gives us a height of just about 4 m. under the keystone, 
an approximation due to our ignorance of the exact, ancient floor level 
and the height of the center of the arch proper above its beginnings. As 
for the central passageway, since its arch begins 6.30 m. above ground 
level, it measured about 8.40 m. under the keystone. Given these meas- 
urements and existing triumphal arches for comparison, we shall be 
able to estimate exactly enough the original height of this monument, 
the ruins of whose northeast, central pier still rise to the height of about 
12 m. We can now estimate this height as about 14 m. (8.40 m. plus 
5.60 m. for the attic), taking as example the arch of Septimius Severus 
at Rome which also has three openings. Yet, since the proportions of all 
the buildings in this city are very elevated, it is possible that our arch 
reached a height of from 15 m. to 16 m. At any rate, it did not contain 
any cross passageways connecting the different openings, as is the case 
in the arch of Severus mentioned above. 

As for its ornamentation, nothing has remained but the molding of 
the arches, a piece of a stone column without cannelations (diameter 
0.78 m.) and some déérzs from the imperial dedication, or rather dedi- 
cations, which adorned two sides of the attic. 

Two stone blocks show us that these dedications contained at least 
three lines of inscription with letters 0.24 m. high. The fragments of the 
inscription restored by Mr. Gould and his associates* teach us that we 
are dealing here with a monument erected by Trajan when returning 
from his victorious campaign in 117 a.p. The Romans had, therefore, 
already occupied Dura-Europos at this period and were proclaiming 
their power by building a noble edifice on the highroad leading to the 
city on the Euphrates. Consequently, this triumphal arch is the oldest 
datable piece of Roman construction at Dura as well as the oldest exam- 
ple of this kind of edifice in Syria. 


3. The Ramparts. 
The Ramparts Facing Southeast. 


This line of fortifications follows a deep wadi which winter rains 
sometimes fill with a small torrent that disappears in the alluvial plain 
along the Euphrates. Even in summer, however, a thin stream of brack- 


5 See below, p. 56. 
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ish water can be seen near the mouth of the wadi when the preceding 
winter has been rainy. ; 

The ramparts on this side were cleared from Tower 12 to the south- 
west bastion (Tower 14) two-thirds of their entire length,* or about 
550 m. This space contains seven towers including the one which re- 
inforces and protects the southwest bastion on the side of the ravine. To 
this we must add about 20 m. of the outer wall situated between the Abu 
Kemal road and the edge of the cliff where the dislocated foundations 
of a tower that has since disappeared are barely visible. Still to be 
cleared, are about 280 m. of ramparts to the east, including two towers, 
that is, from Tower 12 to the road, in order to lay bare this entire line 
of defense. 

The whole, in its present stage of excavation, enables us to study it 
without risk of incurring any serious error. Its “saw-toothed” outline 
follows, with slight modifications, the edge of the rocky plateau on 
which the city is built and its total length of about 825 m. must have 
continued farther to the northeast before the cliffs bordering on the 
Euphrates fell away. Eight rectangular towers, 9 m. by 14 m. each, and 
a pentagonal bastion protected the salients of this line of fortifications. 

The rocky side of the plateau was first smoothed off and made difficult 
to scale by a heavy supporting wall sloping in at a decided angle. Its 
height varies with the angle of the rocky slope, being from 2 m. to 5 m. 
below the level of the city streets. It is built of rather crude masonry 
composed of those hard, round stones of a reddish color which form the 
surface of the desert around Dura. This wall, completely imbedded in 
mortar, serves as a counterscarp to the covered way in front of it. 

Farther out, a strong wall of hewn stones, carefully dressed and 
joined with mortar, rises. Its width is 1.80 m. and its height, from 6 m. 
to 7 m. in some of its existing parts, must once have been from 12 m. to 
15 m. It is this outer wall which presents an almost regular outline of 
salients and bays which do not run parallel to the inner wall (contre- 
scarpe), thus varying the width between the two walls and leaving 
places for military stations here and there. 


*TI have kept the numbers used by M. F. Cumont, Fouwilles, in Pl. II and Fig. 1, 
p. 5, while giving numbers 47s, ter, and guazer to towers as yet unnumbered. Thus, the 
three towers between those marked 12 and 13, are designated as 12 dis, 12 ¢er, and 
12 guater —Editorial Note. The plans of the southern ramparts, of the house near 
Tower 17, and of the temple of the Palmyrene gods are not at hand. They will be pub- 
lished in the next report. The plans of Pls. I-IV are by M. Pillet. 
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The towers are joined to this outer system and they communicate with 
the curtains by means of a single door surmounted by a triangular vault 
raised in successive corbels as is the case in all other military edifices at 
Dura. Both curtains and towers might be cut off from the city with 
which they communicate by means of rare and difficult passageways 
through the counterscarp formed of crude masses of masonry located at 
the ends of the streets. In times of peace, the garrison could only reach 
the city by ladders placed at these points; in case of sedition, it was easy 
to remove them, thus isolating the fortifications. 

The towers seem to have had only one story surmounted by a crenel- 
ated platform, access to which was afforded (at least in the town’s final 
period ) by a masonry staircase rising along the southwest, inner wall. 

A crude brick wall, at right angles to the general line of the ravine, 
divides the lower story in two. Together with the staircases, it seems to 
date from the Roman period (end of the second century a.p.). On the 
inner walls of the towers, not a single graffito or inscription can be seen, 
except in Tower 12 ¢ey where the name of Artemidoros Mikkalos can 
be read (No. 172), and 12 gwater which contains the names Zabadates 
and Beraios (Nos. 177, 174, below). This absence of graffiti and remains 
of arms proves that this line of fortifications, already well protected by 
the natural formation of the land, was lightly garrisoned. 

The pentagonal bastion or Tower 13° owes its name solely to its ex- 
terior aspect since it is in reality neither a bastion nor a tower. It is 
simply a “spur” or sort of barbican, built in front of an angle of the 
curtains and destined to reinforce the salient angle of masonry. On the 
city side it does not constitute a tower, and its form as well as its posi- 
tion on a rocky spur rendered it strong enough ger se to remain merely 
a part of the curtains whose appearance from without might delude the 
enemy. Moreover, its outer wall of well-hewn stones simply masks the 
living rock which was reached at a depth of 0.80 m. below the actual 
plateau level of the city and the top of the razed walls of the bastion. 
This barbican communicates with the curtain by means of a door situ- 
ated in the middle of the side toward the city. In the northwest corner 
of its interior, a tomb had been hewn out of the living rock, then covered 
with a large, oval basin of yellowish stone 0.53 m. in height, 1.04 m. by 
0.50 m. in diameter, but only 0.55 m. by 0.35 m. at the bottom. It has 
four small handles, and we seem here to be in the presence of a Parthian 
tomb. 


° Cumont, Fowilles, pp. 8 and 24, Fig. 1; Pl. V. 
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The east postern, situated in the bay of the curtains between Towers 
12 ter and 12 quater is the most interesting discovery made during this 
methodical clearing of the ramparts. On the side facing the ravine, it is 
protected by a crude brick wall, 1.10 m. thick, with a door 1.35 m. wide, 
and on the city side by irregularly placed, crude brick obstructions 
(chicanes) which defend as well the entrance to the inner curtain. The 
postern has a barrel vault made of rubble which hides the rectangular 
base where the door was situated, whose lintel consisted of wooden 
beams. The width of the passageway is 1.25 m., the height 2.35 m. under 
the keystone, while the inner bay measures 3.25 m. in height by 3.10 m. 
A steep glacis constitutes its floor and lies between the inner and outer 
stairs. It belongs certainly to the end of the second century as is proved 
by its own construction and that of its accessory defenses. It is similar 
to the one discovered in the course of the second campaign to the north- 
east of the Tower of the Archers. Both of these allowed the garrison to 
communicate with the outside world, either for purposes of revictualing 
or to receive or send messages, at points well concealed and difficult of 
access. They were veritable emergency posterns which the townspeople 
were forbidden to use. 

From spur 13 to Tower 13 zs, the curtain measures about 140 m. and 
is without accessory defenses, but the vertical slope of natural rock, 
which was doubtless partially hewn away, dominates the bottom of the 
ravine from a height of 30 m. Accordingly, there was no fear of the 
wall being scaled on this side. Nevertheless in the bay, located about 
halfway between the two towers, a badly ruined, rectangular structure 
was brought to light which was the remains of a tower contiguous to 
the counterscarp or postern which opened on the abrupt slope of the 
ravine at the end of one of the city streets. 

As for the last tower to the south, it is merely a counterpart of the 
corner bastion, which it protects by a wall about 12 m. high at least. It 
contained two or three stories where the garrison could mass reserves 
necessary for the defense.° 

Although the excavation of this part of the ramparts is important for 
our knowledge of the military organization of Dura, it furnished us 
with no valuable document. Aside from the tomb in the pentagonal spur 
mentioned above, a skeleton with several tatters of cloth was found in 
Tower 12 quater, proving that in the last period of the town’s history, 
these ramparts were abandoned and filled up with earth or crude bricks. 


6 Editorial Note. Plans of the east postern and the towers referred to not at hand. 
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Pieces of broken pottery and small, terra cotta lamps would be the only 
objects we would have to mention, if a heap of ashes, accumulated in the 
curtain between Tower 13 6zs and the southwest bastion, had not pro- 
duced two beautiful pieces of silver jewelry. Held together by oxidation, 
they are a twisted silver bracelet (0.075 m.) and a necklace with pend- 
ant attached formed of heavy silver beads strung on twisted metal 
strands. One of these strands had been used to bind up the necklace 
within itself. After being cleaned, it will be one of the most valuable 
specimens of the jewelry of Dura-Europos.’ 


The Desert Line. 


The fortifications facing the desert extend about 830 m. in a straight 
line which is broken at the northwest end where it follows the initial 
curve of the ravine which bounds the city on this side. 

Two powerful bastions reinforce the extremities of this line and the 
Monumental or Palmyrene Gate, the city’s sole means of communica- 
tion with the outer world, is situated here. It is located at a point two- 
thirds of the length of the entire line to the southwest, since the distance 
to the interior of the southwest bastion is 395 m., and that to the temple 
of the Palmyrene gods 513 m. 

During this season, the three towers to the south were entirely 
cleared, and work on the southwest bastion was resumed, but dropped 
shortly after, which was also the case in regard to the north Tower 2 
situated near the Deir-ez-Zor road. All of them had been badly shaken 
by earthquakes and one in particular, 19, to the north, had completely 
collapsed upon itself due to the seismal trembling which it irrefutably 
attests. 

All these towers are alike: rectangular, almost square, and varying 
but little in dimensions. Tower 17, for example, measures 10.50 m. by 
8.70 m.; its walls are 2.66 m. thick at the base and 2.18 m. at the upper 
story. They are constructed of fine masonry consisting of well-hewn 
stones carefully dressed on the outside but indifferently treated within. 
Their single entrance facing the tower is low, having a height of 2.14 
m. under the apex of the triangular passageway which ends 1.07 m. 
above ground level; the width is 1.57 m. The base of the structure is 
reinforced by a greater thickness of masonry (0.48 m. to 0.54 m.). The 
lower story was dark, since it contained no opening or loophole either 
toward the desert or the town. The ceiling was built 7 m. above the 


7 See below, p. 255. 
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ground, making a very lofty room which seems to have communicated 
with the upper story only by means of a rope ladder or plain rope used 
to hoist provisions, arms, or the reinforcements necessary for the de- 
fense. No traces of a staircase are apparent. At a later date, doubtless 
after the earthquake of the year 161, a partition wall was built of coarse 
masonry, rubble imbedded in mortar, running parallel to the desert 
side. It underlay a crude brick wall, destined to support a new ceiling 
composed of shorter and weaker beams. A door in this wall, situated 
obliquely to the right or left of the main entrance, affords communica- 
tion between the two parts of the tower. The towers project farther on 
the desert side than on the town (3.15 m. as against 2.18 m.). They are 
razed to the level of the upper story, with slight variations. At this 
height, two doors are located face to face, corresponding to the covered 
way (chemin de ronde) of the curtains, which allowed the entire line 
of defense to the right and left of the city’s main gate to be observed. In 
this part of the fortifications where the ground is level, the length of the 
curtains between the towers is almost everywhere the same (58 m. on an 
average) but it is increased on each side of the Palmyrene Gate to 74 m. 
This last unit of defense must have contained engines whose range was 
greater than those of the usual towers, or which carried farther due to 
their greater elevation. The actual summit of the ramparts just about 
corresponds to the covered way of the curtains. The fortifications have 
no ditch and rest directly on the rocky surface of the desert. 

After 161 a.p., the base of the walls on the outside was reinforced by 
masses of masonry composed of rubble and covered with mortar which 
formed a buttress 0.69 m. thick at the base and 1.95 m. high. It rises in 
two sections, the first of which, almost vertical, forms an angle of 81° 
with the ground and extends 1.13 m.; the second, in the form of a glacis 
ending at the wall, measures 1.02 m. and forms an angle of 57°. They 
were then covered with a bed of ashes kept in place by cross walls of 
crude brick. The same was done on the city side. 

This year, we discovered the crude brick staircases which give access 
to the upper line of defense by passing over these declivities on the city 
side. At this period, the lower stories of the towers seem to have been 
walled up and left unoccupied, which explains the paucity of objects 
found while clearing them. 

Let us now examine the excavations carried out during this last sea- 
son in these fortifications (Pl. 1). Work on the southwest bastion or 
Tower 14 was resumed in December, and a breach was made in the side 
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facing the desert in order to attempt to clear it with less danger. The ex- 
terior works situated near Tower 15 confirm the conjecture made last 
year and must be identified as remains of an assault. In fact, the curtain 
was found to be very much damaged on the outside and to have been 
hastily repaired in various ways. It is obstructed by straw and wood, in 
a more or less charred condition, and by the remains of arms and stone 
balls. The long outer mound accordingly represents a runway up which 
the protected rams were hauled which served to batter the walls and 
overturn them. These engines, frequently employed by the Romans, had 
long been in use and a bas-relief from the palace of Tiglathpileser III 
at Nimriid, now in the British Museum, furnishes us with a curious 
example of this.* 

Tower 15, proper furnished us from its exterior with several vases, 
plain and enameled (green), some mills of black basalt, two large ala- 
baster disks, and the remains of a statuette portraying a shepherd carry- 
ing a lamb in his arms. The interior, obstructed by half-charred beams 
and mats woven of reeds which formed the ceiling of the lower story, 
produced eighteen wooden javelins similar to those found in the Pal- 
myrene Gate during the season 1928-29,” and the remains of a wooden 
shield covered with painted parchment which must be cleaned before we 
know whether it contains some interesting scene or inscription. Finally, 
we have a board or wooden tablet of the same kind as that found in 1929 
in the north tower of the Palmyrene Gate.** Unfortunately, the inscrip- 
tion has disappeared except for traces of a few letters. In the same place, 
bronze rings and coins as well as the remains of the entrance door were 
found. | 

The most curious object discovered is a brick, 0.385 m. square and 
0.05 m. thick, which must be related to the Greek type called pentadoron 
(five handbreadths) mentioned by Vitruvius and Pliny,” for the di- 
mensions which we give here are the maximum size of this irregularly 
fashioned brick. It is rather crudely painted on one side with the figure 
of a man wearing a short beard and a mustache. In his left hand he 
holds a round goblet and in his right, a crater. A few reeds are outlined 
against the white background of the brick and the person’s name ap- 
pears in the right-hand corner: Babathoumenes. We shall find the same 
kind of bricks in the House of the Large Atrium.” 

*G. Contenau, Manuel d’archéologie orientale, III, Fig. 789, and l’Aré de l’Asie 
orientale ancienne, P\. XXXV. 

* Rep. I, Pl. IX. 0 Thid., p. 149, Fig. 23. 

™ Vitruvius, II, 3; Pliny, Hist. Vaz., XXXV, 170. 12 See below, pp. 42 ff. 
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Tower 16, razed lower than the preceding one, was attacked. from 
without and within on November 29, and by December 18 it was com- 
pletely emptied. It is divided into two long rooms by a wall of masonry 
without piers unlike the preceding tower which has them, and its inner 
door is situated on the north side, while that of Tower 15 occupies the 
south. Its main entrance faces the tower in the middle of that side. It 
produced a number of stone balls of two different sizes used by the 
slingers, and a lorica squamata from the northwest corner, which, 
doubtless complete, lay crushed under a large stone block fallen from 
the wall. This armor must have been hanging up in the tower at the 
time of the accident since no trace of bones was found at hand or in the 
vicinity. The hundreds of bronze scales of which it was composed were 
carefully gathered and should permit restoration (Rep. ///, pp. 78 £.). 
The inner walls of the tower show no inscription but only a few graffiti, 
rudely scratched in the stone and depicting horsemen and camel riders. 

Tower 17 was cleared at the same time as the preceding tower and 
presents a similar plan. The lower room measures 5.80 m. by 5.34 m. at 
the bottom and 6.34 m. by 5.82 m. above its reinforced foundations. The 
partition-wall is 1.04 m. thick and its door 0.82 m. wide, while that of 
the main entrance measures 1.57 m. On the outside, the tower is 10.50 m. 
and its walls are 2.18 m. thick. The presence of a mud brick wall more 
than 5 m. high, running parallel to the tower at a distance of 2.10 m., 
made clearing difficult. We were forced to follow it, digging down to 
the level of the tower, to clear the entrance. This wall was nothing more 
or less than part of an edifice which we shall call the Edifice of Tower 
17. This edifice is a public building without doubt. Its proportions 
greatly surpass those of private houses and its large doors, 1.50 m., 2.26 
m., and 2.35 m. wide are high in proportion. Not a trace has been left, 
however, of its original purpose. Whether a temple or a military edifice, 
the graffiti found on its walls, which we shall describe below, are such 
as are found almost everywhere in the houses and edifices of Dura. 

It is built of crude bricks and contains a large court measuring 8.26 
m. by 7.82 m. In its west wall near the tower a large central door is 
situated with a stone lintel, 1.53 m. wide, which opens on a narrow 
recess, hardly 0.40 m. wide at the bottom. The back wall is that one 
already described which inclines toward the tower. It seems to date 
from the end of the second century, or rather from the third century 
A.D., and we appear to be here in the presence of a renovation which cut 
an older edifice in two that once leaned against the tower. Large stone 
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column drums had been used, as it appears, to wall up this door during 
the last period—possibly in order to support the broken lintel, unless 
they are remains of a dedicatory column similar to the one set up by 
Gemellos in the temple of Artemis or that other one situated to the north 
of the facade of the temple of Atargatis. At any rate, this large opening, 
preceded by a stone step and opening on a modest recess, seems to indi- 
cate a sanctuary containing a painted stele at the back with an altar for 
offerings before it. On the south side of the court, another large door 
reached by two steps, 2.35 m. wide, gives access to a room (C), 9.60 m. 
by 5.15 m., which could be the principal sanctuary if we are actually in 
a temple. A fragment of decorated plaster cornice still clings to the wall 
of this room near the door. 

To the east, two rooms (E and D) correspond to rooms A and C, but 
are only 2.61 m. wide. The last room (D) has no egress and conse- 
quently must have been a cellar reached from an upper story. E, on the 
contrary, communicates with the court through another room (F) 3.79 
m. long and 2.54 m. wide. In fact, the north side of the court (A) con- 
tains three doors: the one to the west, 0.93 m. wide, is the main entrance 
of the edifice; nearer the center, another, 0.98 m. wide, with a barrel 
vault, gives access to a rectangular staircase (3.01 m. by 2.54 m.) whose 
flights are 1.18 m. to 1.20 m. wide; the last door to the east belongs to 
room F, and is 2.26 m. wide. 

In room C, on the south wall, a final coat of plaster in peeling off 
brought to light two graffiti depicting horsemen. One of them (PI. 
XXI, 3) is similar to many already found at Dura. An archer is repre- 
sented clothed in a jerkin covered with crosshatching indicating mate- 
rial quilted or protected by small metal plates or scales. It seems to be 
composed of three pieces: a mantlet covering the top of the chest and 
both arms as far as the hands; a fitted tunic, buttoned in front, cinched 
in at the waist by a belt, and falling down to the knees which it protects. 
Both these garments were put on over the head. The legs are tightly 
enveloped in a sort of tights made of the same quilted or armored mate- 
rial. The right hand which holds the bowstring and the end of the 
arrow, is covered with a gauntlet, and we must suppose the same for 
the left hand, although the drawing does not show it, since the bow- 
string strikes it cruelly at the moment of shooting. The head of the 
horseman seems to be protected by a mask unless we attribute this to the 
clumsiness of the artist. His hair, in two large braids, hangs down on 
each side of his face. The top of his head is round, lacking tuft of hair 
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or ornament. The bow has three bends, the arrow is long with a triangu- 
lar tip. The capacious quiver hangs down from the saddlebow. The 
horse is uncovered and is guided by a single rein, in addition to which 
we may have another held in the teeth of the horseman. A breast strap 
adorned with a large disk at the shoulder, containing crossed lines and 
four little knobs, holds the saddle in place from the front, while a crup- 
per of the same kind does so from the rear. An inscription is scratched 
on the animal’s flank. 

The second graffito (Pl. XXII, 2), depicting a cataphract, is unique 
until now. He is armed with a lance having streamers(?) at its point 
and is protected by a complete coat of mail. He carries a conical helmet 
ending in a point from which hangs a piece of mesh protecting his face. 
The casque itself must be made of metal. The armor is complicated and 
composed of various pieces. The entire body from shoulder to knee is 
shielded by a lorica squamata similar to the hauberk, or rather the 
broigne of the Middle Ages. Over this, around the middle of the chest, 
runs a belt probably made of leather studded with long metal plates 
adorned with knobs and forming two horizontal rows. The arms and 
legs are also protected by armor made of a series of metal rings which 
becomes mail at the elbow, thus allowing the hands to move freely in 
their gauntlets. The feet, however, are encased in armor. The horseman 
lacks stirrups, as is the case throughout antiquity. Besides the lance, 
he carries a dagger at his belt whose wide base and handle identify it 
with those worn by the persons in the Conon fresco from the temple of 
the Palmyrene gods. The horse is enveloped in a covering adorned with 
metal scales or rings. His hoofs, tail, eyes, and ears are alone visible. 
Due to false lines which were redrawn, the artist has given the horse six 
legs. On this covering we can still perceive disks containing crossed 
lines, one on the shoulder and one on the thigh of the horse. They relate 
this horseman with the preceding one (see below, pp. 216 ff.). 

A small number of objects was found in this edifice of which we need 
only mention a large crater and several ordinary earthenware vases. 
Finally, a small terra cotta plaque of curious workmanship, depicting a 
goddess giving her blessing, was also discovered here (see below, p. 242). 

Tower 2, situated at the north end of the desert line near the Deir-ez- 
Zor road before the tower of the Palmyrene gods is reached, was only 
partially cleared within and without. It produced not a single ancient 
object. 
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4. The Temples. 


Sacred edifices and religious objects are becoming more and more 
evident at Dura. Thus the interior of the desert ramparts sheltered at 
least three temples or places of worship. In the center, the Palmyrene 
Gate with its numerous altars and its remains of a painted naos; at the 
north end, the temple of the Palmyrene gods, and balancing it to the 
south, a temple so wretchedly preserved that we have not been able to 
discover its name. To these we may possibly have to add the edifice 
situated behind Tower 17 and the unidentified building located oppo- 
site the Baths a little to the north of the Palmyrene Gate. We have thus 
a total of five places of worship along this line of ramparts 830 m. long 
and we must keep in mind that the bases of these fortifications have only 
been investigated at scattered points. 


The Southwest Temple. 


This sacred edifice is situated within the city near the bastion which 
protects the angle formed by the fortifications facing the desert and 
those following the east ravine (Pl. II). Like the temple of the Pal- 
myrene gods to which it is similar in structure, it once seems to have 
had a colonnade on its east side, standing against the ramparts which 
overlook the ravine. A column (K) was found at this point bearing a 
Safaitic inscription, and a door preceded by three steps was situated 
next to it at the time when the colonnade, which had probably fallen in 
ruins, was supplanted by a crude brick wall. 

Nothing remains of this sacred edifice but a little room (L) located 
to the north, which is our sole example of the rooms which must have 
surrounded the sanctuary. Everywhere else, our excavations brought 
bedrock to light without traces of foundations. Moreover, the earth re- 
moved from this spot only measured from 0.40 m. to 0.70 m. in depth. 
On the other hand, three altars (A, B, and C) and three bases (D, E, 
and F’) were cleared which were located near the walls and left no doubt 
as to the sacred character of the spot. The one in the best state of preser- 
vation (A) is situated on the east side (PI. II). Its base measures 1.60 
m., its height 1.81 m., and four small steps are built up against its north 
side. Its type is Babylonian like those in the temples of Artemis, Atar- 
gatis, and the Palmyrene gods. Of the two others (B and C) nothing 
remains but the bases, where, however, the beginnings of stairways are 
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still outlined. Their dimensions are similar to those of the first altar, 
and the distance between them is about 3.25 m. They form an irregular 
line: B, in the*middle, being in front of the other two; C, the last to 
the north, behind them. 

Between these altars and the ramparts, only 4 m. behind the former, 
three rectangular bases were brought to light (D, E, and F) which, also 
forming a triangle, have sides measuring 0.80 m., 0.98 m., and 1.07 m. 
The faces of the first two are orientated at an angle of 45° to the faces 
of the altars; the last one (F), however, is parallel to them. It also is 
rectangular in form and has the same dimensions as the three altars. 
Accordingly, it is possible that it too was an altar. This curious group- 
ing leads us to believe that we are dealing here with a sanctuary con- 
secrated to the Divine Fire of the same kind as the one at Naksch-i- 
Rustem, but, due to lack of ancient evidence, this cannot be affirmed. 
The position of the stairways giving access to the altars indicates that 
the actual sanctuary lay to the west near the ramparts and that the 
person performing the sacrifice faced the setting sun. This orientation, 
moreover, with slight variations, applies to the altars of the same kind 
found in the temples of the Palmyrene gods, Artemis, and Atargatis. 

Among the remains of crude brick walls standing against the desert 
ramparts, a wall (G), also of crude bricks, was brought to light, while 
to the south, a room (1) and its door (H) were discovered. This temple 
has completely disappeared, since its ruins project hardly half a meter 
above bedrock. In contrast, while the south and east parts of the temple of 
the Palmyrene gods showed few remains on the ground, its center and 
north part in particular contained masses of ruins whose important 
walls were cleared. I am inclined to believe that the complete destruc- 
tion of this temple was the result of its proximity to that part of the ram- 
parts where the town was stormed during a siege, which left as evidence 
the long mound near Tower 15. The ravages caused by the engines of 
war and the fury of the assailants as they entered the city effected the 
destruction of the edifice. 


The New Altars from the Palmyrene Gate. 


The two altars made of plaster and other materials which occupied 
the angles of the first door on the city side were partially destroyed in 
order to extract the ancient documents which they concealed. On the 
north side, nothing was found but small reddish stones and fragments 
of coarse pottery imbedded in mortar. On the very wall of the door, a 
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large graffito (No. 175, below) was found on February 3, mentioning 
Apollonius, the son of Aristonos, and dated in the year 476 of the Seleu- 
cid Era (164-165 a.p.). Accordingly, the altars were erected after this 
date. On the south side, three thymiateria greatly damaged by fire were 
brought to light on the second of February. The two situated near the 
gate, to the west, show no trace of an inscription. They had been studded 
with a large number of iron nails, and their surface had been hammered 
to insure a closer adhesion of the plaster. The last one, to the east, is 
more interesting. Unfortunately, its entire middle part is charred and 
two-thirds destroyed. Only the last line of the Greek inscription re- 
mains, along with an emblem on the upper part. It is composed of a 
circle divided by four full curves in such a way as to form a cross with 
widely spread arms, examples of which are often found in antiquity. 
The date of the monument, end of the second century or earlier, allows 
us to think of a Christian symbol, and if this is really the case, we have 
here the first monument of this sort found at Dura. 

A small fragment of the base of a marble statuette representing Venus 
with two cupids holding up a cloth, a rather crude piece of work which 
seems to have been left unfinished, was imbedded in the upper masonry 
of the second altar. It was the only object discovered in this mass of 
ancient material (see below, p. 244). 

Outside the gate, on the pier to the northwest of the large lateral 
stele, a landslide brought to light a three-line graffito mentioning Dios- 
corides, son of Crateos (No. 176, below). 


The Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. 


The center of the court as well as the east and south sides, which had 
not been excavated under M. F. Cumont, were cleared during the 1928- 
29 season. I had these foundations cleaned once again in the course of 
last season’s work and made a complete plan of the whole. 

The east side contains four rooms situated symmetrically in regard 
to a wall which almost follows the axis of this facade and the inner 
court. One can observe the curious position of the two vestibules (V and 
T) which are contiguous and communicate each with another room. 
The main vestibule (V) opens out through a portico of two columns 
(0.68 m. in diameter) between two pilasters. It measures 6.50 m. in 
width by 3.94 m. in depth and is set back 0.80 m. from the facade of the 
temple. On its south side, it communicates with a room (P) 7.52 m. by 
5.50 m., which has no entrance on the court. The other vestibule ES: 
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situated to the north of the first, measures 7.25 m. by 4.75 m., and its 
large door (1.31 m. wide) opens on the exterior. It communicates with 
a room (1) situated to the north which, like the vestibule, opens on the 
inner court. 

It seems that the first vestibule (V) was once the main entrance, or 
entrée d honneur of the temple, which was reserved for processions. It 
was here, too, on the pavement, that we found the broken dedication of 
Xenocrates, son of Seleucus, dated 51-52 a.p.** The second (T) was 
possibly reserved for the departure of the faithful. 

Of the inner portico, places for four columns were found irregularly 
spaced so as to measure 2 m., 2.42 m., and 2.90 m. from axis to axis. 
The columns themselves are about 0.68 m. in diameter. Besides these, 
nothing of the colonnade remains, which ran 2.58 m. in front of the wall 
of the court. 

Of the four rooms which bound the court to the south, only the one 
(K) at the west end near the tower of the Palmyrene gods was exca- 
vated by M. F. Cumont. We cleared the three others (M, N, and O), of 
which but a few centimeters remain above ground. Nevertheless, these 
remains allowed a plan to be made indicating the doorways without 
their exact dimensions. The rooms open off the court directly, but do not 
communicate with each other except for M, which is merely an annex 
of the chapel (K), whose walls M. F. Cumont found covered with fres- 
coes, now lost due to the crumbling away of the walls themselves. 

All three rooms measure 2.90 m. in width inside, with an outer wall 
about 0.70 m. wide. On the court side, the wall (0.77 m. wide) seems to 
have contained pilasters or buttresses. Room M is 4.74 m. long with a 
door 1.13 m. wide; N, the following, is much larger, measuring 7 m. in 
length and containing a settle on its west side. It had a door 1.24 m. 
wide with steps leading down to the court. The last (O) was 6.38 m. 
long and its door (about 1.50 m. wide), situated in the northwest cor- 
ner, opened on the exterior of the court portico. 

Remains of walls were also found in R between the rooms to the south 
and the central altar, as well as two bases(?). They may be the remains 
of earlier buildings than the temple whose ruins I have just described. 

In removing a little heap of déérzs left in room F, situated to the 
north and behind the tribunal of court S, we made the important dis- 
covery of a little altar, completely intact and of the greatest archaeologi- 
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cal value. It is 0.73 m. high and 0.275 m. wide at the base, and it bears 
a Greek inscription of eight lines, in fine lettering (height of letters 
0.015 m. to 0.027 m.). The dedication of this thymiaterium was made by 
Aurelius Diphilianus, soldier of the 1V Legio Scythica Antoniniana, 
to the great god Betylos of the Orontes, unknown until now. Accord- 
ingly, this little monument goes back to the first years of the third cen- 
tury a.p. Its discovery makes the fourth inscription which I have dis- 
covered in this temple from 1929 to 1931.” 


The Frescoes from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. 


These paintings, partly discovered by Captain Murphy in 1921, and 
partly by M. F. Cumont during his excavations of 1922 and 1923, cen- 
tered the attention of the scholarly world on the as yet unidentified site 
of Dura-Europos.** From December 14 to 19, I had the walls of dry 
stone and earth rapidly removed, behind which these frescoes had been 
concealed for ten years in order to protect them from weathering and 
mutilation. I ascertained that none of them had been damaged, had 
them photographed in detail, then, after having covered them with 
cloth, had them walled up again. After negotiations which I carried 
out in January, 1931, at Damascus and Beirut, I obtained on January 
24 a contract whereby these paintings were divided between the state of 
Syria and Yale University. M. E. Bacquet, a specialist from the Musée 
Guimet in Paris who had already removed important frescoes in Af- 
ghanistan for the expedition of M. Foucher, was intrusted with the task 
of removing these paintings. He arrived at Dura, March 13 and de- 
parted at the end of April after the fresco of the tribune Julius Teren- 
tius (VI) had been shipped off to New Haven, and the one painted by 
Ilasamsos (IV), with that of Conon (1), were on their way to Damas- 
cus 27a Aleppo. There, the latter was set up in the great hall of the mu- 
seum under M. Bacquet’s personal supervision. 

Although well known and often reproduced since their discovery, | 
noticed during the work that certain details of these paintings had occa- 
sionally been reproduced inexactly. For instance, in the painting (IT) 
depicting a priest making a sacrifice, the plinth is of green marble, not 
red, with black veins. Also, in the fresco of Conon (1), the thymiate- 
rium, salver, pitcher, and scissors are not blue, but gray or white, sug- 
gesting ancient gilding. 

15 See below, pp. 68 ff. 

*® Cumont, Fouilles, text pp. 41-137, Pls. XXXI-LX. 
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But the most serious mistake to which we must call attention, par- 
ticularly in the publications following M. F. Cumont’s, involves the 
color of the people, of whom no one is black either in the picture of the 
priest performing a sacrifice (II) or in the fresco of Conon (1). Their 
complexions are simply swarthy, the result of red ocher which has dark- 
ened with time, a method used originally by the Egyptians, then by the 
Greeks to differentiate men from women for whom, as for Bithnanaia 
for example, a light yellow or rose color was reserved. 


The House of the Priests. 


The house near the temples of Artemis and Atargatis whose south- 
west part could not be cleared last season has been entirely excavated. 
Its arrangement shows no peculiarities, but several interesting objects 
were discovered therein. 

First of all, on November 1, the top of a plaster stele came to light 
which was entirely cleared on November 5. It is 0.80 m. wide by 0.53 
m. high and represents an Aphrodite Anadyomene twisting her hair 
with her right hand while gazing into a mirror. M. F. Cumont™ in 
1922 had discovered a specimen of the head which came undoubtedly 
from the same mold and place as the one found this year. Our example, 
unfortunately broken, but complete, allows us to judge the ensemble 
which is framed by two little columns supporting an arcade whose shape 
the curved top of the stele follows. 

On the seventh and twelfth of November, two blocks of grayish schist- 
ous stone were discovered in the same place. These objects served a 
double purpose; that is, they formed part of a series of molds in juxta- 
position, each side of which formed a mold. Thus, the first (0.113 m. in 
diameter ) shows on one side the inner decoration of a patera with mold- 
ings and vignette composed of clusters of grapes and vine leaves while 
the other side is the mold for the bottom of a patera of the same diameter 
with a raised base (diameter 0.037 m.). The second mold (diameter 
0.087 m.) is more interesting for, although the border is composed of a 
single branch of ivy with leaves, clusters, and tendrils, the center (0.057 
m. in diameter) represents a bust of the goddess Atargatis surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel. 

We have here the mold of an object almost identical with the molded- 
lead patera discovered by M. F. Cumont in the temple of Artemis.” It 


17 Cumont, Fouilles, text p. 226, Pl. LXXXV, 2. 
18 Thid., text pp. 222-225; Pl. LXXXV, 1. 
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is only the border and the laurel wreath which differ slightly from the 
lead patera. The bust in the middle is almost identical as to headdress 
and jewelry, but the head of our specimen is finer and more expressive, 
confirming M. F. Cumont’s opinion as to the Partho-Arsacid origin of 
these objects (second to third century a.D. ). 

It is curious that the first fragment of the mold described here, ex- 
actly fits together with and completes the one found by M. Cumont and 
reproduced on Plate XCV, 2, of his book, while our second one must be 
the mate which formed the decorated exterior of the one found by the 
same author and published on Plate XCV, 3. The shape of the stone 
block (which is not basalt, I think, but schist), with traces of a lead 
clasp bolt seems to put the question beyond doubt. The opposite side of 
the mold still shows the traces of two lead clasps which held this part 
in juxtaposition to the other half of the mold. It was used to form a 
phial 0.095 m. high, whose belly was 0.049 m. in diameter, neck 0.006 
m., and base 0.03 m. 

A few stone polishers and some small bronze objects added to the 
preceding ones, attest the character of this house which must have shel- 
tered a part of the priesthood of the neighboring temples; in it small 
objects were manufactured to be used in the ceremonies or sold to the 
faithful. 

Finally, on November 5, the same part of the House of the Priests 
produced two small hoards inclosed in elongated little vases of yellow 
earthenware, 0.16 m. high and 0.085 m. wide. They contain about 150 
coins apiece, although the exact number cannot be stated due to their 
having been oxidized into a compact mass. Nevertheless, they are only 
covered with oxide and several which are detached are of silver, 0.017 
m. in diameter, and can be easily cleaned. They are denarii of a Roman 
imperial issue of the second century a.p. and they weigh about 2.5 
grams (see below, p. 259). 

Besides, we must mention four rectangular blocks of plaster measur- 
ing from 0.18 m. to 0.23 m. to a side and from 0.285 m. to 0.32 m. in 
height from one of whose sides the bust of a warrior projects 0.03 m. to 
0.06 m. Blocks of the same type and material but lacking the relief 
(height 0.27 m., sides 0.20 m. by 0.20 m.) are found in all parts of the 
excavation. The tops of some of them support a shallow cup suggesting 
that they may be stands for vases or small portable thymiateria. 

A certain number of plain terra cotta lamps and badly oxidized 
bronze coins complete the group of objects found in this house. 
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5. Lhe Palace or Inner Redoubt (Pl. /1/). 


The outer northwest wall of this building overlooks the abrupt slopes 
of the inner ravine which was once a city street leading from the plateau 
to the plain of the Euphrates, passing by the southeast face of the cita- 
del. It had attracted my attention during the first season, and I had 
cleared some of its rooms and some pertaining to neighboring houses 
(20-30) in April-May, 1928.** It has been entirely cleared during this 
season and is now the most imposing and best-preserved ancient edifice 
of Dura which has come down to our time. It was built with great care 
and must have been the palace of the prince or governor of the region, 
defended by its very situation and the art of its builder, rather than a 
veritable redoubt. 

One can clearly distinguish, in spite of later additions and modifica- 
tions, two contiguous units of construction: the actual palace and the 
private apartments. 

The palace forms an almost perfect square (36.5 m. by 38 m.) which 
contained reception halls and chambers of state, three entrances with 
large vestibules, a central court, audience hall, offices, and an upper 
story or stories, for the walls are very thick (1.05 m.). The whole con- 
stitutes a well-defended fortress dominating the town. 

On the northeast and southeast sides, a series of dwelling chambers 
surrounds interior courts and terminates at a gallery or large reunion 
hall, which is also well protected and overlooks the inner ravine. This 
group communicates with the palace solely by means of a small door 
(21) situated to the northeast and with the exterior by a postern located 
in the southwest corner of the outer court (3). 

The most remarkable arrangement encountered here is that of the 
main entrance or chamber of state (A) which is situated to the south- 
west and is flanked by a service entrance (D). It opens almost directly 
on the abrupt slopes of the ravine, which leads us to believe that it was 
once reached by a monumental stairway, now completely destroyed. 
This is the less astonishing considering that the same held true of the 
high citadel and, as we shall see later, of the large central street of the 
town. Unfortunately, all these stairs disappeared quickly due to the 
destructive work of men as well as to that of the yearly rains which 
make such deep gullies throughout the Syrian desert. 

As to the passageway to the south (F), it terminates in a portico of 
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four columns between corner pilasters and an esplanade (20.25 m. long) 
which seems to have been destined for celebrations and military pa- 
rades. In fact, the reception hall on this side had a door which led 
directly into the vestibule (F), while the esplanade itself appears to 
have had no important means of communicating with the city. This, 
however, is still uncertain, since excavations have been carried out to 
date only as far as the edge of the ravine. 

A single point remains doubtful in spite of my investigations: that 
is, the breach in the north wall of room S which is bounded below by a 
group of dwelling chambers. Many fallen stones had piled up there 
which I had carefully removed to reach the living rock in the belief of 
finding traces of a staircase which did not exist, as is the case in places 
of the same kind at Dura; yet, the breach can only be explained by the 
presence of a postern with a large stairway terminating at the vestibule 
S, an arrangement similar to that of the west side. Accordingly, certain 
rooms (28-30) below would have been used to guard the passage. A 
large window in the northwest wall of room W allowed the entrance 
itself, or the path leading up the abrupt slope of the rock, to be watched 
and defended. The care with which the main walls of the palace itself 
were built, as well as the gallery (Y and Z) of the apartments, the 
dressing and bossage of the exterior walls, are identical at least in prin- 
ciple with those of the high citadel and the base of the tower of the Pal- 
myrene gods. Accordingly, I believe that they may be attributed to the 
same period and go back to the Macedonian origin of the town. Never- 
theless, not a single epigraphical document has appeared to date this 
monument exactly. 

Alterations of a later period indicate important changes in the use 
and purpose of the building: in the palace four doors were walled up: 
the reception hall was deprived of its communication with the vestibule 
F and the service entrance was cut off from the exterior and the guard 
rooms G and H, to be made into a kitchen. The west front wall of the 
palace is built of large well-hewn stones and the doors have molded 
piers composed of stones placed on edge and separated from the masonry 
of the wall itself, as is always the case at Dura. Its surface is badly 
weathered, while that of the east wall has remained in an excellent state 
of preservation due to the contiguous dwelling places. Former descrip- 
tions have studied the peculiarities of the bossage and joinings of the 
northwest face.” We shall not treat of this again. 


7° Cumont, Fouilles, text pp. 19-21, Pl. XXIV, 1 and 2. 
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On the west front, the little service door (d) has an exterior step. 
That of the main entrance (a) has disappeared. In its present state, the 
door of this main entrance would have opened out, but it appears that 
originally it was a plain passageway without means of being closed. 
The outer court was paved with small bricks (0.21 m. by 0.21 m.) dat- 
ing from the Roman period. It was cleared in 1928 and is possibly only 
a late alteration together with the room (1) situated to the south and 
the passageway (2) where a place for the door opening on the court was 
cut out of the palace wall. This court was bounded on the north by a 
wall in which a door(?), or rather a window, opened on the ravine. 

The end of the passage (2) measuring but 2.32 m. at its widest point, 
opens on the west corner of the esplanade (3). Entering by the main 
door (a) a large vestibule is encountered (18 m. by 11.33 m. by 6.45 m.) 
which communicates to the north with a room (X) and to the south 
with a secondary vestibule (D). Opposite, in the center, is a large door 
flanked by two smaller ones, through which there is access to a room 
(B) which opens on the inner court (C) by means of a colonnade. The 
outer door of the service passageway (D) was walled up together with 
the one opening on the guardroom to the south (G), and the one to the 
east, communicating with the other vestibule (D); this was later made 
into a kitchen; a long tall bench serving as a table and supported by 
pillars of masonry was constructed there, an arrangement found in al- 
most all the houses of Dura dating from the end of the second or third 
century a.pD. This allows us to identify the room as a kitchen, and some 
graffiti confirm the character of the room. 

From the side facing the esplanade (3) the southeast part of the pal- 
ace is entered by passing through a portico composed of four circular 
stone columns without cannelations (0.735 m. in diameter) and a vesti- 
bule (3), in whose north corner the palace door is situated. A large 
bench runs around the walls of this vestibule where the guards and 
petitioners whiled away their moments of waiting by scratching little 
scenes and inscriptions on the walls. A door flanked by two engaged 
columns, which appear to be a later piece of construction, opens on the 
vestibule (F) which adjoins two guardrooms and has a door now walled 
up in the suite to the east leading to the reception hall (J). The walls of 
the vestibule (F) and of its prolongation (E) to the north show many 
graffiti. The two vestibules south and west come together in E to open 
on the south colonnade of the inner court. 

The inner court (C), 17.10 m. by 12.10 m., occupying the center of 
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the building, affords ventilation and communication between the vari- 
ous rooms. Its plan, walls to the north and east, colonnades to the south 
and west, clearly indicates the entrances of the palace. The columns, 
lacking bases in the Doric manner, are 0.708 m. in diameter at ground 
level, and their drums are polygonal, numbering twenty sides. 

Room J, opening on the south portico, and K, following, are reception 
halls or chambers of state. The former measures 10.47 m. by 6.57 m., 
the latter is almost a square (8.10 m. by 7.70 m.). Visitors could reach 
it from the east of the court through a little vestibule (L) connecting 
with a large hall (M) (6.90 m. by 5 m.) which was possibly a waiting- 
room. 

The north and east sides of the building are occupied, on the con- 
trary, by rooms used as living quarters or guardrooms: the north front, 
facing the ravine, seems to have been reserved for the palace guard. This 
side has two rooms (X and V) communicating, respectively, with vesti- 
bules A and B. The second room has a door opening on a long apart- 
ment (W) (11 m. by 5.70 m.) whose west corner has fallen into the 
ravine. We have already spoken of its window (c) overlooking the slope 
on this side where four rooms (W, T, S, and R) occupy the entire 
length of the fagade. 

The following room (T) (5.70 m. by 7.70 m.) is paved with little 
bricks and has a door opening on a long vestibule (U) (2.45 m. wide) 
communicating with the inner court; it was equipped as a sort of 
kitchen, or, rather, bakery, where the a/veolz can still be seen along the 
courtyard wall. Room S follows, whose north wall has fallen into the 
ravine and where, as we believe, a stairway ended, as the escarpment, 
still evident in the part destroyed, seems to indicate. Important altera- 
tions, moreover, were made in the east and south sides of this room 
where two doors were constructed in place of the original single door 
to the east, if, indeed, even that one existed. At this point an ancient 
wall (0.60 m. thick) can be observed, reinforced by another, 1 m. thick, 
situated to the east. I believe that we have here a narrow vestibule (4.35 
m.) at which the stairway leading up from the ravine ended, and which 
communicated with the upper story of the palace solely by means of 
ladders, as was the case in the citadel and the fortification towers at 
Dura. 

Room R, which follows, occupies the north angle of the palace and 
measures 7.76 m. by 5.82 m. or 5.72 m., for the wall here has badly 
crumbled. Two little staircases can still be seen along the wall domi- 
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nating the ravine. They must have served as a means of reaching the 
loopholes overlooking the ravine. This room communicates with those 
to the east by a door situated in the corner. 

The most remarkable thing about the east side of the palace is the 
square staircase of four flights leading to the upper story (Q); it begins 
in room N, which in turn communicates with the east side of the court- 
yard. Under the first landing, a little room with a semicircular glass 
pane in the door, giving access to rooms O and P, was equipped with 
latrines. They are rare enough and deserve mention here. They were 
cleared in the spring of 1928 and are situated in a fairly secluded spot, 
although easily accessible from the ordinary living quarters. Room O 
furnishes the sole means of communication between the palace and the 
dwelling places annexed to it on the east. 


The Annexes. 


The buildings which surround the northeast and southwest sides of 
the palace contain three distinct groups: at the northeast extremity, a 
rectangle 22 m. by 16 m. (rooms Y, Z, 21, 22, and 23); to the east, vari- 
ous rooms opening on an inner passage and having a width of not more 
than about 1.20 m.; finally, to the southeast, a large dwelling place whose 
east corner has not been cleared, but whose west one has been brought 
to light and contains an inner court surrounded by various rooms. The 
rectangle to the northeast, whose construction is similar to that of the 
palace and which dates undoubtedly from the same period, communi- 
cates with it directly by means of a raised door equipped with several 
steps. To the south it comprises two rooms (21 and 23) and a vestibule 
(22) which opens directly on an exterior passageway (20) joining it to 
the buildings to the south. Through this vestibule, two large rooms were 
reached (Y and Z), about 13 m. long, the former 7.92 m., the latter 3.70 
m. wide. Two large doors connected them, and the numerous stone col- 
umn drums found piled up here doubtless come from a sort of tribunal 
which occupied the west side of the first room (Y) and of which there 
remains nothing but the foundation wall. The gallery (Z) was lighted 
by three large windows opening to the north, but since this part of the 
building has fallen into the ravine together with a section of the north- 
east wall, the third opening has only one of its piers as testimony of its 
former existence. It appears that we can consider this group as a pleas- 
ure pavilion or festal hall of the prince’s family; perhaps it was even the 
harem, having an extensive but distant view of the town and being 
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removed, at any rate, from the rest of the palace. Even today, we find the 
same arrangement in the palaces of the Sultan of Morocco. 

On the lower level of this part of the palace on the side facing the 
ravine, a rectangle of about 16 m. by 21 m. was covered by buildings 
which seem to have been annexes. Four rooms alone (27-30) were 
cleared in May, 1928. 

A vestibule (21) connected the palace with the buildings annexed to 
the northeast through a door (which was later walled up) and with the 
group of rooms on the east face. This group contains two large rooms 
and a smaller one, situated between an inner corridor running along 
the palace wall (15 and 18) and an outer one (20) wedged between an 
exterior rampart dominating the steep slope of the plateau toward the 
Euphrates and the buildings on this side. 

As far as we can judge from present excavations, the only communi- 
cation of the southeast building with the exterior was by means of a 
passageway or street (6) situated on its south side. Its main entrance, 
which must be on this side, has not yet been excavated. A large court 
(11) has been found surrounded by rooms of which the largest, in the 
west corner, measures 10.48 m. by 6.20 m. 

In the opposite corner, a staircase (13) can be seen similar to that of 
the palace: square, of four flights, affording access, off the first landing, 
to the place where the latrines seem to have been located. Their function, 
we believe, was also partially performed by large stone conical jars 
about 0.60 m. tall and 0.70 m. in diameter, having conical hollows. 
Resting upon their narrow base and for that reason easy to empty in 
spite of their great weight, they are found in 47, 27, and in two other 
rooms connected with the palace—that is, in the corners of the court- 
yards, the vestibules, and the passageways, and they are to be found in 
corresponding places throughout the houses of Dura. Accordingly, it 
seems that we must identify them with those jars, ¢esta or curtus,” which 
the fullers maintained in Roman towns. As a matter of fact we find but 
little subterranean piping at Dura and but few regular latrines, which 
leads us to believe that offal was regularly collected in the town to fur- 
nish the fertilizer necessary for agriculture and the scouring material 
used by the fullers and curriers in treating wool and leather. 


Finds. 


The palace and its annexes have furnished but few household objects. 
1 Daremberg-Saglio, La¢rina, III, 2, p. 988. 
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The only important one was the Heracles discovered in 1928.” This 
season only produced a beautiful bronze fibula intact, a heavy bronze 
“macaroon” (0.153 m. in diameter), together with the remains of a 
collar of the same metal (bronze or silver?), a terra cotta statuette of a 
ram, and a fair amount of common pottery and highly oxidized coins. 

The graffiti are numerous, particularly on the walls of the vestibules 
and the kitchen. The former run to horses and horsemen, the latter deal 
with the food of the period, in which the hams (fernae) are worthy of 
mention (see below, p. 148). 


6. The Houses. 
The House of the Large Atrium (Pl. IV). 


The block of houses thus designated is situated in the southeast part 
of the city, about halfway between the temple of Artemis and the Palace 
or inner Redoubt, and a little to the south of them. A single block of 
houses separates it from the block formed by the temple of Atargatis and 
the House of the Priests, and its northeast exterior wall borders on the 
same cross street as the south wall of the House of the Priests. The 
upper slope of the central ravine begins at its northwest corner. From 
southeast to northwest, it measures 73.21 m., and its length across is 
39 Mm. 

During earlier campaigns, my attention had been drawn to the spot 
by an unusual circular depression, the largest to occur on the ancient 
surface of Dura and the only one having a geometric form. An outline 
of buildings on a square plan surrounded it which the rains brought 
into fairly clear relief, and 25 m. to the southeast of this hollow, a small 
mound of dirt, of well-rounded proportions, could not fail to be noticed. 
This corner of the ruins had to be investigated to arrive at a solution 
of the problem which it presented. Excavations begun here in Novem- 
ber, 1930, disappointed our hope of finding a circular edifice. It was 
simply a large, deep cistern which we found, hollowed out of the rock 
in the middle of a spacious atrium and destined to collect the water 
from the neighboring roofs. The caving in of the vault of the cistern and 
the paving of the court, had caused the surface to subside with it and 
the hollow thus created, although slowly filled throughout the centuries, 
still remained well defined. 

On account of the importance of its atrium (13.25 m. by 15.45 m.), 


22 Rep. I, Pl. IV, 3. 
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of its two well-proportioned colonnades (0.74 m. in diameter), of its 
reception hall (11.04 m. by 6.70 m.), and of its monumental staircases 
(1.35 m. wide) this house belongs among the most spacious and rich of 
ancient Dura. At any rate it is the most important one as yet uncovered. 
We must even consider it a public edifice or, at least, the house of a high 
official whose duties entailed much receiving and important functions. 
With time, however, its fortune changed and this wealthy habitation 
was divided into at least seven dwellings. For this reason, new doors 
were made opening on the adjoining streets and others were walled up 
to separate the various distinct apartments. Thus transformed, the pal- 
ace became a group of dwellings not unlike an apartment house. 

In its present state, it is sometimes difficult to limit exactly the new 
divisions of a house whose plan was rather confused from its very be- 
ginning. The houses of Dura, in fact, present a uniform Greek plan: a 
square or rectangular atrium which ventilates and is surrounded by 
rooms which have no opening on the street. The entrance from without 
is effected through a small vestibule which is prolonged by a corridor 
which leads directly into the atrium, where the staircase leading to the 
upper story also begins. The general plan, then, is that of a square or 
rectangle, and, if the house is spacious, as many courts as there are rec- 
tangles in the block will occur. 

The “insulae” of Dura, measuring about 72 m. by 39 m., are usually 
divided into two blocks by a central alley. This is the case in regard to 
the temple of Atargatis and the House of the Priests. But each of the 
rectangles so formed may be further parceled out, according to the 
wishes of the owners, into two, or even four, sections which inclose as 
many separate dwelling places, opening on adjoining streets. This is 
what happened to the block containing the House of the Large Atrium. 
To bring this parceling clearly into relief, we have designated the 
courts by the letters A to G, the doors, of which many date from a later 
period, by the letters o to z, and we have numbered the rooms of the 
houses, starting from the northwest corner, by sections. This division, 
however, is uncertain in the middle of the dwellings. 

In its original state, the large house had four main entrances: two 
to the west (o and Pp) and two to the east (r and rT). In addition to 
these, we have one to the south (q) and three to the north (w, x, and 
y), as well as the secondary entrances to the east (s, u, and v). The 
large west entrance (Pp) opens on a vestibule with a small adjoining 
room, then leads to the north side of the atrium through a room (66) 
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6.60 m. in length. The east entrance (Tr), however, opens directly on a 
long corridor (36, 37; 1.95 m. wide) which is a prolongation of the 
north gallery of the atrium and which represents about the middle of 
the block. It occupies the position of a central alley between blocks, like 
the one, for example, which separates the temple of Atargatis and the 
House of the Priests. 

The south part of our house was used for receiving and on state occa- 
sions, while the north one was reserved for dwelling purposes and seems 
to have been divided from the beginning into three sections (E, F, and 
G), separate and distinct but communicating with each other. 

The main court (A) is imposing—its north side measuring 13.35 m., 
its east and west sides 15.45 m. It is surrounded by a gallery having, to 
the north and south, two porticoes of four circular stone columns, 0.74 
m. in diameter at the base, which are engaged in a wall with a convex 
top, possibly of a later period, which also runs along the other two sides. 
In the middle is the large hollow hewn out of rock which we consider a 
cistern or possibly an open pool. Benches of masonry line the walls of 
the court and colonnades through which five passages lead: three to the 
south and two to the west. Finally, two large, straight staircases, 1.35 
m. wide, begin at the northwest and northeast corners of the court and 
lead us to suppose the coming and going of many people. Under the 
south peristyle three large doors open on a chamber of state, 6.70 m. by 
11.04 m., communicating in turn to the south, by three doors, with two 
little rooms (62 and 70) and on the two other sides with rooms 45 and 
60; to the west and north three rooms on each side might well have 
been offices or waiting rooms. The entire southwest corner (B), where 
alterations were made at a later period, seems to have originally con- 
stituted the annexes of this part of the house with a main entrance to the 
south. Later, it became a small separate house. Room 68 has a well bor- 
dered with stone. The southeast corner, however, included a main 
atrium (C) with two lateral porticoes (diameter of the columns, 0.58 
m.) and a second one (D) which appears to have formed part of the 
private apartments of the head of the house. It has two doors opening 
on the street to the east and a small staircase (52) with a dark room 
underneath it, possibly a latrine. Otherwise, it presents no unusual de- 
tail, with the exception of a kitchen (43), where the jars are still in 
place in a settle of masonry, and a little annex (42) with a bench. 

The north part of the block seems to have been assigned to the family 
of this high official who had at their disposal three apartments or sepa- 
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rate houses (E, F, and G) which still communicated with each other. 
This identification seems to be confirmed by the jewelry, vases, and 
funeral busts found there. The staircases are open and lead up from the 
courts proper. 

House E had an original entrance in V, opening on vestibule 35; 
another one was made in U, but the first one was walled up. From here 
the court is entered which contains two staircases in the northwest and 
southeast corners, and a third (38), long and narrow, which leads to a 
latrine with a cesspool and a stone seat, the only one as yet discovered 
in place. The others, often of black basalt, were found out of place; for 
example, near the Tower of the Archers or the Palmyrene Gate. A large 
stone vessel, of the kind already mentioned as being in the palace, was 
found in the court leaning against the east wall, another lay at the foot 
of the small staircase (30). Others were encountered in each one of these 
vestibules (14, 17, 50, 54, and 69) and near staircases 8 and 15. 

The rooms of this house only open on the east and west sides of the 
court while the north and south sides constitute walls without openings. 
Room 29, with a column base in its northwest corner, seems rather to 
have been a court on which a kitchen opened. 

The following house (F) has a simple plan: eight rooms surrounding 
a central court. It can be considered as the normal “classical” type of 
house at Dura with its open staircase situated in the court and its recep- 
tion hall on the south side next to the entrance. On the west side room 18 
of this house communicates with that of the northwest angle (G) whose 
apartments are more spacious, but arranged in the same way, with la- 
trines(?), near the staircase. 


Finds. 


The excavation of this house was finished by the end of January, 
1931. On November 6 it produced a small hoard of coins (about 0.03 m. 
in diameter ), of which the greater part seems to be Roman of the second 
and third centuries a.p. On the same side were found rather numerous 
remains of the decorated plaster cornice of Orthonobazus,”* among which 
part of the name was discovered. Finally, on November 8, outside the 
southeast wall, a jar (0.58 m. high, 0.31 m. diameter) was discovered 
containing the bones of a person in his prime with all his teeth in good 
condition. The skeleton seems to be complete and the narrowness of the 


® Cumont, Fouilles, text pp. 226-227, Pls. LXXXVI and LXXXVII. 
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vessel in which it was confined leads us to believe that the bones were 
piously collected for burial. 

A badly ruined room on the southwest side, and a neighboring stair- 
case, furnished also a number of painted bricks of large dimensions 
(0.41 m. by 0.43 m. by 0.05 m.) made of red terra cotta, that is, modeled 
after the Roman sesquipedales (about 0.45 m. by 0.45 m.). They are 
adorned either with faces of men and women, or with decorations such 
as leafy crowns, pieces of fruit grouped in threes—pomegranates, grapes, 
and tendrils—or with geometric patterns. The colors employed are red 
—especially for outline—black, yellow, and green, this last but rarely. 
The background is white and covers the color of the brick completely. 
Each ornament or figure is found on a separate brick. The fragility of 
the painted design and the thick coat of plaster adhering to the under- 
side of the bricks, indicate that they were attached upright to the walls, 
but the excavations have told us nothing so far as to their original 
position (see below, pp. 42 ff.). , 

The work of clearing this house, which was completely finished by 
the end of January, gave us, among other things, a number of enameled 
vases and a block of plaster with a head on one side. The hair of this 
head is divided into three tufts, one on each side of the face, and one 
at the top of the head, quite characteristic of many heads found at Dura- 
Europos. 

A little bas-relief of Heracles (club in hand) with the lion’s skin 
thrown over his shoulder, but with the head and right arm unfortu- 
nately broken (height 0.34 m., width 0.19 m., thickness 0.09 m.), was 
discovered in this house. Attention, too, must be called to a broken 
statuette of Venus, three pieces of red coral, and a terra cotta, openwork 
lantern, found intact, but the two most important discoveries made in 
this spot are: a silver vase with a salver of the same metal, and a gold 
earring (see below, pp. 229, 242, 243). 

The vase is 0.228 m. in height, 0.171 m. in diameter at the belly, 0.118 
m. at the neck, and o.101 m. at the base. Above its belly it is adorned 
with a motif of foliage formed of grape leaves and branches, and seven 
alternate masks recalling the famous “mask-vases” of the Vatican and 
the Louvre. Another band of leaves and fruit decorates the narrowest 
part of the neck (diameter 0.08 m., 0.93 m. with the band). The style 
of the work is rather good. The vase is heavy and solid; the salver (di- 
~ ameter 0.23 m.), however, is very thin and fragile. It has a ring as 
handle (diameter 0.049 m., thickness 0.009 m.) and is adorned in the 
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center with a sharply protruding stud (diameter 0.005 m.). The vase is 
badly dented in three places on one side, and the shattered decorations 
reveal a white powderlike substance which is only oxidized silver. 

The gold earring found January 17, and intended for the left ear, is 
0.55 m. in height. The large hook (0.03 m.) is attached to an oval me- 
dallion whose center contains a garnet, or a piece of colored glass simi- 
lar in aspect, which is accompanied by two smaller stones cut like dia- 
monds and joined to the fastening of the earring. The stones are set in 
gold. Two little glass beads preceded the pendant of gold or precious 
stones, which is lost. This piece of jewelry is one of the most beautiful 
found at Dura as yet. A few days before, on the fourth, a little distance 
away, the hook of a piece of jewelry similar to that found on December 
29 in the House of the Frescoes was discovered. 

Several terra cotta lamps were found in this house, among which was 
one of Greek manufacture (diameter 0.07 m.) portraying an erotic 
scene (January 15). Doubtless, it was an importation like the majority 
of these little objects, which do not seem to have been made here. 


The House to the Southeast of the Palmyrene Gate. 


The excavation of this house entailed clearing, on the south side of 
the main street of Dura, part of a house standing against the ramparts 
and contiguous to the southwest baths which were cleared last year. 

Its entrance (A), situated 15 m. from the exterior of the great gate 
of the tower, opens on a little vestibule (1) which leads directly into a 
court measuring 7.45 m. by 2.90 m. On the west side of the vestibule, 
latrines stand against a staircase of two straight flights, well preserved, 
although built of crude bricks coated with plaster. Rooms 2 and 3 were 
covered by the rampart’s lower slope, up which runs a crude brick stair- 
case at whose foot is a small door leading into the house. 

Room 7, where the staircase is situated leading to the upper floor, 
opens on rooms 9 and 1o to the east, 6 to the west, and probably on a 
large court to the south which has not yet been cleared. 

The east section of this abode is pretty well effaced and contains three 
rooms (12, 13, and 15) and a corridor (14) which derive their light 


from an alley (II) and a large court (16), seven to ten meters away 
from the baths. 


Finds. 
A few rude pieces of pottery and several coins were the only finds 
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made during the excavating, but while carrying out a final cleaning of 
the pavement of the baths, an inscription came to light in the mosaics of 
the vestibule of the laconica. It was inscribed within a ¢aéula ansata, in 
letters (0.07 m. to 0.08 m. high) whose blackness, as well as that of the 
frame, stood out against the red background of the mosaics. It tells us 
that the building was dedicated to the Fortune of the Baths (No. 180, 
below). 


The Buildings at the East End of the Palmyra Road. 


These buildings, which were partially excavated by the troops in 
1924, were entirely cleared of ancient and modern rubbish, and we now 
know the plan of this part of the city. 

The large street starting at the Palmyrene Gate and crossing the 
upper town from west to east ends about 42 m. from the edge of the 
plateau at a monumental arch, behind which a road, 7.50 m. wide, con- 
tinued lined with porticoes. M. F. Cumont had already noticed it, for 
he wrote,“ “It seems that at this end the main street was closed off by 
a portico or terminated by an arcade, traces of which seem to have been 
recognized.” 

This main artery of the town was prolonged toward the Euphrates, 
first by a large stairway(?), 4.40 m. in width, leading down the abrupt 
rocky slope of the inner ravine, whence it followed a gentle slope on each 
side of which were houses and shops. The street has been cleared as far 
as the foot of the inner Redoubt at the bottom of the ravine which was 
hollowed out by rains in this part of the ancient city. Between this 
monumental gate and the edge of the plateau, this avenue is crossed by 
another street, 7.40 m. wide, running parallel to the desert ramparts 
and it is on this second street, about 90 m. to the south, that the large 
entrance of the temple of Atargatis is situated. 

On the edge of the plateau small houses overlook the inner ravine. 
They were cleared by M. F. Cumont in 1922 and 1923, and have now 
been subjected to a final cleaning. As result, a small number of coins 
and bronze objects were found. 

Directly behind the monumental arch, to the south, lies a private 
house (E), while to the north several stores in a good state of preserva- 
tion are situated. 


24 Cumont, Fouwilles, p. 25. 
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The Monumental Arch. 


This badly ruined piece of construction was 9.30 m. wide by 1.94 m. 
thick and contained a central passageway, 3.30 m. wide, flanked by two 
lateral passageways, 0.86 m. wide. The avenue on each side of the arch 
measured 9.50 m. in width. In clearing it four stone blocks were dis- 
covered, inscribed with the remains of an inscription in rather large 
Greek letters (height 0.05 m.), which seem to come from this monu- 
ment (No. 169, below). The arch proper was adorned with two round 
stone columns (0.61 m. in diameter) which were doubtless engaged and 
stood on a base of masonry, on which one can still see traces of inscrip- 
tions (height of letters 0.045 m.). 

The street which crosses the avenue at the level of the monumental 
arch varies in its width, like all the streets of Dura. South of the gate 
it is from 6.80 m. to 7.40 m. wide; north of it, only 5.90 m. On the south 
side the street follows the blank wall of a house, then passes the entrance 
of the House of the Frescoes (F) and those of the three adjoining stores 
(Pl. V), finally reaching the door of a house as yet unexcavated. This 
location of little stores or shops occupying the ground floor fronts of 
houses seems to have been rather general at Dura. While forming an 
actual part of the house they are sometimes completely separate from it, 
sometimes joined by a small door. In the latter case we can well suppose 
that they were used as a place of business by the proprietor of the house. 
This was the case in the house whose atrium was decorated with the 
frescoes portraying scenes of battle (House of the Frescoes). 

On the contrary, the house adjoining the monumental arch to the 
north has its entrance to the east of it and is free of shops. The entrance 
vestibule at right angles, containing a straight staircase rising in two 
flights, leads into an atrium by which all the other rooms of the house 
were reached and ventilated. In the traditional oriental fashion, the 
door is the house’s sole opening on the street. 

The monumental arch is contiguous to the northwest corner of a 
block of houses, two of which were excavated during the season. We 
shall call the house at the northwest corner E, the other to the south of 
it F, or the “House of the Frescoes.”’ (Pl. V.) 


House E. 


The door of this house opens to the north on the Palmyra road. En- 
tering there, one comes upon a little vestibule (10) in whose south cor- 
ner a door leads into the court 1, containing a staircase to the east. On 
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the same side are two other little rooms, the first of which (11) shows 
on its north wall the traces of two stelae painted in red and some plaster 
framework in relief. To the north of this court are the annexes (8 and 
9g), and to the west, a large room (7), 7.95 m. by 4.40 m. On the south 
side an opening 3.55 m. wide leads into a smaller inner court (5) meas- 
uring 8.30 m. by 5.50 m. This inner court communicates with a little 
annex (6) to the west and a fairly spacious room (4) (4.87 m. by 5.25 
m.) to the east. 


The House of the Frescoes (F). 


The general plan of this dwelling (Pl. V) resembles that of the pre- 
ceding, but its entrance (7) is situated to the west on the cross street 
which leads to the temple of Atargatis. It forms a vestibule (6.85 m. by 
1.85 m.) whose east corner opens on a court (1). Its level is two or three 
steps below that of the street and there we find a large stone jar of the 
kind already mentioned in connection with the preceding houses. The 
staircase, situated in the northeast part of the court, is a straight one, 
rising between two of the inner walls (1.55 m. in width), from the high- 
est of three masonry steps. Under it is an obscure recess used, no doubt, 
as a latrine. On the north side of the court a large room (8), and on the 
east two smaller ones (10 and 2), are located. The first of these, 10 
(2.8 m. by 4 m.), still shows on its north wall traces of painting, at pres- 
ent almost indistinguishable. To the west a room, 6 (4.85 m. by 4.25 
m.), has a door in its present state opening on the cross street, which, 
however, must have been made at a later date. At the same time two 
openings into a neighboring room (5) were probably walled up. Four 
painted stelae with plaster frames would then have been placed along 
the south wall. These have since been effaced. To the south of this court 
(1) an opening (1.91 m. wide) affords communication with an inner 
court (4) similar to the one in the House E, and measuring 8.72 m. by 
5.77 m. A low settle of masonry (1.40 m. in width) follows the walls. 
On it must have been placed the carpets and cushions on which one 
could stretch out in the shade of an awning or gallery. The northwest 
exposure of this room is, in fact, the freshest in summer in this country 
where the heat is stifling for five months of the year. This second court 
of the houses must have been the principal resting-place at the begin- 
ning and end of the hot season when as yet no need was felt of retiring 
to the terraces to pass the night. 

The greater part of the southwest and southeast walls of this court 
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were once covered with paintings, but that part of them uncovered in 
1924 has by now almost entirely disappeared. One can still distinguish 
the silhouette of two horsemen, one galloping after the other. The horses 
are painted black with red hoofs, the same colors used in depicting the 
riders. The part recently discovered, December 12, covers the southeast 
wall opposite the door and consists of a picture painted rapidly in black 
with the brush and inclosed in a frame composed of a checkerboard 
motif with red triangles along the edge whose outline is barely visible. 
The scene depicting eight horsemen pursuing each other in groups of 
two is fairly well preserved and most interesting. The men have luxuri- 
ant hair parted in three tufts, and are clothed in tunics buttoned up the 
front. They are all armed with lances. A quiver hangs from each saddle 
and the legs of the horsemen are protected by a piece of leather or of 
some floating material. Their small, squat horses are galloping. 

The enemy is distinguished by a long garment with vertical stripes, 
whose sleeves are striped horizontally. Under this the end of the trou- 
sers appears, gathered in around the ankle. They are armed with swords 
and little round shields and each one of the four is being pierced by 
the lance of his pursuer. Some are falling head first, others are lying 
flat upon their horses’ backs. The horseman the farthest to the right is 
upside down and seems to have been carrying before him one of his dead 
companions, stretched out on his saddle with his feet over the horse’s 
head. Both of these men are transfixed by the lances of the principal 
horsemen(?). The figures measure from 0.31 m. to 0.18 m. in length 
and from 0.31 m. to 0.20 m. in height. Below, a large dog with a long 
tail held out stiffly (0.14 m.) chases a female rabbit (0.08 m.) and two 
of her young (0.03 m.), while a fox makes a rapid escape. Above the 
battle scene a king(?) with his hair parted in three tufts, seems to be 
seated with the bodies of enemies or of an enemy and his horse on his 
left. But the modzf is very indistinct. Above this was still another scene, 
also in black and on a larger scale, in which it is impossible to perceive 
anything certain. The style of the whole is vigorous and lively. Some 
inscriptions also done with the brush seem to be in Pehlevi. It appears 
that we should interpret this scene as an encounter between Parthians 
and desert nomads (see below, pp. 182 ff.). 

These frescoes have been carefully protected since the moment of their 
discovery and a chemical spray was applied to fix the colors until they 
could be removed. 

A little room (3) adjoins the inner court to the east, and two others 
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(5 and G 13) to the west were also originally connected with it, but the 
corner door and that of 5 were walled up in order to make the rooms 
over into shops opening directly on the street. The first of these (5) was 
possibly an oil or wine shop, for three large earthenware jars are still 
to be seen, sunk into the ground, near the south wall, and these must 
have held liquids. Moreover, a considerable number of different kinds 
of vases was found on the spot. The second room (G 13), measuring 2.35 
m. by 4.65 m., contained nothing but a large jar. A small door had been 
made in the south wall to afford communication with the vestibule of 
another house as yet unexcavated. Accordingly, during its final period, 
this house, doubtless occupied by a merchant, presented a facade of three 
shops along the street, the chief one of which communicated directly 
with the dwelling quarters of the proprietor and must have been his own 
shop. 
Frescoes and Graffiti. 


In regard to the frescoes and paintings found at Dura, it is worth 
noticing that they are comparable to our wall paper, for they constitute 
the main decoration of the houses. Due to their fragility, however, we 
have but few samples. For, indeed, as in the case of wall paper, new 
layers were made to cover old when the owners were renovating their 
houses. To do this the original layer of plaster was vigorously gashed 
in order to furnish a “hold”’ for the new layer, which would in turn re- 
ceive the paint. The process was the same for each renovation, but occa- 
sionally the preliminary gashing was omitted. Today, the humidity and 
the slow decomposition of the plaster cause the successive layers to be- 
come detached and to scale off in pieces of various sizes. Sometimes, the 
chance detachment of a layer or layers brings us the good fortune of 
discovering frescoes or graffiti in a good state of preservation, although 
it is difficult to find any large surface. 

This superimposition of decorative layers explains the presence of the 
Parthian frescoes and graffiti, rare enough to be sure, which adorn 
houses of which the plan and the molding of the doorposts and lintels 
are clearly Hellenistic. Frescoes and graffiti are, in fact, nothing but the 
vestiges of late occupation (third century a.p.) of earlier buildings 
which have been renovated. 


Finds. 
Several coins and vases were found in this place as well as a beautiful 
gold earring, unharmed but for the loss of its jewel, doubtless a garnet. 
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It is in the shape of a small elongated perfume container with three 
handles, the whole adorned with tiny gold beads. It reminds one of the 
work done today by the jewelers of Damascus. This earring is similar 
to the one found in May, 1928, and now preserved in the Damascus 
Museum, which I could not photograph at the moment of its discovery. 
Its height is 0.05 m. z ¢oéo, its maximum width 0.03 m. Accordingly, it 
is a little thicker than the one found this year. Doubtless it came from 
the same house, inasmuch as the soldier who found it was returning to 
the Citadel from the Palmyrene Gate when he made the find. He told 
me it was lying on the surface of the ground (see below, p. 248). 

But it was in Vestibule A and at the foot of staircase a, that a heap of 
rubbish furnished us with the greatest number of objects, broken, to be 
sure, but nevertheless precious. We shall call particular attention to a 
marble torso of Heracles (height 0.34 m., width 0.22 m.): the head, the 
legs, and the base have unfortunately been lost; a bronze bell* with a 
large ring attached to the head of a small figure cut off at the breast; 
two more torsos from broken statuettes, a number of rings, some fibulae 
and small bronze objects, among which are the knocker, lock, and part 
of the iron strips which held the door together. 

Glassware, unfortunately, was only found in a fragmentary state, but 
one of the fragments is exceedingly precious (found February 10; 
width 0.045 m., height 0.03 m., thickness 0.0025 m.). It belonged to a 
vase or goblet of milky white opaline glass whose diameter at the middle 
was 0.064 m. On the lower part of the fragment a head has been de- 
signed, entirely gilded, and set off with black lines. It is the head of a 
woman whose luxuriant hair is adorned with a comb containing four 
large red garnets. Remaining is the upper half of the head alone with 
the right eye. Above, to the left, is a small piece of ornamentation con- 
sisting of four dabs or circles of red; to the right, an inscription in black 
reads Oétic. The position of this inscription with the ¢ placed below the 
first line in the middle, indicates that the vase must have been decorated 
with three or four figures of divinities. The style of the object shows a 
relationship to beautiful objects of the Byzantine period.** Unfortu- 
nately, however, in spite of careful searching, only one more fragment 
was discovered which could have come from this vase. Somewhat 
smaller, it contained no traces of gilding. 


25 Editorial Note. It is not a bell; see below, pp. 232 ff. 
*° Editorial Note. For its style and parallels, see below, pp. 252 ff. 
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The House of Nebuchelus (H). 


Of the group.of houses situated to the north of the monumental arch, 
the south part facing the main street has alone been excavated. Here, a 
portico of circular columns (0.58 m. in diameter) covers the entrances to 
five shops, of which the two farthest to the east, narrower than the rest, 
contain a cellar with masonry settles and communicate with the great 
court of the house, which is 6.80 m. wide (Pl. XVI, 1). Beyond them is 
the entrance of the house proper. In 1924 excavations were carried on 
here which rarely reached floor level. These we completed by clearing 
the five stores; the vestibule and atrium; an important staircase to the 
west—intact as far as the first landing, with latrine beneath; two rooms 
off the court situated to the west and another to the east. In this place 
the walls are preserved to a great height (2.80 m. to 3.15 m.). 

In the southwest corner of this room one can see three superimposed 
little niches hollowed out of the wall proper, and two series of holes 
(diameter 0.03 m.) from 1.60 m. to 2 m. above the ground, which must 
have held pegs for hanging up clothes. The numerous Greek graffiti 
which cover the walls of this room go back to the middle of the third 
century A.D. and inform us that we are here dealing with a shop which 
contained various kinds of merchandise, textiles, perfumes, and jewelry 
belonging to Nebuchelus. One can also see six horoscopes similar to the 
one found in the house at the edge of the ravine farther to the south. The 
whole is equivalent in importance to the contents of a good parchment, 
and is the largest group of graffiti as yet discovered at Dura.” 

Among the objects taken from this house is an ivory knob off a piece 
of furniture and a little red terra cotta vase (height 0.17 m., width 0.105 
m.) in the shape of a gourd. 


The House at the Edge of the Ravine (No plan at hand). 


A last row of houses was constructed at the edge of the plateau at the 
east end of the Palmyra road. They are situated on the east side of the 
street which bounds the preceding block and which, farther to the south, 
follows the west wall of the House of the Large Atrium. These dwell- 
ings had been partially excavated in the summer of 1924; thus, here too 
we merely completed the work left undone. Moreover, the entire east 
part of this section, which overhung the abrupt slope of the ravine, has 
disappeared. 


27 Editorial Note. See below, pp. 79 ff. 
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The house situated at the east end of the Palmyra road shows the 
usual Dura plan of two successive courts surrounded by rooms. These 
open on the street to the northwest through three doors: the first to the 
east leads directly into the court; the second into a portico, likewise in 
the court; the third, to the west, into a vestibule (A). 

The court (B), of considerable size (5.85 m. by over 8 m.), is adorned 
on the west side with a modest portico composed of a single column be- 
tween pilasters, in back of which is a room (diameter 4.05 m. by 7.40 
m.). To the north we have a long and narrow chamber (C) ; to the south, 
however, a second court or inner inclosure (F ) whose dimensions nearly 
equal that of the first (width 5.65 m.), and which communicates with it 
by means of a large opening (1.95 m.). To the west of this second court 
a large room (5.95 m. by 5.75 m.) could be reached directly from with- 
out by passing under the gallery of the first court. It, too, opens directly 
on the second court (F), as well as on the corner room (I, 5.80 m. by 
2.60 m.). Two rooms more (G and H) are located on the south side of 
the court, where we find a large outer corridor below the surface of the 
street. 


The Ravine Shops.” 


Halfway down the inner ravine a small group of buildings had been 
built on a sort of landing checking the precipitous slope of the street. 
They seem to have been two substantial adjoining shops containing 
storerooms, and not houses, from which they clearly differ as to plan. 
At about the middle of a facade, 31.50 m. long, under a sort of peristyle 
with a large central column (diameter 0.80 m.), two passages (2.80 m. 
wide) open on the street. The building contains a vestibule (A), 8.48 m. 
by 2.19 m., off which two large rooms are located (6.05 m. by 3.65 m. 
and 5.75 m. by 3.90 m.). The one to the east (B) still contains four 
large earthenware jars inserted in its floor. The west storeroom (C) 
communicates with another large room (5.55 m. by 4 m.) which opens 
on a lower corridor (F). This last, by turning at right angles, prolongs 
the vestibule behind the wall of the facade. There one can see two large 
stone jars of the kind already mentioned as present in various houses of 
the town. 

Annexed to these shops on the east are six intercommunicating rooms 
whose outer walls have fallen into the ravine. They contain a small 


** Editorial Note. Of these no plan is at hand. 
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interior staircase (J) and several of them derive their light from a court 
(N), 5.40 m. wide. 


Finds. 


The walls of this little group are razed to within 1.20 m. of the 
ground, which has almost entirely prevented the survival of graffiti or 
inscriptions. Nevertheless, a silver(?) ring, a beautiful bronze fibula, 
and a small terra cotta lamp whose design represents a kneeling woman 
with outstretched arms were discovered. These lamps, common through- 
out the entire Graeco-Roman world, are rare here and the one just men- 
tioned is the second of its kind found at Dura up till now. 

A second street, to the north of the first, descends from the plateau to 
the bottom of the ravine. It, too, was cleared. By making a number of 
successive turns, it reaches the upper town by a more gradual slope and 
the walls on each side of it are extremely low when they have not been 
entirely carried away by water pouring down from the plateau above. 
Its width varies between 4.15 m. and 6.40 m. Nevertheless, by clearing 
these two descending streets, we learned something about the methods 
of communication between the upper and lower towns of Dura. All these 
houses and streets furnished us with a large number of coins and bronze 
objects as well as some sets of pottery, either glazed or of simple terra 
cotta. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 


Painted Terra Cotta Plaques. 


In the main room of the House of the Court or of the Large Atrium, as 
M. Pillet calls it, were found a few completely preserved painted bricks 
and a large number of fragments. They are square, 0.41 m. by 0.41 m., 
and are 0,05 m. thick. In all cases there are traces of mortar or plaster 
on the roughened back, wherefore it is evident that they once adorned 
the walls of that room, forming a veneer to conceal the crude building 
material. The face of these plaques is covered with a creamy white slip 
on which the following designs, repeated again and again, are painted: 
the face of Flora, the bust of a youth, bunches of grapes, a cluster of 
three pomegranates, a similar cluster of three apples, fir cones, two fish 
(one swimming to left, the other to right), a fragment of a goat, a group 
of four shields of pelta shape, a rose, and a fragment of what may be a 
wreath. 

The face of Flora (Pl. VI, 4)* reminds one of a mask, since there is 
no trace of a neck. It is painted in frontal view. The face, which is pale 
pink, is outlined in brownish black; the same color is used for the out- 
line of the hair, although the hair itself within this outline is black 
streaked with maroon. The nose is outlined in maroon. The eyebrows 
are painted in two lines, the upper one black, the lower maroon; the lids 
are outlined in a single maroon line forming a sharp contrast to the 
white of the eye which is almost filled with an abnormally large black 
pupil. This gives a staring appearance of the countenance which is so 
characteristic of the paintings from the Baths,” although our painting 
is superior to them. In both cases, however, the large pupils touch the 
upper lids, thereby forming a sharp contrast to the Parthian Victory, 
painted on a wooden panel,’ where the pupils are in the corners of the 
eyes. The leaves and flowers in the hair and the streamer-like locks at 


* Only the right half of the plaque is preserved in the example at Yale; the illustra- 
tion on our plate is from the perfectly preserved example in Damascus. 
 Kepoll, Plo AS AIK, (3, pd, 61 f: * Rep. II, Frontispiece, and Pl. I, 1. 
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the sides of the chin are black streaked with maroon, the same color 
scheme which we have already noted on eyebrows and hair. On top of 
the head the hair is dressed in two round bunches, but not in the typical 
Parthian fashion. 

The youthful bust (Pl. VI, 2) is not in the center of the plaque, but 
more to the right, and there are indeterminate black blotches in the 
upper left field. The upper part of the plaque is missing, so that only the 
tip of the nose and the mouth, outlined in maroon, are preserved. Below, 
the bust ends in a broad horizontal line like the painted bust of a man 
inscribed Képodec.* The figure is heavily outlined in maroon, and the 
tunic is yellowish with double parallel stripes in maroon on the sleeves 
and on the border at the neck. When the slab was first found Mr. Little 
thought he saw a trident or a pelta painted in maroon below the left 
elbow. It is impossible to name the youth. 

Of the pattern representing bunches of grapes only the upper left half 
of the plaque with one complete bunch and a bit more than half of an- 
other are preserved. They are outlined in red on a white ground. As the 
height of the painted surface is 0.24 m., the original design may have 
consisted of six clusters. 

The plaque with the cluster of three pomegranates, now in Damascus 
(Pl. VI, 3), is in excellent preservation. The fruit is pale pink, heavily 
outlined in maroon. The leaves are pale green with black outline; the 
stems of the leaves are faintly outlined in black. The pomegranates are 
painted in more than twice their natural size, the largest one measuring 
0.17 m. in length, including the flower or calyx-lobe. The design is 
repeated on a piece of plaster found by Cumont in room C, the pronaos 
of the temple of Artemis,” where three pomegranates attached to a twig 
and painted in black and red are arranged exactly as on our slab. The 
earliest literary reference to a group of three pomegranates is in Eri- 
phus,® a poet of the Middle Comedy of the fourth century B.c., who states 
that the pomegranate tree was planted by Aphrodite in Cyprus, and in 
that connection he refers to a group of three pomegranates, evidently 
based on some picture.” In the late Roman period, however, the symbolic 


* Rep. I, p. 48, Fig. 22. 

5 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 175, Fig. 39, described on p. 176. 

6 In Athenaeus, III, 84, c. 

7 For the references to the pomegranate in art, see below, p. 50, n. 40. See also 
the group of three pomegranates painted on glass, published by Rostovtzeff, /svestija 
of the Archaeol. Commission, 1914, Pl. XII, 1 (lower half). 
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meaning seems to have been lost and when it occurs on our plaque and 
on the mural painting in the temple of Artemis it is probably a purely 
decorative motive, although in the latter case it may have reference to 
the myth of Nana and the birth of Attis.* 

The plaque with the fir cones, also in Damascus, 1s fragmentary, and 
the surface is much worn. Maximum height of fragment, 0.28 m.; max1- 
mum width, 0.32 m. Only one and a half fir cones are depicted ; they are 
crosshatched in black on a yellowish brown ground. The outlines of the 
cones are in heavier black than the inner hatching. Between them are 
black stems, but the needles are worn away. 

The rose design on a plaque in Damascus is made up of four heart- 
shaped petals outlined heavily in maroon on a white ground. In this 
form it already occurs as early as the thirteenth century in Assyria, and 
at Dura it is also found in the same shape, not only on the fresco of the 
Tribune, but also on the plaster cornice of Orthonobazus.’ Since the wild 
rose on our plaque is identical in shape with the rose on the cornice of 
Orthonobazus, and since the cornice can be dated to the beginning of 
the third century of our era, it is clear that the plaques also belong to 
the same date. 

The fragmentary plaque, badly worn, on which a wreath or garland 
seems to be depicted represents what may be the upper part of a garland 
outlined in red against a white ground, and the lower part greenish 
yellow outlined in black. 

The pelta design occurs in three types: in all cases the pattern is 
practically the same, but the color scheme is different. The pattern con- 
sists of four stylized shields of the shape borne by Amazons. They are 
arranged back to back, and are divided by four stems which radiate 

* For the pomegranate as symbolic of fecundity in literature, and especially for the 
legends regarding the origin of the pomegranate from the blood of Dionysus, Attis, or 
Agdistis, see Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions geschichte, I, 384 £. (aph- 
rodisiac effect) ; II, p. 1529 n. 4, p. 1541 n. 4 (Attis); p. 1413 n. 6 (Dionysus) ; p. 
1536 n. 2 (Nana became pregnant by placing a pomegranate in her bosom and bore 
Attis) ; p. 790 n. 2, and p. 1543 (Agdistis), see also p. 790 nn. 3 and 4. For the pome- 
granate in the cults and myths of Asia Minor, see also Henri Graillot, Ze culte de 
Cybele, mére des dieux, a Rome et dans Empire romain (Paris, I912), pp. 20, 120 
N., 2, 202-203, 209, 238, 373. 

* For the references to the rose design see p. 51 n. 41. The two sets of plaster 
cornices, now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Yale University, are published by Cumont, 
Fouilles, pp. 226 ff., Pls. LXXXVI-LXXXVII (cornice of Orthonobazus), pp. 238 ff., 


Pl. LXXXVIII (cornice with Bacchic subjects). I expect to publish these mold-made 
cornices elsewhere. 
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from a central circle. At their ends the stems curl outward like tendrils. 
The first type (Pl. VI, 1), now at Yale, is nearly complete; here the 
design is painted in heavy maroon on a white ground. The second type, 
at Damascus, has the design in maroon on a grayish black ground, 
whereas the third type, also at Yale, has peltae of somewhat different 
shape with interior crescent-shaped markings. In this type the back- 
ground of the plaque is black with a white border, 0.035 m. wide. The 
peltae—two are preserved—are outlined in yellow with white interior, 
and the central part of each pelta is marked with a yellow crescent. The 
stems which radiate from the central circle are in yellow. Now since the 
pelta design occurs in three different color schemes, as we have seen, it 
is probable that all the other designs were painted in various colors. 
The pelta design occurs also in China, in the Han period, to decorate 
the upper surface of the lid of a casket in lacquer work,”° but the four 
peltae are somewhat differently arranged, and do not have the radiating 
stems. 

The most interesting of the whole series are the fish design and that 
of the goat. The plaque with the fish occurs in two color schemes. On 
the fragment of a plaque at Yale the fish, one swimming to left, the other 
to right, are painted in black outline on a white slip (Pl. VII, 2). The 
outline of head, eyes, fins, and tail are in black on pink, and the bodies 
are crosshatched to indicate the scales just as they are represented in 
Assyrian art. About three-fourths of the plaque is preserved, so that 
the tail of the upper fish and the head of the lower one are missing. Al- 
though this brick, according to Mr. Little’s notes, was found in Tower 
15 along with another on which the name Babatheumenes is inscribed,” 
it seems quite probable that this fish design also occurred on our wall, 
especially since the fragment of a fish in another color scheme was found 
in the House of the Large Atrium. On that example, which is so frag- 
mentary that the lower fish is altogether missing, and only the body of 
the upper one preserved, the crosshatching of the body is in red. The 
fish is a well-known mozf in Christian art, but it also occurs decora- 
tively in Jewish art.* In our last report I have discussed the importance 


10 Fischer, Die chinesische Malerei der Han-Dynastie (Berlin, 1931), Fig. 10, and 
p. 72. This casket belongs to the second half of the first century a.p. Here the pelta 
pattern is surrounded by human figures. 

11 Place, Vimive et l’Assyrie, Pl. 43, 1. 12 See below, pp. 46 f. 

18 For example, on a Jewish mosaic in the synagogue of Hammam Lif, see Kohl- 
Watzinger, Anitke Synagogen in Galilaea, p. 201. 
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of the fish in the cult of the Syrian goddess Atargatis, who once was a 
fish. According to another legend she was born from an egg carried 
from the Euphrates by fish, and to show her appreciation she requested 
Zeus to have them placed in the zodiac.” It cannot be mere chance that 
when the fish are represented as a sign of the zodiac they swim in oppo- 
site directions just as they do on our plaques. Indeed, I am convinced 
that the fish sign of the zodiac was intended by the painter of these two 
bricks. 

There are also two types of goat; on the better preserved plaque (PI. 
VII, 1) are preserved the head, the forepart of the body, and the fore- 
legs. The body is painted in solid yellow on a white ground, but it is 
doubly outlined in black and in orange. The horns are outlined in black, 
and the details, such as eye and musculature, are also in black. On the 
very fragmentary plaque which depicts the second type, the body of the 
animal is brown outlined in black. In both types the forelegs project, 
just as they do in Capricorn. Unfortunately, the back part of the body 
is not preserved, but I believe that it was in the form of a fish, and that 
Capricorn, the sign of the zodiac, was meant. It is well known that the 
signs of the zodiac are a Babylonian invention, and Capricorn, half goat 
and half fish, is a product of oriental imagination. When Mars is in 
Capricorn and Venus in Pisces they have their greatest power.”* Is it 
possible that the face on one of the bricks is not Flora, but Venus, and 
that the youthful bust is that of Mars? 

It is impossible to fix the order of the bricks, nor do we know the 
dimensions of the wall space they covered. At any rate it is clear that all 
the bricks were made in molds 0.41 m. by 0.41 m., and that the whole 
composition must have given the impression of a huge mosaic or of a 
rug hung from the wall. The style of the paintings belongs to the be- 
ginning of the third century a.p. These plaques are painted in mineral 
colors difficult to preserve until varnish was applied to hold the tints. 

Another terra cotta plaque, 0.41 m. square, but not belonging to the 
above-mentioned series except for one of the fish types, was found in 
Tower 15 (Pl. VII, 3). It is now in the Museum of Damascus. As on 

14 Rep. II, p. 113 and n. 70. 

*° See Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc., s.v. Dea Syria, col. 2241, where the 
references are given. 

*6 See the excellent article by Cumont in Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier, Dict., s.v. zo- 
diacus, pp. 1047-1048. Raymond Koechlin, /’Arz de l’I slam, la céramigue, Pl, 2, 2A, 
and p. 19, publishes the fragment of a tile from Algeria, eleventh century a.D., which 
represents the forepart of a goat. This, too, it seems to me, represents Capricorn. 
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the other series the plaque is covered with a creamy white slip on which 
is painted in dark outline a bearded man standing to front in the con- 
ventional Parthian fashion.*’ He wears a tunic, but no shoes. In his 
right hand he holds at arm’s length a large vase by its foot, and perhaps 
a sacred reed in the same hand,” unless the reed is growing at his side 
in the manner of the other reed on his left side. According to Mr. Little 
the inscription, which is in the upper right corner, reads Babatheumenes: 


BABAOEY | MHN | HC. 


As I have not seen this plaque I quote the measurements and color 
scheme from Mr. Little’s notes. The height of the man is 0.265 m., the 
height of the vase in his right hand is 0.11 m. The hair and eyes are in 
black, the nose in purple, but the beard is outlined in purple within 
black. The figure wears a white tunic, reaching to the knees, with two 
vertical stripes starting from the shoulders. Between these stripes is 
painted a rectangular object not mentioned by Mr. Little. This may in- 
dicate the priestly rank of the man. The left shoulder to the elbow is 
outlined in gray within black; the girdle is indicated by a black line. 
According to Mr. Little the man holds a small cup in his left hand. The 
hand is outlined in purple within black except for the thumb, which is in 
purple alone. The legs and toes are similarly outlined in purple within 
black. The vase in the right hand is gray with a black outline. The 
painter evidently meant to give the impression that the vase was of 
silver. 

A figure holding a vase so conspicuously and surrounded by reeds 
such as grow on the banks of the Euphrates must have some connection 
with the River-god. Mesopotamia depends upon her rivers for the fer- 
tility of the soil, and so it is only natural that in the ancient Babylonian 
pantheon many River-gods were worshiped.” In the time of Hammu- 
rabi, Ea was the god of the greatest water known to the Babylonians ;”° 


17 He stands in the same attitude, with right foot in side view, and left foot in 
frontal view, as the third figure from the left on the lower register of Tableau V on 
the east wall of the pronaos of the temple of the Palmyrene gods, Cumont, Fowilles, 
Pl. XLVIII. 

18 The drawing is damaged under his right hand. On sacred reeds see Cumont, 
op. cit., p. 67 and n. 3, where he quotes an incantation beginning “O pure reed, holy 
reed.”’ In the same incantation the tamarisk is also invoked. See also Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, p. 167, for the healing power not only of the water of the 
Euphrates, but also of the vegetation that surrounds it. 

19 See Jastrow, Die Religion, I, 62 f. 20 Tbid., p. 128. 
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he brings fruitfulness and plenty to the land,” and the sacred water of 
the Euphrates is invoked in an incantation for the purification of man.” 
It seems, therefore, that the large vase held by the man on our plaque 
contains the sacred water of the Euphrates, and that the reeds which 
surround him are also sacred. There are plenty of analogies for a River- 
or Rain-god holding a vase, and in the early Babylonian period water 
usually spurts from the vase.** This is evidently symbolic of sprinkling 
with water, a rite which plays such an important part in all incantations 
and purifications, and it is interesting to note that in all lustrations the 
water of the Euphrates was preferred.“ But the man on our plaque is 
neither a Rain-god nor a River-god. His garb is that of an ordinary 
man or perhaps of a priest, and he bears the Syrian name Babatheu- 
menes. To my mind the plaque depicts a priest either as performing an 
incantation in time of drought on the banks of the Euphrates, or as mak- 
ing a thank offering to the divine Euphrates in fulfilment of a vow. The 
reeds show where the scene takes place. 

From the above-mentioned analogy on Tableau V in the temple of 
the Palmyrene gods” not only for the pose, but also for the stylization 
of the reeds, it is clear that our plaque belongs to the same period—the 
beginning of the third century a.p. 

How the custom of decorating walls with a veneer arose, and how 
far the tradition, once established, spread far and wide is made clear 
by the following rapid survey. 

To conceal their drab mud-brick walls the Babylonians invented 
glazed tiles. The excavations of Koldewey and Wetzel* at Babylon 


*+ In the Elamite period, the Bull-god is the beneficent rain that refreshes the earth, 
see our 2p. (1) p. £12. 

22 See Jastrow, of. cit., I, 343. 

*° Adad is depicted on Sumero-Akkadian seal cylinders as a Rain-god holding a 
vase from which water spouts, see our Rep. I1I, 131 n. 146; on a terra cotta figurine 
he is represented in the same manner as a Rain-god, see Koldewey, Das wieder erste- 
hende Babylon, p. 273, Fig. 212; and he occurs, as before, on a kudurru found at Susa, 
see Rep. ///, 131 n. 147, cf. also p. 128 for Adad as Rain-god. Andrae, Kwltrelief aus 
dem Brunnen des Asurtempels zu Assur (Leipzig, 1931), Pls. 1-7, has recently pub- 
lished a remarkable relief representing a Mountain-god flanked by Rain-demons who 
hold vases from which water flows. 

*4 Jastrow, of. cit., I, 378. For the sacred waters of Syria, their healing power, and 
the cult of the Euphrates, see Robertson Smith, op. cit., pp. 157 ff. 

25 See above, n. 17. 

** Koldewey, Das wieder erstehende Babylon, pp. 25 ff., 100 ff.; Wetzel, Die Konigs- 
burgen von Babylon, pp. 84 ff., 122 ff. 
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brought to light thousands of fragments of glazed tiles, and the more 
recent exploration of Warka” by Jordan has enriched our knowledge 
considerably of this kind of decorative art. The Babylonian enameled 
tiles that have come down to us belong to the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
II (604-561 B.c.), but they are so skilfully made that they must be the 
result of a long period of development. They are not of terra cotta, as 
those of Assyrian manufacture, but are made of artificial stone, consist- 
ing of lime and sand. 

It so happens that we have earlier examples of enameled bricks in 
Assyria than in Babylon, but there can be no doubt that the Assyrians 
borrowed the invention from the Babylonians. The chief centers of dis- 
covery of glazed bricks in Assyria are: Assur, excavated by Andrae;* 
Nineveh and Nimrud, excavated by Layard ;” and Khorsabad, investi- 
gated by Place.* 

In Assyria glazed bricks were occasionally used to adorn the facades 
of buildings,” but they were more frequently used for interior decora- 
tion.** In Babylonia, however, glazed tiles were used very frequently as 
an external decoration, especially in the New Babylon of Nebuchadnez- 
zar II. Because they were made in molds the same decoration occurs 
time and again. In this rhythmic repetition lies the chief charm of these 
long friezes of lions, bulls, and dragons which once lined the walls of 
the Procession street and of the Ishtar Gate. All this can now be visual- 
ized in the new State Museum of Berlin, where are also exhibited in 
restoration the decoration on the walls of the Throne Room.** They look 


27 Jordan, Uruk-Warka, pp. 18 f. 28 Andrae, Coloured Ceramics, pp. 10 f. 

29 Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, pp. 18 f. 

30 Place, Mimive et lV Assyrie, I, 115 ff., 233 f., 255 ff. 

81 Perrot-Chipiez, Chaldaea and Assyria, I, p. 291, Fig. 123; p. 292, Fig. 124 (de- 
tail of enameled archivolt at Khorsabad); p. 255, Fig. 106 (battlement of Sargon’s 
palace); Place, of. cit., Pls. 11, 14-17. 

82 Perrot-Chipiez, of. cit., 1, p. 225, Fig. 90 (interior of palace of Sargon at Khorsa- 
bad) ; see also the decorative enamel bricks from Assur of the time of Tiglathpileser 
I (1120-1100 B.c.), illustrated in color by Andrae, of. cit., Pl. 6, and those from the 
palace of Tukulti-Enurta II (890-884), zdzd., Pls. 7-9. For the representation in 
colored glazed bricks from the temple of Sargon’s citadel at Khorsabad, representing 
lion, bull, eagle, tree, and plow, see Place, of. cit., Pls. 24, 26-27, 29-31, and Perrot- 
Chipiez, of. cit., II, Pl. XV. 

83 See the guide entitled Zehn Bilder aus den altorientalischen Sélen des vorder- 
asiatischen Museums zu Berlin (Berlin, 1930). One of the lions is now in the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Yale University. See especially Koldewey, Das wieder erstehende Baby- 
lon, Figs. 16, 26, 30, 31, 64; idem, Ischtar-Tor, Pls. 10-12, 14-15, 17. For the decora- 
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like huge tapestries hung on the walls, and that seems to have been the 
intention of the Babylonian artist. 

Also in the Persian period there have been found glazed tiles at Baby- 
lon,** but the finest examples come from the citadel of the Achaemenid 
kings at Susa, witness the inimitable bodyguard of Darius I (521-485 
BCA S* 

In the Mycenaean period the fresco on the floor of the king’s megaron 
at Tiryns” is arranged in groups of four panels repeated many times. 
Here, too, the Babylonian tradition survives, and we are reminded of 
strips of oriental rug or carpet in the geometric, octopus, and dolphin 
patterns. In Greece, however, where limestone and marble were close at 
hand, a veneer of glazed bricks was not necessary. And yet, even there, 
unglazed painted bricks were used architecturally for decorative pur- 
poses, especially in the archaic period, as, for example, at Thermos” 
where they adorned the metopes of the temple of Apollo, and at Athens 
where painted bricks were used as metopes to decorate sepulchral build- 
ings.” In Etruria, also in the archaic period, painted bricks have been 
found.” 

As to the geometric patterns found on Assyrian glazed bricks a 
glance at Andrae’s plates makes it clear that they are limited, and are 
largely based on weaving and plaiting. They are, therefore, important 
evidence for the reconstruction of curtains and carpets. Patterns based 
on plants are limited almost exclusively to the date palm and the pome- 
granate. The latter, an Assyrian fruit, has a long history as an emblem; 
it was borrowed by Syrians, Persians, Greeks, Phoenicians, and Chris- 
tians, and is found in Manchuria, India, Armenia, in Jewish syna- 
gogues, and in Turkish mosques.*” Under Egyptian influence, in the 


tion of the walls of the Throne Room, see also Wetzel, Die Konigsburgen von Babylon, 
Pls. 37 and 38 (in color). 

84 See Koldewey, of. cit., Fig. 80; Wetzel, of. cit., Pl. 39 (in color). According to 
Wetzel, pp. 120 ff., they belong to the time of Artaxerxes I (465-425 B.c.) 

85 See Dieulafoy, Suse, Pl. VII; Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, the 
Orient and Greece, Pls. XXXVI, 3, XLIV; Perrot-Chipiez, Persia, p. 141, Fig. 68; cf. 
Maurice L. Pillet, Ze Palais de Darius 1° a Suse, pp. 73 f., Fig. 24, p. 82, Fig. 26. 

38 Rodenwaldt, Ziryms, II, Pls. XIX and XXI. 

87 Antike Denkmiailer, II, Pls. 49-524. 

8° Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiguarium, Berlin, Nos. 
1811-1826; Swindler, Ancient Painting, Fig. 244; Antike Denkmaler, II, Pls. 9-11. 

89 Swindler, o. cit., Fig. 391 (from Caere). 

*° The pomegranate first occurs on Assyrian monuments in the thirteenth century, 
B.c., see Andrae, of. cit., Pl. 5 1. For its later occurrence from the ninth century to the 
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middle of the second millennium, the lotus first appears. The rose, ro- 
sette, or daisy pattern is the most common decoration for borders on 
Assyrian glazed bricks. Where it originated nobody knows—perhaps 
its origin is to be sought in the star of Ishtar, but the rosette, like the 
pomegranate, has a history of several thousand years.“ 


Neo-Assyrian period, iid., Pls. 19, 34. For the pomegranate as a symbol of Assyrian 
royalty or as an offering to the god Asur, see Perrot-Chipiez, Chaldaca and Assyria, 
I, p. 109, Fig. 29; II, p. 99, Fig. 45; p. 273, Fig. 153. The goddess of fertility on the 
cliff reliefs at Maltai and Bawian holds a staff out of which pomegranates grow, see 
Bachmann, Felsreliefs, p. 37 and Pl. 12. For a pomegranate tree with fruit and leaves 
on a Carthaginian stele, see Perrot-Chipiez, Phoenicia, II, p. 64, Fig. 59. In the syna- 
gogue at Tell Him pomegranates and grapes form the chief motives in the panels of 
the mural frieze, see Kohl and Watzinger, Andihke Synagogen in Galilaea, p. 185. For 
tapestries found at Noin Ula, Mongolia, with pomegranate design, see Kozlov, Comptes 
rendus des expeditions pour Vexposition du nord de la Mongolia (Leningrad, 1925), 
Figs. 7-8. The grapevine and twigs of pomegranate occur on the mural mosaics in the 
Kubbet-es-Sachra in Jerusalem, see Strzygowski, Aszen, pp. 215 f. Figs. 210@ and 
210d. For sprays of pomegranate and grapevine on the exterior friezes of the Ar- 
menian church in Zwarthnotz and in Achthamar, see zd7d., p. 317, Figs. 322 and 323, 
also p. 297, Fig. 286. A curious mixture of a grapevine entwining a pomegranate tree is 
found on a floor mosaic at Madeba, see zb7d., p. 318, Fig. 324. Even more remarkable 
is the tree sculptured in one of the niches of the mosque of Amman, in Moab, which 
bears alternately grapes and pomegranates, zzd., p. 109, Fig. 100. In the church of 
Peter and Paul at Jerash a mosaic has sprays of pomegranates in the upper corners, 
see Crowfoot, Churches at Jerash, P\. 12, cf. also Clédat, Baoutz, Pl. LXXXIII. On a 
Venetian plaque (Strzygowski, Asien, p. 306, Fig. 304) we see on a minor frieze sprays 
of pomegranates, whereas on the main frieze two peacocks drink the water of immor- 
tality from a vase out of which a grapevine grows. Again, one of the pillars in Venice, 
contains a vine with grapes and pomegranates growing out of a vase, see zd7d., p. 319, 
Fig. 326. Also on the famous silver chalice from Antioch (2dzd., p. 320, Fig. 327) 
occur vase, vine, and pomegranate. For the vine and pomegranate twigs in India, on 
the northern gate of the stupa at Sanchi, see zdzd., p. 313, Fig. 316. Strzygowski, Ar- 
menia, p. 587, also Asien, pp. 485 ff. and passim, sees in the vine and pomegranate 
symbolic Mazdean meaning. On the question of Mazdeism in Dura, see Cumont, Syria, 
XII, 1931, pp. 302 ff. For the union of the vine and pomegranate, an old decorative 
motive in Syria, see Cumont, Fowilles, pp. 247 f. For the pomegranate among the many 
fruits in garlands at Pergamon, Magnesia, and Cyme, see Margarete Stephan, Dze 
griechische Guirlande, pp. 38 f., 42, 45. 

41In its simplest form with four petals the rose already occurs at Assur, on an 
enamel pithos, as early as the thirteenth century B.c., see Andrae, Coloured Ceramics, 
p. 9, Fig. 2. In this form it also occurs at Dura, not only in the fresco of the Tribune, 
now in the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University, see Cumont, Fouzlles, Pl. I, but 
also on the plaster cornice of Orthonobazus, as well as on one of the terra cotta plaques 
discussed above. Even as late as the thirteenth century a.p. in India, the rose with 
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In the Seleucid period of Warka, Jordan found many glazed bricks 
which once decorated the new temple of Anu and Antum.” 

In India glazed tiles were manufactured in great numbers, and were 
used for the same purpose as in Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. At 
many centers in Sindh and the Punjab they have been found, and it is 
surprising to find the survival of so many Babylonian and Assyrian 

atterns, as, for example, rosettes, lotus buds, and lotus flowers. 

That the art of making bricks was known to the Chinese in the Han 
period (206 B.c.—220 a.p.) is made clear especially through the investi- 
gations of Fischer.“ So far as we know they were used only for interior 
decoration of sepulchral monuments, but if private houses of the Han 

eriod had survived, I am sure that they would be found also there. 

The Babylonian tradition is found in the Christian period even as 
late as the tenth century, as is evinced by the excavations at Patleina,” 
in Bulgaria, where glazed bricks and plaques had once decorated the 
walls and apse of the church and of the principal compartments of the 
monastery. In this monastery, it is interesting to note, two of the com- 
partments were used as an atelier for the manufacture of these plaques. 
It seems, therefore, that they were the product of skilled monks. The pat- 
terns on the Bulgarian plaques give the effect of rugs hung on the walls. 
There can be no doubt that mosaics and glazed tiles are a more perma- 
nent substitution for tapestries. A good illustration of this are the tiles 
from the large mosque at Kairuan in northern Africa,** the painted 
bricks from Dura, and the decorative stone slabs found by the American 
expedition to Syria.” 

To sum up. We have traced the influence of Babylonian glazed tiles 
on Assyria, Greece, Etruria, India, China, Islam, and East Christian 
centers. It is, therefore, not surprising that the tradition was also found 


four petals is found on glazed tiles, and on a lacquered box from Sindh, see Sir George 
C. M. Birdwood, The Industrial Arts of India, Part II, Pl. 64. 

*? Jordan, Uruk-Warka, Pls. 29, 48, 49-52; cf. also pp. 18 f. for a discussion of 
the location of the enamel friezes. 

** See Birdwood, of. cit., Part II, Pl. 75 (dis), and pp. 330 ff., Figs. 1-37. 

“* Otto Fischer, Die chinesische Malerei der Han-Dynastie, P\s. 6-7, 25-27, 59-73. 
On pp. 135 f. Fischer gives a list of the known bricks and the subjects depicted. 

4° See J. S. Gospodinow in the Bulletin of the Bulgarian Archaeological Institute, 
IV (1914), 113 ff., Pls. XXIII—XLII; Strzygowski, Asien, p. 200, Fig. 195; Armenia, 
pp. 568 f. 

*6 Strzygowski, Asien, p. 201, Figs. 196@ and 1968. 

*T See Wulff, Alichristliche und byzantinische Kunst, I, 265, Fig. 252. 
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at Dura. The whole of Asia stood godmother to the artist who fashioned 
the plaques at-Dura. 


Voussotrs from the Priests’ House (Pl. VIII, 1 and 2). 


Of the many fragments of busts in bas-relief on limestone pillars 
found in the House of the Priests three are fairly well preserved, al- 
though in every one the face is badly battered. The busts are carved on 
the faces of these pillars, which have the following dimensions: 0.22 m. 
deep, 0.25 m. broad on top, and about 0.22 m. broad at the bottom. 
Where the busts are cut off below the chest they project 0.03 m. The 
heads are about 0.07 m. high. In no case can the length of the face of 
the pillars be determined because all of them are broken off at the bot- 
tom. Only one (Pl. VIII, 1) shows traces of the torus molding below 
the bust. It seems that the head of every bust wears a high cap, perhaps 
in the manner of the headdress of Cybele. It is not the pointed cap of the 
priests of Atargatis,“ but is much more like the Phrygian cap. The face 
of the bust which is best preserved (Pl. VIII, 1) is not looking straight 
forward, but the head is turned slightly to one side. Whether it is male 
or female is difficult to determine, although I believe it to be female. 
The figure wears a tight-fitting garment which is arranged below the 
neck in v-shaped parallel folds, very wooden in their modeling; over the 
left shoulder hangs a mantle, also of crude parallel folds. Another ex- 
ample (Pl. VIII, 2) wears a garment cut lower at the neck, but also 
with a similarly arranged mantle over the left shoulder. This bust is 
certainly female, for she wears a necklace with a disk-shaped pendant. 
She is looking straight ahead, whereas a third example has the head 
turned slightly to the right. What purpose did these reliefs serve? 

Cumont, in his excavations at Dura, found in the chapel of Aphrodite 
two Victories also carved on pillars, but he does not discuss their use 
in the chapel. That they served the same purpose as our busts is evident. 
The question raised above regarding their purpose can be answered with 
certainty when we consider the very close parallels found at Hatra. 

In his excavations at Hatra, Andrae found a large series of busts in 
the archivolts of the entrances leading from the court into the various 
rooms of the main palace.” Every voussoir of the archivolts over the 


48 For their garb see Rep. J//, p. 136 n. 173; Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 59 f. 

*9 Fouilles, Pl. LXXXIV, 1-4, and pp. 220 ff. 

50 For their relative position and distribution see Hara, II, Pl. VIII, upper illus- 
tration. 
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entrances to Halls 1, 4, 7, and 9™ had been decorated with a bust, except 
in one case where an altar is represented,” and in another where a horse 
is sculptured.” The first voussoir of the archivolt of Hall 1™ is almost 
an exact reproduction of our type, except that the bust is cut off shorter 
below the shoulders in order to make the head larger. This was neces- 
sary because the entrance is very high. From the voussoirs at Hatra it is 
clear that our stones, all of which are broken away at the bottom, must 
have continued below the busts to a distance of about half the height of 
the figured parts. The examples at Hatra also have the same torus im- 
mediately below the busts. Where male heads are represented at Hatra 
they are always bearded. That would be in favor of considering all of 
our busts to be female, for none is bearded. It is furthermore noteworthy 
that the folds of the drapery at Hatra are just as wooden as those on 
our busts.” 

On the archivolt of the south /zwaz of the main palace at Hatra every 
fifth voussoir contains a Victory in relief.°° These Victories are so 
closely paralleled with those discovered by Cumont in the chapel of 
Aphrodite that the latter must have decorated an archivolt over the 
entrance of the chapel. 

The busts from Dura, as has been made clear by the measurements 
given above, are slightly wedge-shaped, and, judging from the use of 
the close analogies at Hatra, they too must have decorated the archivolt 
of the entrance of the building in which they were found. That this 
doorway to the Priests’ House was not so high as those in the facade of 
the main palace at Hatra is made evident by the facts that our busts are 
not cut off so closely beneath the shoulders, and that the heads are not so 
large. It is impossible to know whether every voussoir was decorated 
with a bust, as in the above-mentioned parallels at Hatra, or whether 
only every third voussoir had a bust, as on the archivolt of the summer 
palace at that place.” 

Hatra is the best preserved example of a Parthian city, and the busts 
on the voussoirs have all the earmarks of the Parthian style. Andrae 

51 Hatra, II, Pls. XIV—XVIII. 

*? Tbid., Pl. XIV, fourth voussoir. Small portable limestone altars of similar shape 
have been found at Dura and at Assur. For the latter see Andrae, of. cit., p. 154, Fig. 
262. Two of those found at Dura are of bronze, the larger measuring 0.06 m. and the 
smaller only 0.03 m. 

58 Tbid., Pl. XVIII, sixth voussoir. 7 oid., Pk XIV. 

5° See especially the sixth voussoir of the archivolt of Hall 7, idid., Pl. XVII. 

58 Tdid., Blatt 49, Fig. 259, and p. 153. a G1) Son ol OOS 
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does not attempt to date them accurately, but in one of our voussoirs™ 
the drapery is very similar to that of the bust published in last year’s 
report,” indeed, the folds of the mantle over the left shoulder are identi- 
cal in both, and therefore we cannot escape the conclusion that both are 
of the same date, namely, the first half of the third century a.p. 

The discovery of these voussoirs with busts in the Priests’ House and 
of those representing Victories in the temple precinct before the chapel 
of Aphrodite have given us new material for the appearance of the 
facades of these structures. It would not be difficult for an architect to 
make a restoration on paper of the curve of the archivolts over the doors 
leading into these two buildings. Future excavations may inform us 
that all the entrances to the important chapels and shrines of the temples 
of Artemis and of Atargatis were constructed on the same principle. 


°8 Our Pl. VIII, r. 59 Rep, III, Pl. XVII. 


Itt 
INSCRIPTIONS 


I. THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH 
BY S. GOULD? 


167.” MEASUREMENTS of the ruins which lie one mile outside Dura on 
the road to Palmyra disclose that they are the remains of a triumphal 
arch, whose size and probable proportions are indicated in the accom- 
panying sketch. Since only parts of the upright piers are still standing, 
no trace of the original inscription was found zz sztw, but in the sand 
below were discovered sixteen fragments (several small fragments 
which merely corroborate the restorations indicated by the original six- 
teen were found later). The relative size, the shape, and the lettering 
of each of these fragments are shown in the accompanying restoration. 
(See also Pls. XIII, XIV.) The first fifteen fragments were found on 
the southwest side of the standing piers, the sixteenth on the northeast 
side. The duplication of lettering on XII and XVI, for example, indi- 
cates that we have to deal with a double inscription, and the assignment 
of various fragments to one side or the other was from the start a diffi- 
cult task. As far as is known at present it is not possible to make any 
certain distinction in the lettering on either side, although the south- 
west inscription seems to show slightly larger and more widely spaced 
letters and to be cut into stone of a slightly more greenish tinge. In any 
case the historical information imparted by the inscriptions will not be 
invalidated by uncertainties of this sort. 

A tentative restoration, less complete than the one herewith presented 
but not differing seriously from it, was made from the original photo- 
graphs and squeezes, and then was sent to Professor Clark Hopkins for 
verification and amplification on the ground. Two letters were received 
in reply. 

The first letter in its opening paragraph contained the following de- 


* The material for this paper was prepared by the members of Professor Rostovt- 
zeff’s Seminar for 1931-32, consisting, besides Mr. Gould, of Margaret Crosby, Mary 
Goggin, R. Boecklin, Robert O. Fink, Aldis B. Hatch, Alan McN. G. Little, and D. E. 
W. Wormell. 

* The numbers of the inscriptions follow the series in Rep. ITI, but the letter D is 
now discarded as no longer necessary. 
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tailed information. Additional fragments (for all these fragments see 
Pls. XIII and XIV) of stone V (which along with VII, had been left 
unconsidered in the original restoration) were found to fit beside stone 
VIII; then it was also found to be possible (though, from the appear- 
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ance of the squeezes and photographs, this fact was not at first suspected ) 
that fragment I X could contain F and the first stroke of N, the second 
stroke of N being on fragment X. In the proposed restoration VIII had 
already been connected with XI, but Professor Hopkins found that 
VIII and XI fit perfectly also with VI on the third line; since it was 
already known that X fitted XII, a combination of fragments VIII, 
XI, VI, V, 1X, X, XII could now be set up with comparative certainty. 

Professor Hopkins now turns to notes on the inscription as a whole 
and proves that it was inscribed on either four or five blocks. Block I 
consists of stones I, II, and IV (this is proved because IV on its left- 
hand edge fits I). Block II consists of either XIV or XIII and XV. 
Though it is difficult to decide which should go on the southwest side, 
it is at least certain that XIII and XV go together, because if the A in the 
second line of XIV were made to fit the A in the first line of XIII, the 
left-hand straight edge of XIV would coincide with the middle of XIII. 
The argument against putting XIV in the principal or southwest in- 
scription is that seven letters of the first line, namely IMPCAES must 
then correspond to ten of the second, TRAIANOOPT;; but it is to be 
noticed that in stone I five letters already correspond to four. Against 
accepting XIII and XV there are two rather more serious objections; 
considerable wearing away on the left edge of XIII must be assumed 
to make room for half the O of OPT, and, secondly, since DAC appears, 
GER almost certainly does also, and room for two G’s, the second of 
which actually appears on stone III, must be found; but if XIII and III 
are juxtaposed there is not sufficient room on XIII for the two letters 
VG. Therefore, XIV is almost certainly to be accepted on the southwest 
side. Block III comprises stone III and enough extra width to contain 
the letters NER in the first line. The second letter of the second line of 
stone ITI looks more like a P than an E, but it is not impossible that it 
should be an E. Block IV contains in the first row stones VIII, V, IX, 
in the second row stone XI, and in the third row stone VI. Its left 
straight edge is shown by VIII and XI and its right straight edge by 
IX. (It is to be noted that IX fits X, both the edges being straight, so 
that if there are only four blocks in all, as is possible, IX and X belong 
to the same block, which would then be very large.) Stone V with its 
new fragments fits IX perfectly and just touches VIII at one point. 
IX has on its right-hand side the left-hand asta of an N and on its 
left-hand side the Aasta of any letter which has a straight left-hand 
edge; and V gives the straight left edge of the letter which comes second 
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before the N, but this last-named letter cannot be an I because too much 
space is then left between the two Aaséae; or, in other words, the newly 
discovered fragments of V show certainly that FIL is impossible. 
Therefore NERVAEFNERVAE must be read and the cross strokes 
of the E (i.e., before the F) account for just the proper amount of space 
between the extant Aaséae. In this case the E on V must fit tightly 
against stone VIII so that there is no gap between the VA and the E, 
and this fit can just conveniently be made. 

We now come to the exceedingly important matter of proving that the 
title Parthicus cannot have appeared in the inscription. Since VI in the 
last line fits XI in the second line, the second letter of the word after 
DAC cannot, on account of that curved part of it which actually ap- 
pears, be A, and, therefore, PARTH is impossible. 

In the third line GIO, the O extending almost to the edge of the 
block, are certain, and a small stone, not listed or photographed, fits 
before GIO and shows a dasta, undoubtedly of an E. 

Block V contains stones X and XII, unless, as we have seen, these 
are really part of a very large block IV. (According to Professor Hop- 
kins there is no need for a ligature on stone X.) 

The northwest inscription offers no difficulties; there is a clear liga- 
ture at the end of the second line, the end of the last line is very doubt- 
ful. 

According to the measurements of Professor Hopkins the widths of 
the blocks are, respectively, 1.12 m., 0.60 m., 0.84 m., 0.88 m., and 1.10 
m., making a total length for the inscription of 4.54 m., a length which 
accords well with the width of the central arch. 

Professor Hopkins’ second letter contained only the notice that cer- 
tain fragments of the letter M in IMP in the last line have been found, 
but there is nothing adjacent to them on either side. 

We turn now to the historical background of the inscription. Trajan 
left Rome in 113 a.p.,° probably on October 27* and arrived in Antioch 
at the beginning of the New Year, perhaps January 7 or 23, 114.” From 
this date until the time of his death, the chronology of his movements 
becomes exceedingly difficult. There are three sources which seem to 


8CJ.L., X, 6887, with Paribeni’s note, II, 285. Cf. also De la Berge, p. 158, and 
Henderson, p. 314, n. 4. 
4 Longden, p. 1, Suid. s.v. civenomOn. Cf. G. Calza, Boll. d. Assoz. St. Medit., 1932, 


No. 4, p. 29. 
5 Longden, p. 2, imit.; Stauffenberg, p. 284, imiz.; Malalas, X, 272, I, ad fin. 
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give conflicting evidence; first, the archaeological remains,” which ad- 
mittedly prove that Trajan left Rome in 113; second, the account in 
Dio,’ in which the campaigns in Armenia and Mesopotamia seem to 
have taken place in the same year, namely 114; and, thirdly, the date 
ascribed by Malalas to the earthquake at Antioch, namely December, 
115." Consequently, two complete systems of chronology have been made 
out, one, followed by De la Berge, Henderson, and others, according to 
which the campaign in Armenia took place in 114, Mesopotamia in 115, 
the earthquake in December, 115, i.e., the date given by Malalas, and 
the attack on Adiabene and on Ctesiphon, together with the revolt and 
the siege of Hatra in 116; while the other chronology puts the Arme- 
nian and Mesopotamian campaigns together in 114, the earthquake in 
the early months of 115, the attack on Adiabene and Ctesiphon in 115, 
and the revolt and the siege of Hatra in 116. This latter view is the one 
advanced by Longden. 

Except for the chronology, we can construct from Dio an account 
which is consistent, and, disregarding large gaps in our knowledge, 
fairly clear. Trajan bestowed the vacant throne of Armenia on Axi- 
dares, son of Pacorus, the former king of the Parthians; but Osroes, 
brother and successor of Pacorus, declared his nephew incapable of rul- 
ing and installed Parthomasirus, the oldest son of Pacorus. Trajan de- 
clared war and arrived at Antioch in 114, where he heard that civil 
war had broken out among the Parthians, a pretender, Manisarius, 
fighting against Osroes. Meeting, consequently, with no resistance, 
Trajan went from Antioch to the Euphrates, thence north to Satala in 
Armenia, and then to Artaxata. At Elegeia on the way, Parthomasirus 
met Trajan and begged to have his kingship confirmed; he was, how- 
ever, killed somewhat mysteriously. Armenia now became a Roman 
state and Trajan received the title of Optimus in 114. He is next seen in 
Mesopotamia, either in 115 according to the first chronology, or in 114, 
according to the second. Batnae, Nisibis, Singara, and Edessa were 
entered without resistance; Abgarus, ruler of Mesopotamia, and other 
dynasts submitted, and Mesopotamia also became a Roman province ; 
whereupon Trajan was given the title of Parthicus in rrs or 114, which 
he did not, however, officially ratify until the capture of Ctesiphon in 
116 or 115. Trajan then wintered at Antioch and the earthquake oc- 
curred during this winter, 115-16 or 114-15. In the spring of 116 or 


8 See n. 3. * Dio, 68, 17 to end. 8 Malalas, X, 275, I, imiz. 
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115, he crossed the Tigris by means of boats built at Nisibis and de- 
feated Mebarsapes, king of Adiabene. This district became the Roman 
province of Assyria. Trajan’s next objective was Ctesiphon; there are 
two views as to his route thither, first that he himself crossed the desert 
somewhere just below Nisibis and proceeded with his fleet (a fleet whose 
existence on the Euphrates is certain)* as far as Babylon, thence back 
to the point on the river Euphrates opposite Ctesiphon, and then across 
the desert again to Ctesiphon itself; the second view holds that Trajan 
himself marched down the Tigris directly to Ctesiphon, while the fleet, 
acting in conjunction with him, proceeded down the Euphrates to Baby- 
lon and then back to the point opposite Ctesiphon from which the ships 
were dragged across the desert. 

The rest of Dio’s account, namely, the capture of Ctesiphon, the visit 
to Charax Spasinu, the revolts, the attack on Hatra, and Trajan’s death, 
need: not detain us; for we have seen that our inscription does not con- 
tain the title Parthicus, which Trajan officially assumed at the capture 
of Ctesiphon. . 

As can be seen from the foregoing account, the only possible occasion 
for the erection of the triumphal arch at Dura comes in the progress of 
the fleet, whether accompanied by Trajan or not, and whether in 115 
or 116, down the Euphrates. 

Reverting to the chronology, I give a summary of the main argu- 
ments advanced by Longden for his dating of the earthquake. 

1. Malalas’ date is discredited because, according to Longden, he 
gives it as December 13, 115, but, of course, December 13, 115, was not 
a Sunday but a Thursday. 

2. Either Xiphilinus or Malalas must be abandoned, because Xiphili- 
nus says that Pedo”® was consul when killed by the earthquake, which, 
since Pedo was cos. ord. for 115** must therefore have taken place early 
Li kts: 

3. Extant inscriptions” show that in the two years 114 and 115 Tra- 
jan received five, and possibly six, imperial salutations, namely the 
VIIth to the XI Ith, inclusive. Therefore, in 116, he received only one, 
the XII Ith, or possibly two, XI Ith and XIIIth, and in 117 none. Now, 


® Xiphilinus speaks of Trajan’s plans to convey it to the Tigris according to Dio68, 
28, imit.; Arrian also mentions unmistakably the existence of this fleet; note especially 
Jacoby, I14, pp. 872 f., fr. 115, 127 e¢ al. 

Se T)i0, 68, 25, 1. mY Longden, pr.4; Cl.L,, V1,'43: 

12 Longden, p. 5; C./.Z., IX, 5894, X, 6887, XI, 6622, etc. 
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if the Ctesiphon campaign was delayed until 116, six (or five) saluta- 
tions must have been won by successes before the earthquake, and, as we 
have seen, very little fighting occurred then; moreover, surely the events 
comprised in the capture of Adiabene, and of Ctesiphon, and the crush- 
ing of the revolt, deserve by such reckoning many more than one, or 
possibly two, salutations. 

4. According to Xiphilinus,” the title Parthicus was given to Trajan 
after his capture of Batnae and Nisibis, i.e., during his Mesopotamian 
campaign, but officially confirmed by him only after the capture of 
Ctesiphon. If, therefore, the Mesopotamian campaign be placed in 115 
and the capture of Ctesiphon in 116, we should expect to find the title 
Parthicus not at all before 115, sporadically in the latter half of 115 
and earlier half of 116, and always after 116; whereas, if the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign is placed in 114 and the capture of Ctesiphon in 115, 
the title Parthicus will occur not at all, or only very rarely before 114, 
sporadically in 114-15, and always after 115. This latter, Longden 
shows by abundant examples” to be exactly the case; in only one inscrip- 
tion, and that from Upper Egypt, is Parthicus missing after the middle 
of 115. 

5. That Armenia and Mesopotamia were conquered in the same year 
is made probable by the existence of coins with the reverse legend “Ar- 
menia et Mesopotamia in potestatem p. R. redactae,’”** whereas no coins 
apparently were struck to celebrate the conquest of Armenia, as would 
most probably have been done if the first year had closed with this 
SUCCESS. 

The above are the main arguments advanced by Longden to support 
his contention that Ctesiphon was captured (and consequently the Dura 
Arch erected) in 115 rather than 116. 

The older writers, De la Berge, etc., accepting Malalas’ date for the 
earthquake had, according to Longden, disregarded Xiphilinus, but 
Stauffenberg” points out that the fact of Pedo’s being consul when killed 
offers no objection—as Longden himself admits—to the date of Mala- 
las; for Pedo, as cos. ord. for 115 could be thought of as one of the con- 
suls for the year, and, if he died in December, 115, might still be de- . 
scribed as 6 Unatoc.’” 


28D10; 68, 23) 2: 

™* Longden, p. 6, imit.; C.7.L., II, 2097, etc. 

*° Longden, Cohen, No. 39 = &./.C., II, Trajan, No. 642. 

16 Stauffenberg, p. 277. *" Longden, p. 4, ad fin. 
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As for the argument of Longden that Malalas discredits himself be- 
cause he says that December 13, 115, A.D., was a Sunday, Stauffenberg”* 
supposes him to be calculating according to the Tyrian calendar, so that 
“der 13 Apellaios fallt auf den 30 Dezember; nun ist aber der 30 De- 
zember des Jahres 115, entsprechend der Angabe des Malalas (‘uée¢ a’) 
ein Sonntag, womit die Richtigkeit seiner Datierung erwiesen sein 
durfte.” Longden is doubtful whether this chronological expedient is 
permissible and prefers to suppose an ingeniously discovered coinci- 
dence; he concludes with the words: “Even if it were to be proved that 
one of Malalas’ two dates was at least consistent with itself, I do not 
think that the proof of this point could upset the other evidence for the 
date of the earthquake collected in this article.’ 

As for the rest of Longden’s arguments, each one in itself offers, of 
course, merely probability, and many will prefer not to abandon the one 
definite date our sources supply in connection with the earthquake, 
namely, that of December 30, 115, of Malalas. This, if we accept it, 
dates our triumphal arch in 116 A.D. 

The arch itself offers some support to Longden’s view inasmuch as 
Professor Hopkins feels fairly confident that the imperial salutation 
appearing on the stone is IX; it might possibly be XI and this is con- 
ceivably in accord with the older view. But the amount of space left for 
the numeral after TR POT suggests XX rather than X XI; and in the 
accompanying restoration the numerals have been supplied on the as- 
sumption that Longden’s chronology is correct and that the arch was 
erected in 115 A.D. 

The other unsettled question is whether Trajan personally accom- 
panied the fleet down the Euphrates. At first sight the passages in Dio 
seem to support the view; but @ przorz it must be admitted” that since 
the emperor’s objective was Ctesiphon, which is on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, and since he and his army were already east of the upper 
river, the natural course for Trajan to pursue would be to march straight 
down the Tigris; yet Henderson goes too far, of course, when he denies 
entirely the existence of a fleet on the Euphrates; it is attested by both 
Xiphilinus and Arrian.” But a difficulty arises when Dio says kal wexel 
tic BaBudGvoc attic éxwenoav ;” yet there is no indication here that Tra- 
jan is present. If Trajan is proceeding down the Tigris and the force 

18 Stauffenberg, p. 277, init. 19 Longden, p. 35, ad fin. 


20 The arguments here are Henderson’s, pp. 327 f. 
21 See n. 9. 22 Dio, 68, 26. 
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on the Euphrates is a little in advance of him it is at least understand- 
able that they should proceed as far as Babylon to overcome resistance 
there or possibly for some other reason, and then return to the point on 
the Euphrates opposite Ctesiphon. Later Dio” tells what Trajan saw in 
Babylon; but this occurs as part of a general description of the city and 
may well refer to what Trajan saw during the visit he made to Babylon 
after the capture of Ctesiphon. Finally, Dio™ does definitely make the 
statement that Trajan had visited Babylon kata te thy onpnv kal dia Tov 
’AheEavdpov, but this statement occurs after the account of the capture of 
Ctesiphon; and, indeed, after the capture of the stronghold and capital 
of his enemy, the Parthian king Osroes, would be the only safe and logi- 
cal time for Trajan to pay homage to Alexander. However, the account 
of Dio is, of course, consistent with the other interpretation, so that the 
question whether Trajan was personally present at the erection of this 
arch must remain undecided. 

That a force actually did move down the Euphrates through Dura 
is made certain by the mention in Arrian of the cities of Phaliga® and 
Anatha,” the one just north and the other south of Dura. One fragment*’ 
also of Arrian says: © 5& vautikoc otpatéc, iva mep uh akpa éml moAU avéxouea 
TOU MoTapyoU anneta Tov moby tic 600, EupnapémAer THI oTpatiai, and, as Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff has pointed out, Dura may very well itself be one of 
these places, since there a large promontory juts out into the Euphrates. 
Finally, we have a parallel for this course of action in the campaign of 
Septimius Severus against Ctesiphon in 198 a.p.”* 

As for the name of the dedicator, so much uncertainty prevails not 
only as to the legions actually in the East at the time but also to the 
reading of the last line of the stones, that the effort to restore any defi- 
nite letters seems to be hopeless.” What was the immediate reason for 
the erection of the arch can only be surmised. Probably Dura, being in 
direct line of communication with Damascus and Palmyra, was an out- 


28 Dio, 68, 27. 24 Dio, 68, 30, I. 
5 Steph. Byz., s.v. Darya. 6 Jacoby, IId, p. 872, fr. 116. 
a? J btd:., Dp. 873, £8. 127: 25’ Dio, 76, 75; 3 and. 4. 


*® Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc., Vol. XXIII, col. 1284, gives full infor- 
mation about the possibilities. The following legions certainly took part in the cam- 
paign: IV Scythica (C./.Z., III, 10336), VI Ferrata (C./.Z., X, 5829), X Fretensis 
(C.1.Z,, VI, 1838), XVI Flavia (C./.Z., X, 1202), 111 Cyrenaica (C\7.2., X, 3733) : 
the following may have done so (for the evidence see Ritterling) : XV Apollinaris, 
I Adiutrix, XXX Ulpia, XI Claudia, II Traiana Fortis. See also Paribeni, II, 285, 
and Chapot, p. 80. 
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post of the Parthians, and the force descending the Euphrates met here 
and overcame its first opposition; or perhaps a Roman detachment was 
left there and erected the arch for Trajan’s other successes in the East. 


Note on the Restoration. 


Except for the uncertainty of one year in the date, this restoration is 
fairly certain in the main points; but in many relatively unimportant 
particulars, such as the exact situation of the lost letters, it is, of course, 
purely exemli gratia. 

But as can be seen from comparison with Professor Hopkins’ letters, 
there are two rather important points on which the members of Professor 
Rostovtzeff’s seminar have been unable to change their original opinion 
in spite of his having reéxamined the stones. These points are: first, the 
ligature on stone X which we feel is necessary (otherwise no room can 
be found for the M of MAX) and of which we believe we can see slight 
traces on the stone; second, the number and size of the blocks; since we 
must have room for two O’s in TRAIANOOPT (Professor Hopkins’ 
figures seem to leave room for only one), and since stone IV shows a 
straight right edge, we have made an extra block 16, and measure as 
follows: Block I, 0.91 m.; 16, 0.51 m.; II, 0.60 m.; III, 0.84 m.; IV, 
0.74 m.; and V, 1.o1 m. 


II. NOTE ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


BY A. B. HATCH 


The ruins of the Triumphal Arch outside the city of Dura have been 
described by M. Pillet.* The question arises as to the similarity of this 
structure with other such monuments of the Roman Empire. If the arch 
at Dura follows some definite type, we may suggest a possible recon- 
struction from the few remains zz sztu. 

The early standardization of the basic principle of the Triumphal 
Arch is generally accepted. The main differences between arches occur 
in the use of the material, the kind of decoration, the number of passage- 
ways, and the dimensions of the component parts of the structure. In 
Europe the Greek order was applied in marble like a mask to the rubble 


1 See above, pp. 3 f. 
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core. The surface lent itself so readily to the hand of the sculptor that 
the tendency for decoration increased until the artists achieved such a 
vulgar display as is found in the Arch of Constantine. On the other 
hand, in the Near East there is a lack of marble, which could be im- 
ported only at a great expenditure of time and money. Consequently, 
the architects utilized native quarries. The use of local stone leads to a 
second distinguishing characteristic of Syrian and African arches— 
that of plainness. When limestone or basalt composes the arch, the possi- 
bility of sculpture becomes limited. It is significant that in towns which 
employ marble, such as Leptis Magna and Tripolis, the arches show 
a great amount of carved decoration, comparable to the European style. 
Since, however, there is no trace of true marble among the ruins at 
Dura, we may say that the arch there is of the plain type with little or 
no ornamentation. 

The monument has the three-passageway form of entrance. Practi- 
cally all of the dedicatory arches in Syria both outside and inside the 
cities are of this nature. Town planning in Syria also provided for 
propylaea or entrances to temple inclosures similar in appearance to the 
memorial arches.* All these forms undoubtedly have a common proto- 
type in the Assyrian palace front with its high center door flanked by 
two lower side passageways.* The Triumphal Arch at Dura is located 
farther east than any other of its kind in the Roman Empire. At last, 
after nine centuries, the somewhat plainer child at Dura returns to face 
its ancient forefather at Khorsabad.* 

In considering the dimensions of the monument, the topography of 
the country plays as important a part as the idiosyncrasies of the archi- 
tect. Unfortunately, as is the case with many arches in Syria and Africa, 
the attic has disappeared, so that there is no way of giving its exact 
height; anywhere from 4 m. to 6 m. is possible. With regard to the size 
of the entrances, the following table furnishes a basis for comparison 
with other arches: 


? Anderson and Spiers, Arch. of Greece and Rome, p. 167; De Vogiié, Pl. 28; 
Schurer, M.V.D.P.V. (1900), No. 2; Schumacher, Zeit. d. Deutsch. Pal. Ver. (1902), 
pp. 131 ff. 

* Breasted, Proc. Amer. Hist. Assn., I (1914), 107; Olmstead, Hist. of Assyria, 
pp. 275, 298, 306, 498, 565; F. Oelmann, Bonn. Jahrb., 1922, pp. 148 fi. 

* Fletcher, Hist. of Arch., p. 46. 
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LOCATION 


~ 
- 
Ln! 


HEIGHT OF 
CENTRAL ARCH Be 


TIMGAD 6) A. 
BENEVENTUM 7) A. 
EAST ARCH 9) 
DAMASCUS 13) 


HEIGHT OF 
4 NONE “ 7. EL 7.6] 7.4 
SIDE ARCH 
WIDTH OF 
4.19) 4.20) 9 7.63] 6.47 
CENTRAL ARCH 
WIp? OF 
a 3.09 9.74 3.2 
SIPE ARCH 


A= built under Trajan. Nos. 8-13 located in Syria. All measurements in meters. 





From the above table several facts are outstanding: the height of the 
center arch is, in every case, approximately double that of the side arch; 
the arches after the time of Trajan are of greater height (12 m.) than 
those before (8 m.). The side entrances accordingly attain more eleva- 
tion, although the same proportion is kept as in earlier monuments. The 


5 Pillet, op. cit. 6 Gsell, Mon, Antig. de lV’ Algérie, I, 175. 

7 Rossini, Glz. Arch. Ant. Rom.; Baumeister’s Denkmdaler, p. 1865. 

® Wiegand, Wiss. Ver. D. T. Denk., III, Petra, p. 51. 

® H.C. Butler, Princeton Arch. Ex. to Syria, Div. 2, A. Southern Syria, pp. 243 ff.; 
Brunnow-Domaszewski, ?.A., III, 14. 

10 Butler, of. cit. 

11 Wood, Ruins of Palmyra; Baumeister, of. cit., p. 1865; Wiegand, Palmyra, p. 24. 

12 Schumacher, of. cit. 

18 Wiegand, Wiss. Ver. D. T. Denk., IV, Damask. (1921), p. 131. 

14 Curtis, Sup. Papers Amer. Acad. at Rome, I1; Baumeister, of. ctt., p. 1860; 
Cagnat and Chabot, Manuel d’Arch. R., p. 82. 

15 Rossini, op. cit.; Curtis, op. cit., p. 69; Fletcher, of. cit. 

16 Curtis, of. cit., p. 80; Rossini, op. cit.; Daremberg and Saglio, I, 394. 
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arch at Dura, dated under Trajan by the inscription, coincides well 
with other arches of that period in respect to the height of its passage- 
ways. The Arch of Titus, about.a decade earlier, also has an opening 
8.5 m. high. 

When we consider the width of the different arches a lack in agree- 
ment is noticeable. The same ratio holds everywhere, however, although 
the measurements of the central arch may vary. The center arch is about 
twice the width of the side arch. At Dura the ratio of about 2.7:1 is 
rather curious. The city arch of Dura also has very narrow passage- 
ways, with a ratio of 3.8:1. 

The measurements for the arch at Petra are taken from the restora- 
tion by Wiegand. These are questionable because of the state of the 
monument, which is nearly a total ruin. The widths are not irregular 
for a city arch which might be cramped for room by the buildings on 
either side of the street, but the height seems excessive for the first cen- 
tury of the Empire. 

At Bosra there is possibly the nearest approach to the triumphal arch 
of Dura where the following features of the Hellenistic style must have 
been present: an isodomous construction, gables, niches and impost 
molding used for blocking off, and the outer corners of the monument 
left plain. From the size and type of stone, we may judge that the in- 
scription appeared in the attic. This inscription, cut on each side of the 
arch, served to remind a traveler approaching or leaving Dura how 
great a conqueror had passed that way. 


III. ALTAR DEDICATED TO ZEUS BETYLOS 
BY H. SEYRIG 


168. This monument was found in the sanctuary of the Palmyrene 
gods. Quadrangular altar, 0.72 m. high by 0.27 m. wide. Acroteria are 
simply sketched on the summit (Pl. XV, 1). The face bears the follow- 
ing inscription. 

Och natowy | All Betuly | tév npde tH | "Opdvtm Ave(ndtoc) | Aiputavdc 


otpa(tiatyc) | Aey(edivoc) 8 Lu (Okie ) ’Avt (wvetviavijc ) | ev&apevoc | 
avebykev. 


“To [his] national god Zeus Betylos, [god] of the dwellers along the 
Orontes, Aurelius Diphilianus, soldier of the 4th Legion Scythica An- 
toniniana, has dedicated [this altar].”’ 
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Letters large and clear of a late type, some of them with a cursive 
form. The stone cutter, when he lacked space at the end of the lines, cut 
a small letter or gained space by combining two letters. The reading of 
the abbreviations is certain except for the last word in line 6, which we 
read ’Avt(wveiviaviic). It is true that this surname is nowhere attested, 
so far as we know, for the fourth Scythic legion, but the reading avteu- 
Eauevoc would have the inconvenience of introducing a neologism diff- 
cult to justify. As the gemdzlaccum “Aurelius” did not become really 
common except under Caracalla and as the form of the letters are appro- 
priate for this period, it is probable that the fourth Scythica also re- 
ceived the surname of this prince, which he bestowed, as we know, on 
several other military units. 

Diphilianus, whose national god is a god of the region about the 
Orontes is evidently a Syrian: his legion, in fact, had been stationed 
for more than a century and a half in the territory of Antioch where it 
must have recruited part of its contingent." 

Zeus Betylos appears here for the first time. Betylos is a Greek tran- 
scription of the Semitic compound Jezel, that means house of El, and 
was used in ancient Semitic worship to describe the cult-stone in which 
E] was considered as being present. By and by, the central place given 
to this object in ritual promoted it to the rank of an independent god, 
known as the god Bethel, who at last took advantage of his prominent 
function to supersede and to evict the former and less materially present 
owner of the cult-place.* Ultimately the word detylos became a Greek 
substantive, and was applied to any baetyl, any stone that seemed to 
draw supernatural power from the presence of a deity. This substantive 
Baitudec and its derivate BaitUAtev occur only with late authors,’ none of 


1 Ritterling, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc., s.v. Legio, cols. 1559 ff.; Rostovtzeff in 
Rep. I, p. 49. 

2 A comprehensive study of the documents related to the god Bethel has been pub- 
lished recently: Eissfeldt, Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, XXVIII (1930), 1-30. 
On the psychology of such developments in Semitic cults, see Eduard Meyer, Zezt- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, VIII (1931), 10 ff. Subsequently, the 
name of the god became also the name of the town, by a process that is not unparal- 
leled in Syria: see, for instance, the inscription from Zizeh in Transjordan, mention- 
ing Zeus who is in Beelfegor, where it is clear that Beelfegor had been the name of the 
god before being the name of the town (Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archéologique en 
Arabie, II, 234, 650). 

8 Baitudog occurs in Hesychius, and in Damascius, Vita /sidort, 94.203; also Corpus 
paroemiogr., II, 468; Baitudicv in Philo Byblius, 7.H.G., III, 568. 
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whom seems earlier than Philo Byblius, who probably compiled his book 
about 100 a.p. Zeus Betylos, then, must have had the shape of a baetyl, 
one of those roughly hewn stones that are not unusually pictured on 
coins, especially—to mention only towns situated on the banks of the 
Orontes—in Emesa and in Seleuceia Pieriae.* The gods of both these 
towns were considered as supreme gods, and therefore assimilated to 
Zeus, but the god mentioned on the altar from Dura is probably of a 
character less local, and Diphilianus seems to have understood that all 
the shapes taken by Zeus in the various towns on the Orontes were but 
shapes, that should not hide the unity of the god. It is, of course, very 
probable that other baetyls than those in Emesa and Seleuceia were to 
be seen in the region of the Orontes, and one of them has actually been 
discovered on the mound of Qadesh (Laodiceia-ad-Libanum), not very 
far from Emesa.° 

An evolution similar to that of the god Bethel is a feature of several 
other Semitic cults. In the mountains to the west of Aleppo—not far 
from the valley of the Orontes where Zeus Betylos was worshiped—two 
high-places were devoted, respectively, to Zeus Bomos and Zeus Mad- 
bachos, the former of these epithets being the Greek translation, the 
latter the Greek transcription, of a Semitic word for azar: it seems clear 
that the altar in these cases was first dedicated to some other and less 
consistent deity, which it finally replaced in worship.* A Phoenician 
inscription from Laodiceia in Canaan, near Tyre, shows that the god 
Milkashtart was conceived there as dwelling in a cult-stone or cham- 
man, which was considered itself as the property of another god sub- 
ordinate to the first, and whom the text calls daal-chamman, the Lord of 
the cult-stone: in this instance the evolution is not completed as in the 
cases of the god Bethel or Zeus Bomos, but the cult-stone, not yet an 
independent deity, has already given rise to an independent god." 

In the case of Zeus Betylos of the Orontes, we can safely assume that 


*B.M.C., Galatia, etc., Pls. 27-28 (Emesa); 32 (Seleuceia); also A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, II, 928. The “black stone” of Emesa, that was brought to Rome by the Emperor 
Elagabalus, is also pictured on an interesting Corinthian capital from Rome: Stud- 
niczka, Romische Mitteilungen, XVI, 273, and on several Roman or municipal coins. 

5 Pezard, Qadesh, Pl. 29, Fig. 1. 

° Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscr. (American Exped. to Syria, 1899-1900), Nos. 
48, 100-108. Cf. Porphyr. De abstin., II, 56: Aoupatyvol 8& tic ’Apablac Kar’ toc 
Exaotov E0uov naida, dv bd Bwudv ZOantov @ xpwvTat wo Eodvyy, 

"Eduard Meyer, Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, VIII (1931), 
8 ff. 
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the god was worshiped by the natives long before the arrival of the 
Greek settlers. But the question is whether we should understand the 
word detylos that is appended to the name of Zeus, as the mere substan- 
tive Baitudec, that was certainly quite independent of any god Bethel at 
the time when our inscription was cut, and would imply nothing more 
than the fact that the supreme god was worshiped under the shape of a 
stone, of a baetyl; or whether we should suppose that the god had of old — 
been known by some Semitic name of the kind of Bethel, to which the 
name of Zeus would have been appended by the Greeks in order to ex- 
press his supremacy. The question is an important one for the history 
of North Syrian cults, but it seems unsafe to answer it in the present 
state of our knowledge. The latter opinion would, of course, be sup- 
ported by those scholars who think that all the widespread evidence of 
the cult of the god Bethel: is ultimately derived from one source, the 
well-known cult in the town of Bethel in Palestine, whence the god is 
supposed to have moved with Palestinian worshipers to Phoenicia and 
northern Syria.* And in old times, indeed, Phoenician influence is felt 
as far as Sinjirli,” while the case of Zeus Bomos also proves that the 
evolution of some cults at least, in northern Syria, closely resembles that 
of the cult of Bethel. But it may be argued, also, that Betylos is men- 
tioned only twice in inscriptions from northern Syria, once on our altar 
from Dura, and once in a dedication from Kafr-Nebo (near Aleppo), 
where we learn of a triad consisting of Seimios, Symbetylos, and Leon.” 
Both these texts are dated as late as the beginning of the third century 
A.D., and in both, Betylos could easily be interpreted as a substantive. 
It is better, therefore, to wait until further evidence allows a more defi- 
nite answer, and we must be contented with putting clearly the terms 
of the problem. 


§ Hissfeldt, loc. cit. 

® #.g., in the cult of El (whose importance in the Phoenician theogony is now clear 
from the Ras Shamra tablets) and Baal-chamman, as well as in the use of Phoenician 
script: see Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II, 2, pp. 427 ff. 

10 Chapot, Bull. Corr. Hell., XXVI (1902), 182; cf. Prentice, /mscriptions in North- 
ern Syria (Princeton Exped.), p. 1170. The name of Symbetylos is often interpreted 
as transcribing the Semitic ’shm-bet’el of the Elephantine Papyri (e.g., Eissfeldt, loc. 
cit., p. 22), but the interpretation by Greek etymology (obv-Baitudec = baetyl-com- 
panion) is quite as probable: Eduard Meyer, Papyrusfund von Elephantine, p. 58, n. 2. 
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169. Four fragments of gypseous stone found on the western side of 
the city arch in the roadway directly opposite the central arch (Pl. XV, 
2). Two of the stones are complete, though badly weathered, the surface 
measuring 0.0545 m. by 0.162 m. and 0.55 m. by 0.153 m.; the other 
two are broken on the left, measuring 0.365 m. by 0.75 m. and 0.40 m. by 
0.172 m. Height of letters, 0.07 m. 


[TONAAMTIO 

TATONYMAT! 
KON KAA YAI 
ONCOAAEM 
NION TTAKAT! 
ANON ANTIFON 
-OCMAPIWNOC 
APXIEPEYCTON 


EYEPIETHN 


Restoration. 






[TON] AAMTTPO 
[TA]TON YTTATI 
[KON KAAYAI] 
[ON COAAEM] 

5 NION TTAKAT! 
ANON ANTITON 
OC MAPI@NOC 
APXIEPEYC TON 

[6EYEPrETHN] 











The surviving four stones form part of a dedication originally con- 
sisting of five superimposed blocks, each, with the probable exception of 
the last, containing two lines of writing. The measurements of stone | 
are given by the incomplete Aauneo of the first line, and the incomplete 
tov of the second, which, filled in to complete Aaunpotatov gives an ap- 
proximate 0.48 m. to 0.50 m. for the complete stone, the complementary 
letters ta in the second line, being balanced by to in the first. This stone 
is thus some 0.05 m. or 0.06 m. smaller than the other two. From this 
difference in the length of the stones it must be inferred that they origi- 
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nally formed the face of a structure which served to bind them together. 
The base of just such a structure 1 m. square, and nearly level with the 
central passageway, is to be found on the left of the central arch. It is 
probably to this that the stones originally belonged, projecting above the 
ground to a height of at least 0.9 m. and forming the base of the statue 
of Pacatianus, or the front of an altar. Stone II has been almost com- 
pletely restored from the termination of UnatiKéc¢ and the full name of 
Pacatianus which occurs C./.Z., III, 94, Claudius Sollemnius Paca- 
tianus. It must be noted that the nine or ten letters of the first stone are 
followed by an average of ten or eleven letters per line on the larger 
stone. For stone II the three remaining letters of Unatikev and the four- 
teen of KAavdiev LodXeu give a distribution of nine letters for one line and 
eight for the other, thus making up an inscription of two smaller stones 
and three larger. Stone V has been restored in accordance with the 
usual formula. 

5 and 6. Iaxatiavov. The name occurs in an honorific inscription of 
C./.L., 394, at Bostra, dedicated by Flavius Severus, optio of the Legio 
III Cyrenaica Severiana Alexandriana to Pacatianus as Legatus pro- 
praetore in the Province of Arabia and to Marinus, his son, the future 
rival in 249 a.p. of the two Phillips. The two legions which have ap- 
peared in Dura are the Legio IV Scythica (cf. Reg. /, p. 49, Inscription 
4; Rep. //, p. 83, Inscription H. 1; and in the present report, Inscrip- 
tion 168) and Legio III Cyrenaica (cf. Cumont, Fowles, Inscription 
3), the former stationed in Syria, the latter in Arabia. The third Cy- 
renaica made its appearance in Syria in the Parthian War of Caracalla 
(cf. Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc., s.v. Legio), again in the 
expedition of Severus Alexander, and again under Valerian and Gal- 
lienus. In view of the title Alexandriana which is supplied as necessary 
to fill a lacuna in the Bostra inscription (cf. Brinnow and Domaszew- 
ski, III, 292), it is to the campaign of Alexander of 231 that our in- 
scription must be referred, a period when the city, already increasing 
in military importance in the time of Caracalla, was made the head- 
quarters for the Euphrates movements of the Roman army and was 
heavily reinforced against the approach of the victorious Sassanians. 

6 and 7. ’Avtiyovec. This name has been restored by careful compari- 
son with the ends of the letters visible on the stone. A Macedonian name, 
it occurs in Cumont, Fouzles, Parchment I, 1. 8, and perhaps in Inscrip- 
tion 56 of the same work on a plaque found in the shrine of Aphrodite 
in the temple of Artemis. 
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7, Mapiuvec. The name occurs in Cumont, Fouzlles, Inscription 69, 
where Marion is the foster father of Apollophanes, the son of Lysanias, 
a member of the family of Lysias, the hereditary governors of the city 
(cf. Johnson, Dura Studies, Pl. I] and Cumont, Fowles, Inscription 
52, found in the entrance to the temple of Artemis). 

8. apxiepevc. For a similar dedication at Palmyra cf. Corpus [uscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, 11, 3, No. 3970, dated 203 a.D., where the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta are hon- 
ored by 

Xa[Aunc Ma]Arixou t[od Bu ]Atadouc 
dexiepeuc kal ou[umtocia] pxoc lepéwv peyiotou 


Ocob Aide By | [Aov] 


In view of the fact that Salmes makes the dedication as chief priest of 
Palmyra’s chief deity and that Antigonos is connected with the family 
of Lysias commemorated in the temple of Artemis, it seems probable 
that he is the chief priest of Artemis Nanaia, whose temple precinct was 
used by the Romans for a municipal center (cf. Rep. ///, p. 32). It is 
less probable that he is chief priest of the cult of the emperor (cf. the 
many inscriptions under dexiepetc tév LeBactav in the index of /.G. 
Reh): . 

g. Evepyétyv. An alternative reading of Lwtijea instead of Evepyéetny 
is suggested, in view of the imminence of the Persians from whose at- 
tacks Pacatianus may have been the city’s chief deliverer. 


170. Square altar of gypsum covered with plaster. This altar, 
together with another whose inscription had been hammered out, and a 
large mortar for offerings was found on the left-hand side of the south 
wall of the Palmyrene Gate, covered over with rubble as a means of pro- 
tection. The greater part of its plaster surface, surmounted by a solar 
disk outlined in red, broke into fragments. Height of the letters, 0.033 
m., with the exception of the surviving E, which is 0.04 m. The letters 
are painted red. 

E 
@ZAM 
TON B]@MON ETTOI! [HSE] 


2. . . . WZAM. Perhaps the Semitic name of the dedicator. 
3. not. The word énoince may have been completed below on the ledge 
of the altar as on the altar to Commodus found under the same circum- 
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stances in the main gate (cf. Rep. /, p. 42). The termination may have 
been painted here or on the invisible side of the altar. 


171. Found on one of two fragments of a gypseous half-column near 
the central passage of the city arch. Height of the fragments, 0.49 m. 
and 0.58 m. Though no inscription was found on the smaller fragment, 
the missing portion of the Emperor’s name must have occurred on it, as 
the surviving lettering is found along the top of the larger fragment, 
and was presumably the continuation below of an inscription beginning 
on the stone above. The curved surface of the column is very badly worn 
and destroyed at the sides. Height of the letters approximately 0.06 m. 


ANT]@NINOC CEBACT[OC] 


The sequence of titles Antoninus Augustus occurs only for Caracalla 
and Elagabalus. In view of the dedicatory inscription to Caracalla and 
Geta found in 1931-32 in the Praetorium, it seems likely that the pres- 
ent inscription refers to Caracalla and that it stood on one side of the 
central passage against the wall of the arch. Such semi-engaged columns 
have already occurred with inscriptions in the entrance to the temple 
of Artemis (cf. Cumont, Foudlles, Inscription 52). It may have been 
either a personal dedication of the emperor, an offering of the munici- 
pality, or a dedication of a private citizen similar to that of Antigonos 
in No. 169. 

It is strange, however, that no certain trace of inscription has been 
found upon the lower surface of the stone. If, then, there was no con- 
tinuation of the inscription, it stands without parallels. 


172. Tower 12 ¢er. Ona stone block in the sixth course from the top 
of the inner surface of the west wall. Length, 0.62 m.; height, 0.35 m.; 
height of letters uneven, 0.03 m. to 0.08 m. Found April 1, 1930, at the 
end of the preceding campaign. M is written N. The stone is badly 
weathered. 

APTEMIA@POC MIK 
KAAOY TOY APTE 
MIA@POY 


1. ’Aptepisupoc. A familiar name at Dura (see indices to Cumont and 
Rep. [/). 

1, 2. Mixxadoy, New at Dura. The name was first read with a final < 
instead of uv, but since the nominative would be most unusual here and 
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the reading is uncertain at best due to the bad condition of the stone, 
the normal genitive ending has been substituted. The name occurs fre- 
quently in Egyptian documents (see Preisigke, Vamenbuch), but rarely 
elsewhere (/.G.R.2., I, 705, from Thrace and III, 1480, from Galatia). 


173. Tower 15. Ona stone block in the fourth course from the top of 
the inner surface of the east wall. Length, 0.47 m.; height of letters un- 
even, 0.08 m. to 0.og m. Found November 27. 


BAPNAIO[C] 


Bapvaio[c¢] occurs elsewhere at Dura (Cumont, Fowzlles, Inscriptions 
121 and 127, with the note on 1. 9 of the latter. Also, Rep. //, D. 3). 


174. Tower 12 quater. On a stone block in the sixth course from the 
top of the inner surface of the west wall. Length, 0.49 m.; height of let- 
ters uneven, 0.05 m. to 0.11 m. Found December 6. 


BEIPAIO[C] 


Beipaio[c]. New at Dura. The first letter might be a © but “Betpaioc 
(probably not Oeipaioc) is the Semitic name "1"3. Cf. Dalman, Avama- 
asch-Neuhebraisches Worterbuch, 1897” (Kraeling). 


175. Palmyrene Gate. On a stone block in the sixth course below the 
beginning of the entrance arch of the north wall. Covered by an altar 
until date of discovery. Length of first line, 0.30 m.; height of letters, 
0.015 m. to 0.025 m. Length of second line, 0.33 m.; height of letters, 
0.0125 m. to 0.04 m. Length of third line, 0.21 m.; height of letters, 
0.0125 m. to 0.035 m. Found February 3. 


ATTOAAWNIOL 
APICTONOY TOY 
ATTOAAWNIOLY] 


1, ’AnodAwvioc. The name occurs very frequently at Dura (see indices 
to Cumont and Re. //). 

2. ’Apiotoveu, New at Dura. Occurs as a Macedonian name (see Pape, 
Eigennamen) and in O.G./.S., 51, from Egypt. 


176. On the stone jamb of the walled-up doorway of the building 
facing the desert to the right of the Palmyrene Gate. Length, 0.46 m.; 
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average height of letters, 0.02 m. Found December 10. (The graffito 
Mv [no%] ’ASdaioc AIO’ first published in Rep. ///, p. 37, is scratched be- 
tween ll. 2 and 3 of this inscription directly below the t09.) 


MNHCOH AIOCKOPIA[H] 
C KPATEOY TOY ATTOA[A] 


N 
WNIOY M OBOA[AJA[A 
AOC] 


1. yvnc%7. Very common at Dura especially in inscriptions from the 
Palmyrene Gate. For a discussion of this formula and its various forms 
see ep. //, pp. 96 ff. The abbreviation in 1. 3 is equally common. 

1, Atocxoeid[n]c. New at Dura. It appears in Egyptian documents 
(see Preisigke, Mamenbuch), in two inscriptions from Cnidos (0.G. 
/.S., 79 and 80), and as Atookoupisne in /.G.R.R., I1, 229, 603, 836, 
1308; III, 916 (from Cilicia). 

2. Kpeatéou. The name is found elsewhere at Dura (Cumont, Fouzlles, 
Inscription 104, where it is cited as Macedonian). 

2. ’Anoh[A]wviou. See No. 175, L. 1. 

3. OBos[a]é[asec]. In a parchment from Dura (Cumont, Fowilles, 
No. III, 5 and 9), we find the name Ofaa8adec, which is possibly a tran- 
scription of TT=72y, OBAAAAAOS (see Wuthnow, Semitischen Men- 
schennamen, p. 85). This may be another transcription of the name. 


177. Tower 12 quater. Ona stone block in the fifth course of the inner 
surface of the west wall. Length, 0.90 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. to 
0.10 m. Found December 6. 


ZABAAATHC 


The name is new at Dura. “Cf. "MYT, ‘Atha gave,’ Repertoire d’E pr- 
graphie Semitique, 515, 3 and MYM, Vogiié (63, 1, e¢ al) and NNYW 
Vogié 5, 6. (Palmyra). Cf. Lidzbarski, £4/., III, 347, and Noth, Dze 
/sraelitischen Personennamen, p. 46, 1928” (Kraeling). 


178. Tower 16. On two contiguous stone blocks which form part of 
the southeast inner corner. In the fifth course above the base of the wall. 


Found December 24. 
A. Length, 0.44 m.; height of letters, 0.07 m. to 0.10 m. 


NABOYC 
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“The deity Nabu, 152” (Kraeling). Appears elsewhere at Dura in 
compound proper names such as NaBovpapt (Cumont, Foudles, Inscrip- 
tion 44) ; NaBouraBoc (Cumont, Fowilles, Inscription 56) ; NaBouparaxoc 
(Rep. 11, D. 32); NaBouxnroc (below, No. 191). 

B. Length, 0.62 m.; height of letters, 0.055 m. to 0.11 m. 


ZEBINMAOC 


New at Dura. “Nf*3°31. ‘Bought of Ma.’ Names with =]"37 are com- 
mon. Cf. Noth, of. cz, p. 231 f. and the reference under item, 417 on p. 
241 to Babylonian texts” (Kraeling). 


179. Palmyrene Gate. On a stone block in the fifth course below the 
beginning of the entrance arch of the north wall. Covered by a stone 
altar until date of discovery. Length, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
Found February 4. 

3 ANTIOXOC 


’Avtioxec. The name occurs frequently at Dura (see indices to Cumont 
and Rep. //). 


180. Baths southeast of the Palmyrene Gate. In mosaics forming part 
of the floor of the vestibule. Inclosed within a tabula ansata. Height of 
letters, 0.07 m. to 0.08 m. 


MET AAH TYXH 
TOY BAAANI 
8h) 


Although the TUxn of a city occurs frequently in Greek inscriptions 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world (at Dura, Tuxn Haduvewv, Cumont, 
Fouzlles, Inscription 8c, and Tuxn Aoveac, Cumont, Fouzdles, Inscription 
8c; Rep. 1, C. 3; Rep. //, D. 41 and D. 42), this is the first example of 
the Tuxn of a public or private edifice. What we have here, however, is 
the Greek translation of a Roman dedication. In three Latin inscrip- 
tions, Dessau, 3719, 2605, and 3702, mention is made, respectively, of a 
Fortuna Balnearis, a dea Fortuna sancta Balinearis redux, and a For- 
tunae bal(nei) Verul(ani). Now the baths which contain this inscrip- 
tion are a Roman building and those who supervised its erection would 
normally have been members of the Roman forces of occupation. Ac- 
cordingly, they would have dedicated the building to the appropriate 
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Roman deity, the Fortunae Balnei, in Greek, the common language of 
the town. , 
Badaviou, t for et, 


V. GRAFFITI 
BY C. B. WELLES 


The House of Nebuchelus.* 


A. THE HOUSE 


The House of Nebuchelus, or the House of the Archives,” stood in the 
center of Dura, at the northeast corner of the intersection of the decu- 
manus (running east from the Palmyrene Gate) and the cardo mazxi- 
mus; immediately adjacent was the City Arch (p. 34). Except for a 
few rooms in the rear it was entirely excavated in March, 1931; these 
(Pl. XVI, 1, rooms 2-4, 15-20) were cleared in the fall of the same 
year, and it is possible now to publish the complete plan (Pl. XVI, 1). 

This follows the usual pattern of Dura houses. The frontage on both 
streets is given over to shops of which those on the decumanus were shel- 
tered by an arcade. All, except the easternmost two on the decumanus 
(Nos. 8 and g), were built without substructions. Due to the sharp slope 
of the land down toward the edge of the plateau, these, on the same 
level as the rest, were higher above the ground, and beneath them were 
cleared subterranean rooms, entered by descending flights of steps from 
the interior court (1). The original floors of these two shops are gone, 
but there remain in the walls (here two stories high) the sockets into 
which fitted the supporting timbers. 

The house proper consisted of a set of rooms around a central court. 
The entrance is by way of a vestibule (7), turning left (6) at an angle 
of 90°. One passes first the doors of the two subterranean rooms (8, 9) 
which were fitted with bins or tables; they were either store- or work- 


x 


1 Cf. “La ‘Maison des Archives’ a Doura-Europos,” Comptes rendus de Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris, 1931), pp. 162-188. This article will be re- 
ferred to below as Comptes rendus, by page or by the number of a text there published. 

2 Its proper designation is B’ 8 h. This type of reference, used below where possible 
to designate buildings, is that employed in the plan of the city, to be published in a 
subsequent report. The arrangement of sections, designated by capital letters, and of 
blocks, designated by the numbers immediately following, is shown on Pl. V. The small 
letter refers to the individual house, and any following number to a room. Cf. for the 
House of Nebuchelus, Pl. XVI, 1. 
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rooms. Beyond the second door is.a small niche (see No. 195). At the 
right is the base of a column which supported a gallery. Just beyond is 
the flight of stairs (10, 11) which led to the upper story; they must have 
connected immediately with an end of the gallery, as in many modern 
houses in the Near East. At the north of the court is the usual reception 
room or diwan (2). On either side are pairs of rooms (4/5, 12/13) of 
which two (4, 13) are accessible only through the others, though they 
may formerly have been connected with the /zwax through doors now 
blocked up. 

The house was substantially built. The walls, remaining to an aver- 
age height of one story, are of stone and plaster, strong enough to sup- 
port the weight of one or more floors above. Only a few partition walls, 
like that at the south of room 12, are of mud brick. This cheap material 
evidently was used for the walls of the upper part of the original build- 
ing; earth from these bricks formed much of the fill.* At one time the 
house was swept by a fire which left a stratum of charred wood in the 
vestibule, court, and east room (5). In the vestibule this stratum formed 
a subsequent floor level, if one may judge by the height of the graffiti on 
its walls. They average over 1.80 m. from the original floor level—an 
inconvenient height for writing. The east room seems never to have been 
reclaimed. Traces of char occurred there to a height of one meter on the 
walls. There also was found much refuse, drums of the column in the 
court and of a smaller column of uncertain provenience, squared stones, 
the blade of a sword. The rest of the house was either unaffected by the 
fire or completely rebuilt. To such a reconstruction might be assigned 
the blocking up of the doorways east and west of the /zwan, if in fact 
they were closed by blocking. 

The east and west rooms (5, 12) were the centers of the activity of the 
house, and from them come the greater part of the graffiti. Their walls 
were for the most part well preserved ; only the plaster on the south wall 
of room 5 was partly broken away. That room, though the larger of the 
two, contained fewer texts and is otherwise less interesting. On the east 
wall, toward the north, there remained zz sz¢u two meters of molding, 
and on the floor, by the door into the court, there was a square, shallow, 
concrete basin, such as might be used for standing jars of water or of 
wine. The west room (12) is the room of the archives. Its most promi- 
nent feature is, at the southwest corner, a cabinet of rather elaborate de- 
sign (Pl. XVI, 2), probably used for the storing of manuscript records. 


8 Cf. Cumont, Fowilles, p. 241. 
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In addition there are two other cabinets, smaller and without shelves 
and partitions, one each in the north and east walls. A lamp recess is 
built in the east’ wall, immediately to the south of the door leading into 
the court. Along the south and west walls run lines of holes into which 
pegs fitted, perhaps originally designed for the support of shelves, but as 
graffiti occur on the south wall at the same height, shelves cannot always 
have been in position. The row of holes on the west wall and the higher 
of the two on the south are two meters above the floor; the lower one on 
the latter wall is at a height of 1.55 m. In general, the graffiti of this 
room tend to concentrate toward the southwest corner, where is the cabi- 
net and where in all probability was the customary station of the owner. 


B. THE TEXTS 


181. In the decumanus, on the west side of the fourth pillar east of 
the arch. Height above road, 1.20 m., above column base, 0.90 m.; 
length, 0.30 m.; height of letters, 0.08 m. 


Aoveav 


The town name in the accusative case; the purpose of the inscription 
is not clear, though it was well situated to appraise travelers of the 
town’s name. 


182. On the panel between the street doors of shops 8 and g. Height 
above road, 1.36 m.; length, 0.20 m.; height of letters, 10 mm. to (on the 
right) 15 mm. 

=avewwou . . . ss 

The same month as in No. 233. Cf. p. 112. 

Traces of writing occur elsewhere on the panel, and on the threshold 
leading to shop 8, but nothing remains legible but an occasional letter. 


183. On the east wall of the vestibule (7), near the street door. 
Height above floor, 1.38 m.; length, 0.19 m.; height, 0.05 m.; height of 
letters, 5 mm. 


[ Mecogl ieee 2) .y «ens a eee eloeay, 


A text of unknown character. 


184. Immediately to the north. Height above floor, 1.30 m. ; length, 
0.20 m.; height, 0.135 m.; height of letters, 8 mm. At Yale. 
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This is a very interesting text in nine lines, of which the character is 
uncertain. The surface was badly eroded in the center, and the letters 
were lightly cut. It is possible at present to recognize only a few phrases: 
"AOyvaiuv Boud[n] (1. 1); Anuoo8év[nc] (1. 5); Anuoodévnc (1. 6). It 
should, however, be possible ultimately to recover the rest. 


185. Immediately to the north. Height above floor, 1.55 m.; length, 
0.14 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 
ke , , WvaTngsg 
Perhaps ké = kai and a name. 


186. Above. Height above floor, 1.69 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height, 0.04 
m.; height of letters, 13 mm. 


BF ee) ea) 25) ot UE ea i | ee 
BANG foe ee 


Perhaps names. 
187. Same wall, south of niche. Height above floor, 1.60 m.; length, 
0.04 m.; height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. 
ero’ 
That is, the number 134. 


188. Same wall, on the springing of the arch of doorway leading into 
corridor 6. Height above floor, 1.96 m.; length, 36 mm.; height of let- 
ters, 0.04 m. 

EB’ 


The number 62. 


189. On the west wall of the vestibule, approximately 0.50 m. from 
the street door. Height above floor, 1.85 m.; length, o.or m.; height, 
25 mm. 

uv (noe4 ) 


The name of the subject was not added. 


190. Same wall, 0.48 m. to the north. Height above floor, 1.87 m.; 
length, 0.41 m.; height, 0.12 m.; height of letters, 0.03-0.07 m. 
uv(no8H) Aipavng Madi inmetic 
n(?) ké [lady (uvenvec) 
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This individual, otherwise unknown, would have been a member of 
the twentieth Cohort of mounted Palmyrene archers who in the year 
230 dedicated a tablet to Severus Alexander.‘ 


191. Same wall, 0.23 m. to the north. Height above floor, 1.88 m.; 
length, 0.25 m.; height, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. Comptes ren- 


dus, 18.° 
PPB WD Hoy 


Kray 
A preapyefo DP TIEINLONIGS: 


D1 PENA IDA 


uv(noby) ’AB8ox¥A0¢ NaBouxndou 
uv(noom) ’ArgEavdpoc ’Amowviou 
u(vnobi) ’Apopavdpoc (?) 


For the first two persons, see below, p. 138.° The third name, Aroman- 
drus, is otherwise unknown, and the reading must be regarded as con- 
jectural. It is almost possible to read the last seven letters as Maxeduy. 


192. Same wall, 0.23 m. to the north (1.05 m. south of door arch). 
Height above floor, 1.85 m.; length, 0.16 m.; height of letters, 17 mm. 


uf[v] (nom) MaSava[O] 


* Cumont, Fouwilles, pp. 357 f., Inscription 3; Rep. 7, pp. 52-54. The cohort is known 
also from papyri found at Dura early in 1932. 

5 This facsimile, as Nos. 236 and 237, and all after No. 273 except Nos. 294, 295, and 
300, was made by inking in a tracing taken from the wall at Dura. The other facsimiles 
were made by inking photographs taken, some (Nos. 198-203, 206-209, 211-213) at 
Dura, the others at Yale. There is a certain subjectivity inherent in all of them. 

® The name Nebuchelus is otherwise unknown, but there are many personal names 
at Dura based on the Babylonian god-name Nebu; the meaning is “Nebu is mighty.” 
Abdochelus is also new, and is a rather illogical combination of Add, “servant,” and 
chel, “might” or “mighty.” Alexander is a name common at Dura (cf. No. 298) but 
there is no evidence to link this individual with any of the others known. 
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Maththanath may be the same man as the dedicant in the temple of 
Artemis Nanaea, Cumont, Fowzles, pp. 411 f.; the name is discussed 
ad loc. 


193. Same wall, on the door post opposite No. 188. Height above 
floor, 1.48 m.; length, 0.41 m.; height of letters, 0.03—-0.05 m. (of p, ¥, 
and the last a, 0.06—0.09 m.). 


nv (nob) 6 yeapac 
For the formula, cf. Cumont, Fouzlles, p. 395, and No. 220, below. 


194. On the south wall of the passage 6, east of door to cellar 8. 
Height above floor, 1.88 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height of letters, 25-40 


mm. 
BOYZIOZ (or BOPZPIOZ) 


195. Same wall, west of door to cellar 9. Above niche (p. 80), in- 
closed in a ¢abula ansata. Length, 0.06 m.; height, 0.03 m.; height of 
letters, 8-12 mm. 

Avpndo[¢ ’Av-] 
[t] ovety [oc] 


The Roman name of a person enfranchised by the Edict of Cara- 
calla;’ the combination occurs often at Dura; cf. No. 233, below. 


196. Cellar 8. East wall. In large sprawling letters, approximately 
0.50 m. above table and 0.50 m. long. Height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. 
Comptes rendus, 17. 


uvnoOg [’AA] EEL av] Spo[c] ’AmoAovikou 


This is the same person as the Alexander, son of Apollonius, of No. 
191. See further below, p. 137. 


197. Door leading to cellar 9, left door post. The text, on an under 
layer of plaster, is almost illegible, but resembles the accounts of room 
12. The first line begins, seemingly: ént’ EAax[ev] ; cf. Nos. 250 and 258. 


Room 5. The south wall is poorly preserved. There remains in place 


* Or at the time of Dura’s founding as a Roman colony; cf. A. R. Bellinger, Rep. 
LTT; p.. 162, 
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of the original plaster only an irregular piece in the center, a little more 
than a meter in each direction. This piece is of a good quality and very 
white, but in addition to the texts presented below is covered with 
scratches and bits of texts—a feature which is suggested rather than 
represented in the facsimiles. It is possible that the wall has shifted. 
Most of the texts slope down to the right. There is some indication that 
the wall was covered, after it had become unsightly, with a thin layer 
of fresh plaster. 


198. Height above floor, 1.25-1.05 m.; height, 0.20 m.; length, 0.65 
m.; height of letters, 0.04-0.07 m. 


Vm 

4 key Sty 
LI EDN 

Be DW VON wk 





In 1. 1, exeuc may be recognized twice, or better a.ex8euc, Perhaps 
this should be recognized as a name, "Apexdeuc = ’Epexevc, though no 
such person human or divine is known at Dura. The ex at the beginning 
is thereby unaccounted for. At the end of 1. 3, nvexa may be a form of 
the aorist of ¢¢ew (as for example in No. 239). It is possible to recognize 
at the end of 1. 2 and at the beginning of 1. 3 the same group of letters, 
ave£a and aveéec. But the clue I have not yet found. 


199. Height above floor, 1.25 m.; length, 0.25 m.; height of letters, 
0.04 m. Cf. facsimile of No. 198, |. 2. 


xAav (ids) * ITT 


This would be a xAavidiov maidixév; in No. 227, 1. 16, a similar garment 
is priced at 3 (or 13) denarii. 
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200. Height above floor, 1.03-1 m.; length, 0.20 m.; height, 0.07 m. ; 
height of letters, 12 mm. Comptes rendus, 1. 


\ LTT fe 2 
| \ 


2\pror- 

ie 9G, 

oe CI "YL3¢ Siew 
fo GI f 





ZIP PLENOWw! CHU, 
at 


aetoc eic Loupav * III 
oitog * X 

kpeioyn * XII 

olvec * IITI 


The interpretation of this text has been discussed at length (Comptes 
rendus, pp. 166-168), and here I need only summarize the conclusions. 
The account is exceptional (so No. 204, but cf. No. 202; No. 295 is a 
different case) in that it lists the articles in the nominative case, sub- 
jects of a passive verb to be supplied—probably énépoSnoav; cf. No. 227. 
The numerals, as elsewhere on this wall and in part on the east wall of 
the same room, are Roman. The articles listed are commonplace, and 
the amounts insignificant. The key to an understanding of the text is 
supplied by 1. 1: ei¢ Leveav. Sura (the modern Sourya) was a town on 
the Euphrates above Rakka. It long had been, and presumably still was, 
an important post of the Roman army. The articles of the list may then 
be regarded as part of the aznona, collected in kind for the less fertile 
regions up the river. 
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201. Height above floor, 1.07—0.98 m.; length, 0.22 m.; height of let- 
ters, 0.03-0.04 m. Cf. facsimile of No. 200. Comptes rendus, 2. 


axupa VITIIIII 


A record of receipts of hay, by number of bales, not by value. The 
seven unit numerals show that the items were added one by one; other- 
wise the total would have been written XII. 


202. Height above floor, 0.98—-0.94 m.; length, o. 16 m.; height, 0.04 
m.; height of letters, ro-15 mm. Cf. facsimile of No. 200. 


CV . oddeoc ¥ [] 
tlev ¥ OV 


The second item of this account is readily explained. As the Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Dura regularly reduce the tov diminutive suffix 
to v, so they would reduce éiatov, “olive oil,” to av, which written 
phonetically gives éAcv as the form of the nominative or accusative. The 
© may be simply a mistake, or a Greek numeral; cf., however, No. 210, 
3. The first item, of a modest value of two denarii, is obscure. For the 
introductory letters see below on No. 219. 


203. Height above floor, 0.82—-0.78 m.; length, 0.25 m.; height, 0.08 
m.; height of letters, 0.01-0.02 m. Cf. facsimile of No. 200. 


’Aopiavev ’Avtwv- 
eiv(ov ?) 


The Greek name Arrianus is otherwise unknown at Dura. On the 
Antoninus see above on No. 195. 


The east wall. The plaster is here well preserved except toward the 
south, where deterioration interferes with the reading of Nos. 204 and 
205. The rest of the texts are in the center of the wall, opposite the door 
leading into the court. 


204. Above a crude and badly preserved drawing of a river ship. 
Height above floor, 1 m.; length, o.11 m.; height, 0.13 m.; height of 
letters, 0.02 m. 

es | 


Edev % y/’ 
Kpion * B’ 


Compare the accounts, Nos. 200-202. 
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205. Below the ship. Height above floor, 0.93 m.; length, 0.14 m.; 
height of letters, o.02—0.03 m. 
exw * a’ 
This is probably the last item of the account above (No. 204). 


206. To the north. Height above floor, 1.52 m.; length, 0.14 m.; 
height of letters, 0o.02-0.04 m. 


cpap Ph \\\ 


E\2a 


snag \\ 


Apparently a collection of numbers. The third sign represents three 
thousand. At the right are two sets of tallies. 


207. Height above floor, 1.42 m.; length, 0.05 m.; height, 0.03 m.; 
height of letters, o.o1 m. Cf. facsimile of No, 206. 


cic Ba ? 
¥ kl’ 


An item of expenditure: 27 denarii for an unknown article. 


208. Height above floor, 1.39 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height of letters, 
0.02 m. Cf. facsimile of No. 206. 


AIOZBIO[.].OY IF 


There are two possibilities for understanding this text, neither very 
convincing. It may be a receipt: from Diosbith[n]ius* 16 (denarii?), 
but the omission of the denarius sign and a preposition (an) is strange. 
In the second place, one is reminded of the Palestinian month name 
Aidc Kopi8iou (or Atooxotpov) of II Macc. 11. 21; the sixteenth day of 
Diosbithnius, or however it may be restored. But no variation from the 
ordinary Macedonian month names is known at Dura. 


® T.e., a hybrid proper name. For the second, Semitic, element cf. Biévavaia Cumont, 
Fouilles, p. 361. Or one might read AtooBi0[U] vou, 
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209. Height above floor, 1.16 m.; length, 0.39 m.; height, 0.16 m.; 
height of letters, 0.04-0.05 m. 


ep ab lOmtye (7 
(Meg v“< 
OY kPG, 


Yopouc 
OY xpei( Ofc) 


The youoc (donkey load) as a unit of measure is familiar. If OY is 
to be taken as a numeral, it is evidence for a flourishing grain trade, 
but its size is suspicious.” | 


210. Above at the left. Height above floor, 1.52 m.; length, 0.09 m.; 
height, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.01—-0.02 m. 


*XXV 
* XXV 
* XXXOI 


A tabulation in Roman numerals. The meaning of the O is unknown; 
cf. the 9 in No. 202, above. 


® Cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch, III, 358, s.v.; the Palmyra tariff, O.G./.S., 629 (2d 


cent.), passim. 
10 No transaction involving anything like 470 donkey loads is found elsewhere; cf. 


below, p. 140. 
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211. To the north. Height above floor, 1.38 m.; length, 0.15 m.; 
height, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 8-10 mm. The text is crossed by a 
number of coarse tally scratches. 


Of this difficult account, whose surface is both eroded and defaced, 
nothing may be read certainly except the last two lines: BaBint * e’; 
‘“HeakAati * ta’—to Babiles five denarii, to Heraclas 11. Both names are 
new at Dura; for the former cf. the feminine diminutive BaBitetov, Cu- 
mont, /ouzlles, 434 £. It is difficult to tell where the left margin of the 
text is, whether there are two left margins or two texts. In 1. 2 the letters 
are fairly clear: avaotpotopia; but the interpretation is uncertain. On Ill. 
4 and 8, the dative ending » is certain. In 1. 6, the amount in question 
(2,805 denarii) is remarkably large in comparison with the other items. 


212. Height above floor, 1.36 m.; length, 0.24 m.; height, 0.11 m.; 
height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. 
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V\ 
prTPA® a 
PATVSXN PN 


Comyn Xe 


AX ANS YE) Ze 7 

C1 (vy Aes 

Ack AEN &DR 

ACO Layer 
AN 


Numbers: 180, 132, 101. 


213. Height above floor, 1.20 m.; length, 0.12 m.; height, 0.13 m.; 
height of letters, 10-15 mm. Cf. facsimile of No. 212. 

autéc * v’ py’ 
cic Kplonv * a’ 
Mav éux(a) * 8’ 
cic Kp[éac?] * 8 

5 ic EXev Kia’ 
cic olvov * 8! 
[-Jav[---] 

This is an account of the usual type. In the first line should be under- 
stood a verb: éxw (No. 205) or éAaBa (No. 245, 1). The PN (150) at the 
right may be a total, or it may belong with No. 212. The name Mannus 
is new at Dura, though otherwise well known. Such forms as Mavaioc 
(Cumont, Fowdles, 393) have, however, been found in the city. For 
2iev = Ehaiov, see above on No. 202. 


The west room (12). 


214. On the south side of the doorway leading to the court. Height 
above floor, 1.56 m.; length, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
ha’ 
The number 31. 
215. Height above floor, 1.24 m.; length, 0.17 m.; height, 0.13 m.; 
height of letters, 10-18 mm. 
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Ladapoac 

KAZ Ag Vf 
IO fi 19 6 
Lowa 19 6 
Phe 16 6 
KA Z 21 7 


A tabulation of which the meaning is not clear. If the numbers in the 
first column were otherwise arranged, one would think of days of the 
month. The name Sadamsas is otherwise unknown, though Sada is a 
familiar first element in Semitic names. 


216. On the east wall south of the door, by the lamp niche (p. 81). 
Height above floor, 1.20 m.; length, 0.11 m.; height, 0.13 m.; height of 
letters, 10-13 mm. 

Many letters at irregular intervals, forming a text of uncertain 
character. Perhaps mere jottings of numbers. 





Fig. 1. 
West Room, South Wall. 
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217. The south wall (Fig. 1). Height above floor, 1.35 m.; length, 
0.07 m.; height, 0.175 m.; height of letters, ro-15 mm. 


iB aA 167 
KB H 22 8 
Kay 20 7 
KD HFS so 8 
lh a 10 £6 
KB H 22 8 
KB H 228 
IA fi 14 6 


A tabulation similar to No. 215; cf. also Nos. 223, 226, and 234. 


218. Height above floor, 1.59 m.; length, 0.02 m.; height of letters, 
15 mm. 


Dor: 


219. Height above floor, 1.26 m.; length, 0.095 m.; height, 0.17 m.; 
height of letters, 6 mm. At Yale. 


itr aille -pv¥ & Bb 
ap por lo] ED 


AN JT mnapayau(sia) da(?) B’ 
je a Pir A deAuatika(v) Epi(vnv) a’ 
hey Den ny Yr \ KodoBiv gpivov a’ 
AAD g PAY nd aa Hapaelv épivo(v) a’ 
TAT aie I 5  mapayaldw Aeuk(ov) a’ 
émikapolv a’ 
Art an mp p A KoAoBv mapo(upotv) a’ 
V4 \/) B] N oacklav a’ 
a meplotew (pov) a’ 
/ us el Re IO povopyad(Aouc) ma(poupotic) B’ 


rtp ap py R, Tepiotpw (pov ) Cwypa(ontov) a 
ary [m]aAw AeuKov a’ 
Sone ”,] ZKAAEZMIA e! 


at 9 42 YW) Ww A ‘3 A oo kaaanen as a 
a>! ene iit Has 
SEIS re: Nd A L- 


Loe 


ty 
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This is rather an inventory than the record of a shipment (as No. 
227); cf. Nos. 222 and 243, and the many inventories among the 
papyri.” The item in 1. 13 has defied reading. The introductory sign 
suggests that in No. 202, but can hardly be the same as that used often 
below (p. 100). I do not know its meaning. 

The garagaudium,” usually called paragaudis, corresponded origi- 
nally to the Roman clavus, a colored border attached to a tunic, but it 
was later used to mean the garment itself. As adopted as a church vest- 
ment, it was of a gold color.* The qualifying adjective (?) in 1. 1 defies 
interpretation; the nature of the article precludes the supplement 
8a(cea). The superposition of the final letter is in the papyri also a 
common mark of an abbreviation. 

The dalmatic’ and the colobium are familiar from their adoption by 
the church. They were robes similar in character, the latter receiving its 
name from having short sleeves.’* 

The maphorium™ was the veil or head covering worn by women.” 

The adjective émaeoioc used not uncommonly in connection with tex- 
tiles meaning “striped.” The noun émkaépolov is uncommon; it probably 
refers to a garment of diagonal pattern or weave.” 


11E.g., Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, I, 21; P. Oxyrh., 109, 921; P. Tebtunis, 406; 
all of the third century. 

12 Cf. P. Oxyrh., 1026, 12 (5th cent.) ; the reading is due to G. Lumbroso, Arch. fur 
Papyr., V (1913), 408. 

18H. Blumner in Th. Mommsen, Der Mawximaltarif des Diokletian (1893), pp. 
152 f.; H. Leclercq, Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne (1907), I, 97; H. Blumner, Die 
romischen Privataltertumer (Muller's Handbuch, IV, 2, 2; 1927), p. 209. 

14 Cf. Nos. 225, 227, II, 2 and 8; the WjA(1e¢) and the #e(a) of the horoscopes (Nos. 
232,230,237)" ef, hed. //, WH. 2,.3; 

15 The form SeAuatika is curious. It cannot be taken as a neuter plural, from SeAuc- 
tikov, for it is clear from No. 227, II, 8, that the feminine form, SeAuatikn, was current 
at Dura. It may be that Latin influence (dalmatica) had introduced an analogical in- 
flection, SeAuatixd, deAuatixac ; cf. below on No. 227, II, 7. 

1° The literature, especially on the dalmatic, is enormous. Cf., e.g., Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dicz., II, 1, 19-21; Blumner, Macximalzarif, pp. 149 f.; Wilpert, Gewandung, 
pp. 20 f., 25, 36-40; Leclercq, of. cit., pp. 90 f.; Blumner, Rom, Priv., p. 208; C. M. 
Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archéologie (1913), pp. 577 £.; Cabrol, Dic- 
tionnaire, IV, 1 (1921), III-119. 

17 The spelling wade is repeated in No. 257; see below, p. 144. 

18 Cf. Blumner, in Maximaltarif, p. 176; Wilpert, of. cit., pp. 23 f.; Kaufmann, 
op. cit., pp. 581 f. 

1° So S. Eitrem on P. Osloenses, 56, 5 (Fasc. 2, 1931). Cf. P. Oxyrh., 1583, 6, of 
the second century, and zdzd., 921, 14 and &.G.U., 816, 19, both of the third. 
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The form $aoxiav shows that the articles were listed in the accusative 
case, objects probably of éxovev (No. 272). The fascia was a strip or 
band (like the paragaudium ?) used for a variety of purposes.” 

The term nepiotpwya (here, meplotpwyoc; cf. No. 227, II, 6) is one of 
many used for a blanket. It might be decorated in various ways. Pollux 
(10, 48) writes: ‘“énatvGv 8’ av cimoic otepwyvn Aent . . . . avOotoa 2 
moiKian . . . . Cia évipavto, avOn everteroixiAto, Onpia éveyéypanto, dotea 
évyotpantev,” 

The word povopadoc is otherwise known only through the inventory 
P. Oxyrh., 109, 2, of the third century. It should mean a garment made 
only of wool, but this is unsatisfactory as a definition; it must refer to a 
specific sort of garment which we are not yet in a position to identify. 

The pallium (the two 1’s are correctly given in No. 222) is the well- 
known rival and equivalent of the Roman toga; cf. Tertullian’s essay, 
De Pallio.™ 

Concerning cushions (npookepalaia or meooxepakadia) no comment is 
necessary. . 


220. Height above floor, 1.07 m.; length, 0.16 m.; height, 0.045 m.; 
height of letters, 8 mm. At Yale. Comptes rendus, 3. 


erolpere pHpales gerd 


Kh SCH NH ny) AN any al 
HALA CeAHNH 


émoinoa odijpov Aaiciou a’ 
kata oeAnvnv A” uvno8f 6 Ypawac’ 
nuéeg Ledyvnc. 


“TI have made a horoscope on the first of Daesius, on the thirtieth day 
of the moon; may the writer be remembered ; Monday.” 
The reference is to the horoscope” of Alexander (Nos. 233, 235-239) 


20 Leclercq, of. cit., pp. 92 f.; Blumner, Rom. Priv., p. 221. 

21 Wilpert, op. cit., pp. 9-12, 47-50; Leclercq, of. cit., p. 97; Blimner, Rom. Priv., 
pp. 214 f., 235; Kaufmann, of. cit., pp. 583 f. 

22 For this meaning of ofje0¢ cf. the spalpa dotpohoyikn of Plutarch, Moralia, 838c 
(= Life of Isocrates, 26). 
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and the writer is presumably the “I” of the other texts, Nebuchelus. It 
would be of considerable interest to precise the year in which this text 
was written, for it has a bearing on the relation existing between the 
writer and the subject. The horoscope enables us to identify the date of 
Alexander’s birth as December 11, 218; the day of the week was Satur- 
day. The tables of the new moons furnished by F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch 
der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie (1911), II, Table 
III, make it a matter of simple calculation to ascertain the Julian corre- 
spondences for every thirtieth day of the moon before the first of Dae- 
sius from 219 to 242: these will be in fact the days of the first conjunc- 
tion of the moon after the Babylonian new year. Allowing for leap 
years, one may readily determine on what days of the week these dates 
fall. There are four Mondays in the period examined.” April 22, 228; 
May 8, 232; May 5, 235; May 17, 242. To one of these years, perhaps 
the third (p. 136), the graffito should be assigned. 


221. Height above floor, 1.10 m.; length, 0.10 m.; height, 0.05 m.; 
height of letters, 10-15 mm. At Yale. 


sri) 
eae 
GO Mee 


Ape *’ 


The interpretation of the first line is uncertain. The last letters spell 
’"Aogasava, one spelling of the name of the town, Apphadana, situated 
on the left bank of the Euphrates opposite Deir-ez-Zor*® On the analogy 
of Nos. 227 and 240, one would expect here, cic ’Agoadava—the destina- 
tion of a shipment of goods. This expectation is sharpened by the fact 


8 Cf. J. Johnson, Dura Studies (Diss, Pennsylvania, 1932), pp. 4 f., especially p. 5, 
Nets: 

24 Johnson, of. cit., p. 5. 

?° Of twenty-four years; it is probable that none of the graffiti in the house dates 
long after 239 (p. 137). 

7° Ptolemy 5, 17, 5; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie (1927), Pp. 
483. The name is spelled ’AndSava in Nos. 227 and 240. 
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that prices are quoted for the articles listed.” In place of LI, EI might 
eae be read; it is not impossible that the X is a mistake of writing 
for 4. -, 

The dalmatic (p. 102) is comparatively high priced. The purple one 
in No. 222 is worth 4o denarii, while those in No. 227 are worth 30 and 
22 denarii, respectively. See further below, p. 141. For the paSkdva see 
on No. 227, III, 2. 


222. Height above floor, 0.91 m.; length, 0.11 m.; height, 0.065 m.; 
height of letters, 8-10 mm. At Yale. 


prko\kar! ANG sella, 
mesikov a’ ty 
TION A >» | madd a’ 9’ 


deA(patiknv) mapou(pav) a’ p’ 
paed NZ 
AC 7 YY x / * Se\(patikny) mepouvey a’ 


AE7> rr Qopyou - 


There is no trace of a numeral after a’ in 1. 4; this is perhaps to be 
connected with the notation mepouvev, though mention of a “year old” 
dalmatic is surprising in any case. The other garments have all been 
met in No. 219, except the matéikov, with which is to be understood a noun 
like xAavidiov (No. 199), Avoudiev (as in P. Oxyrh., 1066, 10, of the third 
century; cf. No. 300, 14); or xitwviov (cf. P. Hamburg, 10, 16, second 
century). It is a garment of lower price in Nos. 199 and 227. . 


223. Height above floor, 1.52 m.; length, 0.075 m.; height, 0.22 m.; 
height of letters, 15 mm. 


KA H Sines 
KB H 2208S 
KB H 20 5nG 
K B 20482 
KB H 22 3 
KB HH 22 8 
KB H 22 8 
KB H 22,53 
KH. O 2a 0 


This is a tabulation like Nos. 215 and 217. 


27 As in No. 227, but not in the inventory No. 219. 
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224. Height above floor, 1.70 m.; length, 0.08 m.; height, 0.09 m.; 
height of letters, 15 mm. At Yale. 


pire 
mM 
fr ed £4 K 


ay\NI Ee K 


The last line may be read Saiia 8’ or Sadia 8’, meaning in either case, 
“two torches.” The latter is more probable; Sa3iov is used by Procopius 
(De Bello Gothico, 2, 20) and survives in modern Greek as 3a8i—“‘fag- 
got.” 


225. Height above floor, 1.74 m.; length, 0.065 m.; height, 0.025 m.; 
height of letters, 7-15 mm. 


xo(?) YBB 


Perhaps x(eac), but the meaning of the following letters or numer- 
als is uncertain. 


226. Height above floor, 1.46 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height of letters 


about 0.02 m. 
KB K 


Compare Nos. 215, 217, 223, and 234. 


227. Height above floor, 0.97 m.; length, 0.31 m.; height, 0.24 m.; 
height of letters, 5-12 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 2. 


Col. I ent’ émempa cic ’Anadava ty NeBouxijioc’ 
avikAta B’ pu?’ 
B’ wr’ 
avaBdorea B’ uk’ 
5 couddpia 2’ pR’ 
avikAia B’ pr’ 
érikapoia 8’ oC’ 
wakeoxiea 8’ &8’ 
couddpia 8’ te’ 
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10 todapi(a) B’ v’ 
dhha y’ wp’ 
Bahava(pia) B’ ve’ 
avaBore(a) B’ wr’ 
Sedpatix {ik } (ac) B’ & 
15 mapPevika 3’ 
medikov a’ y’ (or ty’) 
Badavdpia 2’ re’ 
medika ey(oueva?) 8’ 10’ 
Col. II 6 elxapev moda’ 
ko(AdBia) Sedpati(Ka) f’ pd! 
KodoBia B’ re’ 
oakiddia B’ Kd’ 
As koitec 
meplotowpov a’ kal mpocKkedadadiv auTow 
oTIxa(plo)v eidtox(pouv) a’ t’ 
Sedpatixac B’ Ae’ Ao(?) C (7) 
Col. III mopoupa Ai(teGiv) 0” 


wakdva p’ 


This text records the shipment of a large and miscellaneous consign- 
ment of goods up the river to Apphadana (cf. on No. 221). The writer 
is Nebuchelus, the owner of the house, but as the plural in Col. II, 1, 
shows, the transaction was one in which his partners also (p. 126) were 
interested. 

The interpretation of the letters preceding émepa as ent is, I think, 
certain paleographically ; they are identical with the éni of Nos. 233 and 
246. This interpretation is one which I have sought to avoid. In the 
Comptes rendus, I interpreted the sign (in Nos. 240, 241, 260, and 264) 
as otl, but the letters are not properly so read. Professor W. L. Wester- 
mann, to whom I appealed, suggested €or! on the basis of the got: 8é and 
kal Zot!, used commonly in the Egyptian papyri to introduce lists.** Typi- 
cal is P. Tebtunis, 406 (a.p. 266), 8-12: Aoyor Gv Katadenpev Tavhoc 

. Cott dé' Auxvela teAeia, ktA, This, however, though tempting, cannot 
be accepted. The sign of these graffiti is never used to introduce lists, 
but memoranda, and it is always followed by a verb (cf. also Nos. 249, 
256, and 271). There seems to be no alternative to accepting the letters 
as éml, either for émeot! or as an adverb. The latter is paralleled in Ionic 
Greek: cf. Herodotus 7, 65: émi dé oldnpoc hv; zbed., 75: mepl 88 Td cBpa 


78 Cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch, s.v. eiul (19). 
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KiOGivac, emt dé Cetpac nepiBeBAnuevor nowidac; Homer /liad 18, 529; Odys- 
sey 5, 443; Sophocles Oed. Tyr. 182. The former is, antecedently, the 
more probable. The meaning would be in either case, ztem. 

Some of these articles have already been discussed, to wit: the epzcar- 
stum (1, 7; cf. on No. 219), the dalmatic (1, 14; II, 8; cf. on No. 219), 
the paedicum (1, 16, 18; cf. on No. 222), the colobium (II, 2, 3; cf. on 
No. 219), the mepiotpwyoc and the mpooxepadddiov (II, 6; cf. on No. 219). 
Our information concerning the others may be summarized as follows. 

The avikAtov is otherwise unknown as a Greek word. Though deriving 
ultimately from aykvAn, it is used only in Aramaic YDS). The mean- 
ing is not certainly known, but the etymology shows that the garment 
must be either a shirt with sleeves or a pair of trousers fitting tightly 
about the lower legs (Kraeling). : 

The avaBohatev was a short cloak, corresponding to the earlier avaBoAy 
and to the Latin paenula.” 

The Latin swdarzwm occurs as a Greek work also in the Corpus Papy- 
rorum Rainert, \, 27, 7 (second century) and 21, 19 (third century). 
Like the ¢axiadiov (II, 4)* it corresponded rather to a napkin or ker- 
chief than to a handkerchief. 

The paxpoxelpov represents, according to its name, the ¢auzca manicata 
of the Romans.” 

The reading of Col. I, ro, is difficult. Only the first letter is uncertain, 
but neither of the two possibilities, t and 1, lead to identification of the 
garment in question. The width of the break in the plaster suggests 
rather m. For nodapi(a) there are two possibilities. On the tendency at 
Dura to confuse o and a, one may understand madapia as an adjective 
formation (from fal/a), and a fallarzs is in fact mentioned in the Vo¢ae 
Tirontanae (1V, 1, Pl. 97, 23; Schmitz). Against this may be cited the 
examples of maA\ov with a among the graffiti (Nos. 219, 12; 222, 2). 
Again, on the assumption of a confusion of o and a, it would be possible 
to compare the gloss given by Du Cange, palaris = pellis. Whether the 
word is in any way connected with the nahapw of B.G.U., 40, 5 (second/ 
third century) is very uncertain. That text is a list of articles with 


29 Blumner, Maximaliarif, p. 170. 

80 Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 1, 223-225, s.v. Orarium; Blumner, Rom. Priv., p. 
220. 

81 John of Lydia (De Magistratibus Populi Romani, 1, 32) points out the derivation 
from facies. Cf. Blimner, Maximaliarif, p. 171; Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et 
Infimae Latinitatis, III, 390. 

82 Wilpert, of. ciz., pp. 4 f.; Kaufmann, of. cit., p. 577. 
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prices: a skin bottle, a horn knife, a file, leather chairs, a wooden knead- 
ing trough, leather boxes, a pot, a mattress. Between certain straps of 
unknown nature and the file occurs the item: émAov nakapiv. The nadapiov 
there is an adjective, and its nature as a “‘tool’” is unknown. 

If the first letter is read as T, there are three possibilities. The Latin 
talaria, ‘‘sandals,” is used as a loan-word in Aramaic (Kraeling), but 
at 25 denarii the pair some of these sandals would be more expensive 
than the boots of No. 243. In the second place, the word may be a mis- 
spelling of tuddeiov, “cushion”; cf. No. 300, 27. It may also be possible 
to connect the word todapia with the Latin sorale,* used, e.g., in the 
Satires of Petronius, §40: advenerunt ministri ac toralia praeposuerunt 
torts. The single manuscript authority, H, reads for toralza, tolarza; it 
would perhaps be possible to assume in this case a similar metathesis of 
liquids. The word is already attested at Dura; cf. Cumont, Fowzlles, 
Inscription No. 13, 9: toeaddia 6uw, The articles, blankets or rugs (= 
Tepiotewpata), fit well in a list of textiles, and the prices (14-25 denarii) 
are not disproportionate. 

The meaning of Badavapiov is not yet certainly established, but it is 
clear that it means neither “bath towel” or “bath bag,” the two sugges- 
_ tions of Grenfell and Hunt on P. Oxyrh., 921, 18 (third century), 

where the word was first discovered. In P. Osloenses, 56, 6 (second cen- 
tury), it is mentioned in a letter with a number of other garments (ém- 
Kdpola, xiTGivac, a ivatuAv) and the editors unhesitatingly classify it as 
one—a “‘bath robe” or mantle worn to or in a bath. The same meaning 
is assigned to the word also in P.S./., 1082, 17, a badly written letter of 
the fourth century: TO 0(T)IXAPIOV TO alpatotv olv padopTiou pdoupapiKoU, 

. év(te)TtuAlypeva ei¢ TO Bahavapidv cou—‘‘wrapped up in your bath 
robe.” The other instances of the word are more ambiguous. In the Am- 
herst Papyri, 126, 45 (second century) an item of an account reads, 
tiu(<) Badavapio(u) (Spaxyai) 8’, The text dates before the debasement 
of the currency, and four drachmae is a price not too low for a modest 
garment. In P. Oxyrh., 1026 (fifth century), a Badavapiov and a Awoudsiov 
are valued at 15,000,000 denarii; as a dalmatic in the same list was worth 
only 33,850,000, it is clear that the other two items must have been more 
than the “‘towel and linen cloth” of the editors.** The remaining two oc- 
currences of the word, P. Oxyrh., 1051, 22 (third century) and 1741, 28 


88 Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, V, 380 f., s.v. Torus (H. Graillot) ; Cumont, Fowilles, pp. 


374 £. 
84 The usual meaning of Atvol8tov is “linen shirt”; cf. on No, 300, 14. 
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(fourth century) are inconsequential. It may be that Badavaeiov should 
be, as Grenfell and Hunt once suggest,”° equated with the Badavivn men- 
tioned in a dowry, P. Oxyrh., 265, 3 (first century) : thy 88 Badavivny thy 
kalnv usativny, though the usual interpretation of that word is quite dif- 
ferent.** 

The formation napQevikév is similar to the matSikev below and in No. 
222; there is to be understood a noun, xit®viev for example. The word is 
otherwise unattested in this sense, though Plutarch (Comparison of Ly- 
curgus and Numa, §3, 77 A) refers to the mapSevikdc xiTwv, 

If the restoration Veyoueva is correct, it will account for the low price 
of the articles in question; “damaged” boys’ clothing would naturally 
be cheap. Cf. the deAyatixn mepouvec of No. 222, 4. 

Column II, 1. The notation would mean that the following items 
were not specially acquired, but drawn from stock. 

For the ¢axiadtov see above under sudarium (p. 101). 

The spelling koitec is the late Greek accusative (for koitac), 

The form nepiotpwyoc = neplotpwua is otherwise unattested, and would 
be a local analogical formation. 

The writing ot\xav would be rather a colloquial shortening of otixaptev 
than the type of abbreviation used in Christian texts, 9c = 9(¢€0)c, etc. 
(cf. on No. 243). Though there is a noun otixn with the same meaning, 
there is so far as I know no Latin sticha which might serve as analogical 
basis for a Greek otixa like the SeAuatixa of No. 219, 2 (cf., however, the 
TUAa = tUAn of No. 300, 28). The article was a kind of tumzca afterward 
adopted as a garment by Christian priests.” 

Column III. The mention of purple dye here and in No. 242 would 
suggest that the house was interested in the manufacture as well as the 
merchandising of textiles. It is a question whether this dye was sent 
with the other articles to Apphadana. Antecedently, one would suppose 
that it was noted here in another connection, for elsewhere only finished 
goods, not raw materials, are listed as sold. Purple was regularly han- 
dled in units of pounds (Area); cf. P. Giessen, 47, 13 (time of Ha- 
drian) ; P.S./., 201 (fifth/sixth century). 


55 On ?. Oxyrh., 921. 

86 As “date colored,” from Bdadavoc. The interpretation of to mpd¢ Badaviov of P. 
Oxyrh., 903, 29 (4th cent.) is uncertain. 

87 Blumner, in Maximaltarif, p. 115; cf. the instances from the papyri listed by T. 
Reil, Beitrage zur Kenninis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Aegypten (Diss. Leipzig, 


1913), p. 120. 
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The meaning of paSkéva (cf. No. 221, 3) is uncertain. It is probably 
to be derived from the root [9M as a nominal formation analogous to 
jgasase, hence probably some “ornamented” object or “preparation” 
(Kraeling ). 


228. Height above floor, 1.16 m.; length, 0.16 m.; height, 0.02 m.; 
height of letters, 5-8 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 2. 
omdte eig[ i ]AGa cic KAXANAED viva 
es OY: 


The item is of a type not at all uncommon among the graffiti, though 
the interpretation could be counted certain only if the place name(?) 
after the cic were identified. The reading in 1. 2 is ad hoc. None of the 
letters except the n is certain. 


229. Height above floor, 0.97 m.; length, 0.24 m.; height, 0.12 m.; 
height of letters, ro-15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 2. 

Above a taéula ansata, in large letters: LOX (of no apparent mean- 
ing). Within it, but running off to the right, so perhaps an earlier graf- 
fito, what is apparently cic Netogév(ta), “for Nicophon.’”** Inside the 
tabula are many scratches which may or may not have once constituted 
a sensible text. 


230. Height above floor, 0.90 m.; length, 0.14 m.; height, 0.07 m.; 
height of letters approximately 0.01 m. 


)) Z D> OK, ay wh 

Z) OP 0] _ — 
LING ‘ f 
NVA 6 Acc 


ea uv(noo#) NeB(ouxidec) 
a uv (nob) ’AAEEavdpoc 


88 Cf. the Philomelus son of Nicophon of Rep. 7, R. 9 (p. 36). 
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The marks in the plaster are in places shallow and indistinct, and the 
interpretation of the first two lines is very difficult. Conceivably the first 
line may have been uv(n067) ZaBBai(oc), though that leaves unaccounted 
for certain traces at the end. The second line may be taken as ano, fol- 
lowed by a genitive ending in nc; on the other hand, the final letters 
resemble rather tic. The third line would be perhaps better Net than NeB, 
Nei(kogGv), for example; names beginning Niko are common at Dura. 


231. Height above floor, 1.36 m. A circle, 0.065 m. in diameter, 
drawn for a horoscope never completed. 


232. Height above floor, 1.26 m.; length, 0.17 m.; height, 0.29 m.; 
height of letters, 6 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 3. Comptes rendus, 4. 

The graffito consists of two diagrammatic representations of the horo- 
scope, constellations, and planets arranged about a quartered circle,” 
and between them, a legend. The ovoscopos, that is, the constellation 
rising on the horizon, is “YéeoxeUc, Aquarius. Reading counterclockwise 
from the zenith the order is as follows: 


XKPO = LXkepmioc (Scorpio) 
TOE = Togotnc (Sagittarius) 
AIT = Aiyoxepwc (Capricornus) 
YAP = “Yépoxotc ( Aquarius) 
IXO = ’IxOvdiov (for ixévec, Pisces; see below) 
KPI = Koide ( Aries) 

TAYP = Tatpoc (Taurus) 

AIA = Aidupot (Gemini) 

KAP = Kagpkivoc (Cancer) 

AEQ = Aéwv (Leo) 

ITIAPO = [lap8évoc (Virgo) 
ZVI = Zuyec (Libra) 


As has been established by Dr. Dirk Brouwer, for whose codperation | 
am very grateful, the position of the planets in the lower circle are cor- 
rect; they are different in some respects both in the upper circle and in 
the copies of the horoscope (Nos. 235-239). Cronus (Saturn) is above 
Scorpio; Venus below and to the left; the sun slightly above Mercury, 
below Sagittarius; Jupiter by Aquarius; Mars below Aquarius; and the 
lunar crescent embracing Pisces.” 


89 Cf. the Dura horoscope published by J. Johnson, Rep. //, pp. 161-164. 
40 A slight correction may be here made in the reading of the horoscope published by 
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The legend between the circles is as follows: 


Etouc Ag’, unvoc Avdivéou 6’ 

kata oeAnvny e’, nugeg Kedvou, mepl y’ 

Wp(ac) hueoivijc, tyevnOn ’AdéEav(Sp0c) Makedav 
"Amoddwvikou' év "Tx8udin® dp (ooKxdrec) ‘Y8poxotc, 


“In the year 530, on the ninth of the month 
Audnaeus and on the fifth day of the moon, 
Saturday, about the third hour of the day, was 
born Alexander Macedonius son of Apolloni- 
cus; in the constellation of Pisces; Aquarius 
was rising on the horizon.” 


The result of Dr. Brouwer’s investigation was to prove the general 
accuracy of the composer’s work. On December 11, A.D. 218, at 11.25 
Greenwich Civil Time, or approximately 9.30 a.m. at Dura, the position 
of the planets was the following: 


Scorpio 210°-240° Venus 217° 
Saturn 225° 
Sagittarius 240°-270° Sun 258° 


Mercury 265° 
Aquarius 300°—330° Jupiter 304° 

Mars 324° 
Pisces 330°—360° Moon 331° 


The writer was incorrect, then, in the relative positions of Venus and 
Saturn, and only approximate in his placing of Jupiter. Otherwise he 


Johnson, though it does not materially affect his results. He states that the moon should 
be restored in Scorpio, where a piece of plaster has fallen away. The graffito itself had, 
on my visit to Dura in March, 1931, been removed from the wall by a process requir- 
ing that the surface be covered with canvas. This it was impracticable to remove at 
that time, and as the graffito has been presented to the Museum at Beirut, I cannot 
verify my suggestion on the original text. From the photograph, however, published as 
Pl. LI, 1, of Rep. //, it seems clear that the moon is represented as in the present graffiti 
by a crescent at the left of, and embracing, Sagittarius. This would make a difference of 
approximately 30° in the moon’s position, dating the horoscope a few hours later. 

41 Ordinarily év ix®vcu, etc., but the Greeks of Dura were given to the use of diminu- 
tives ; ix0UStov is otherwise well known (cf. also No. 290). 
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was correct. The conjunction of the moon occurred on December 5.09, 
Greenwich Astronomical Time.” Adding .50 day for the change to 
Civil Time and .12 day for correction to the longitude of Dura, one 
finds that the new moon at Dura occurred on December 5.71 or at 5.30 
p.m. of December 5. As the calendar new moon was the observed new 
moon,** that may be placed on the following day, December 6. Decem- 
ber 11, then, was as the legend stated the fifth day of the moon. 

From this may be drawn two conclusions. The question had often 
been raised as to whether the Seleucid Era as employed by Dura began 
with October, 312 B.c., as in Syria, or with April, 311 B.c., as in Baby- 
lonia.*® The horoscope shows that the former was the case, otherwise the 
year would have been 529, not 530. In the second place, two changes 
had occurred in the Dura calendar since a.p. 176, the year of the horo- 
scope published by Johnson. Then the Macedonian months coincided 
with the lunar months, and the new year began in the fall with Hyper- 
beretaeus.*° Now, forty-two years later, the Macedonian months were in 
advance of the lunar,” and the year began, as it had in the third century 
B.c., with Dius.“* This may have been due to the insertion of an inter- 
calary month in a year to which it did not belong, but we have no evi- 
dence as to when or why it took place. 

Many ancient horoscopes are known.” This, like the other horoscope 
found at Dura, is simple compared to many of those found in Egypt, 
where the position of planets may be given in degrees and minutes, and 


42 F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, II, 
Table III. 

#3 J. Johnson, Dura Studies, p. 5, n. 15. 

44 J. Johnson, of. ciz., pp. 4 f. 

45M. Rostovtzeff, Yale Classical Studies, II (1931), 39. 

46 Johnson, of. ci¢., pp. I-15. 

7 Four days in the horoscope, one day in No. 220, of (probably) a.p. 235. 

*8 This is shown by a simple calculation. The first year of the nineteen-year cycle to 
which a.p. 218 belongs was 204/5. The months average 29% days, and the years con- 
taining intercalary months are known (Johnson, of. ci¢.; Pl. I). If the cycle had begun 
with Hyperberetaeus 1 on or about October 11, 204, the year 218/19 would have begun 
with Hyperberetaeus 1 on or about October 7, 218. But December 11, 218, corresponds 
to Audnaeus 9, and between Hyperberetaeus and Audnaeus there intervene two 
months, Dius and Apellaeus; between October 7 and December 2 there is room for only 
one. Therefore the year 218/19 did not begin with Hyperberetaeus, but with Dius. 

*° Cf. the list compiled by J. Sprey on P. Jandanae 88 (ed. Kalbfleisch, Fasc. 5, 


1931). 
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where the ®pooxénoc is a star, not a constellation. Two details of this text, 
however, are unique. One is the expression in the legend, év ’Ix6udiw; the 
moon was in Pisces, a favorable sign.” The other detail is the little note 
written within the lower circle of this graffito and in one other copy of 
the horoscope (No. 237). The first line consists clearly of the word aexn. 
The second line is very indistinct. One would expect this note to be an 
interpretation of the horoscope. Cf. the notation attached to P. Oxyrh., 
804 (A.D. 4): Exel KivBuvoUc’ duAdooou Ewe Hueed(v) y’ xaew Tod “Apewc, In 
fact, aexn, though rarely mentioned by the astrologers, was one of the 
Tuxal (e€ousia, otpatela, émOupia, kovwvia, viKn, etc.), and had its own kAfjpoc 
or segment, between Jupiter and Venus.” What follows in No. 237 
strongly suggests eykeit = éykeitat, which would have to mean, “rule is 
in the stars for you.” The meaning of éyketyat, however, and particularly 
the assimilation ey« (for ev«), not practiced at Dura or generally else- 
where throughout the Greek world at this period, make this interpreta- 
tion unsatisfactory. Possibly, on the model of the Oxyrhynchus papy- 
rus, one should read aexn(v) Exet (or Exec). 

If the stars held aexn for the subject of this horoscope, his name was 
not unworthy of it. In fact, ’AAe&avdpo0c Maxedav may have gone so far as 
to change his father’s name in the direction of greater dignity. Once 
(No. 191) it appears in the (original[?] and) common form of Apol- 
lonius. Elsewhere it is the otherwise unknown Apollonicus, “Apollo 
grants victory.” The appearance of an Alexander Macedonius in Dura, 
born in December, a.p. 218, has a strange aspect. It is clear from many 
indications, however, that the descendants of the original Macedonian 
settlers in Mesopotamia kept alive the memory of their illustrious ances- 
try. M. Cumont was the first to observe how tenaciously the first families 


5° Cf. Cumont e¢ al., Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, IV (1903), 142: 
thc aehnvne oblong év IxOvotv, kahdv ddeveiv, kal udAAov él otpatiav Kal méAcuOov, kal 
mAéewv kal cic éumtopiav anépxecOar TH ynuavtt dyadev’ Zotat yao h yuvH Moth, PiAdaTopyoc, 
eureiOnc’ 6 voodv ot Kivduvevcer’ 6 guYwy KIVouvetoas émoTpéper’ KaAdv guTEvElV, cikodouEiv, 
ometpetv, uetpetv’ TO KAamév elipeOncetat’ Kadov é&épxecOa cic Kuvnyéola’ TO YevvwHEvov 
ttapaBourov Eotat, tedpiuov, ettuxéotepov. This benign influence probably counteracted 
that of the fifth day of the moon, judged by all authorities to be unlucky. Cf. a Milan 
codex, Catalogus, III (1901), 33: ‘Huépa e&’ tic ceAnvne. ‘Epunveia éyewwnOn’ Kaiv tac 
Qusiag mpoonyvayev mMpdc Tov Oedv, Kal obx éwedOn. hucea ality mapatnenoiud, éoTt mooapopac 
un Teoodépetv unde cic uaKpodiav Sdetoat’ KTA.; cbid., 39: €” 6 KaTaKAlOeic KivSuvEeugel; see 
also Catalogus, IV, 142, a Naples codex, in a similar vein. 

51 Catalogus, I (1898), 169, 24. 
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of Dura clung to their Macedonian names. Alexander, for example, is 
common. At Seleucia on the Tigris, Pliny the Elder (Maz. Hzst., 6, 26, 
122) reports the persistence of a Macedonian tradition: cetero ad solt- 
tudinem redut (Babylon) exhausta vicinitate Seleuciae ob td conditae a 
Nicatore intra nonagesimum lapidem in confluente Euphratis fossa per- 
' ducti atque Tigris, quae tamen Babylonia cognominatur, libera hodie 
ac sui tuvis Macedonumque moris. In the second century, the Mesopo- 
tamian merchant Maes, whose agents brought the geographer Marinus 
the first map of the silk route to China, was known as a Macedonian 
(Ptolemy, 1, 11, 6): Many yae onot (Mapivec) tiva tov kai Titiavev, avdpa 
Makedova Kal ék matedc gumopov, cuyypayacbar thy avapyetenolv, ous’ autov 
erredOdvta Stamepnpapevoy dé Tivac mpdc Toc Lijpac. 

On the other hand, Maxedav was common under the Empire as a per- 
sonal name. It may have been borne at Dura by one of the witnesses in 
the contract Dura Parchment I. A leader of Osroenian archers under 
Maximinus was called Macedon.” I have collected, in the indices to 
Boeckh’s Corpus Iuscriptionum Graecarum, similar instances from 
Halicarnassus (2660), Aphrodisias (2781), Sardes (3450), Sandukli 
in Phrygia (9266), and Ancyra (4031). Some of these offer interesting 
parallels to the Dura nomenclature. The man of Aphrodisias was called 
"Artarov MaxedSovoc tot ’Apiotéou tot ’AAeEavdpou ’Anodduvidou, In San- 
dukli there were in one family three sisters, Eugenia, Marcella, and 
Nonna, and two brothers, Alexander and Macedon. 

The double name, however, Alexandros Macedon, offers difficulties. 
Double names are common where the first is non-Greek, especially with 
Roman citizens; cf. the Aelius Macedon of Ancyra (C./.G., 4031) and 
the M. Aurelius Macedon at Rome (C./.G., 6557). But double Greek 
names ran counter to the principles of ancient nomenclature, and it is 
probably better here to take Macedon as an ethnic. It is not impossible 
that at Dura as generally in Mesopotamia there was a social class which 
called its members Makedévec, corresponding, for example, to the Mace- 
donians tic emyoviic in Egypt. 


233. Height above floor, 0.93 m.; length, 0.31 m.; height, 0.31 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. (average). At Yale; cf. Fig. 4. 

There are to be distinguished two texts, in addition to many meaning- 
less lines and single letters (chiefly =). The first may be distinguished 
in the lower half of the facsimile, overwritten by the second. 


52 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 287. ne Elerodian 7, 1, 10, 
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Fig. 4. 


(A) 

uv (no) NaBou- 
xMjAoc 

Avonhioc 

HVC WOCN) os slts tes wy (apparently not Makedwv) 

’ Amto\Aovixou 
[ A ]vendAtoc 
[A ]ve[nAtoc] 


This is a text similar to No. 191. Probably the thrice written Aure- 
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lius (cf. No. 195) belongs with the Nebuchelus, and his full name as a 
burgher enfranchised by the edict of Caracalla was Aurelius Antoninus 
Nebuchelus. The reading of 1. 4 is very uncertain. Certain letters, per- 
haps part of this text, occur between Il. 2 and 3. 

The second text, written in part over the first, is as follows: 


(B) 
(in large letters) | emi Un(atwv) 
(at left) Ileiou ot 
éml UNaTWv 
éml unatwv Daeiou LeByn. EM OY 
5 NIAX KA(ta?) 8é tov mpotepov 
apiOudv etouc vo’ pnvoc 
=avéikot 2’, 
(below)  étouc vo’ pnvec 
=aveiot 2’ xatéBn 
10 = &” ~ Uv Idpone, 


The first seven lines of this text are very puzzling. It is, with No. 246, 
the only instance at Dura of a consular dating, just as it appears to be 
an entirely fantastic one. The thirtieth of Xandicus of the Seleucid year 
550 would have fallen, on the evidence derived from the horoscope ( No. 
232), approximately on April 20, a.p. 239. The consuls of that year 
were the Emperor Gordian and Manius Acilius Aviola. Neither of 
them was a Gaius, neither a Severus, neither (cf. 1. 2) a Pius. A Pius 
(Fulvius Pius) was consul in 238, but no Gaius and no Severus. Maxi- 
minus, whose praenomen was Gaius, was consul in 236, and a Gnaeus 
Claudius Severus was consul in 235. Either 1. 4 of the text is completely 
misread, a possibility not to be excluded in view of the uncertain read- 
ing of the beginning of 1. 5, or the writer was only amusing himself with 
typical Roman names. 

The lower text, the last three lines, is more important. About the 
middle of April, a.p. 239, the ‘Persian descended” upon Dura (whether 
uudyv or the phonetically equivalent nuGv be understood). The reference 
is to the new Persian empire of the Sassanid kings, founded by Ardashir 
in three great victories over the last Parthian king, Artaban, and whose 
era reckoned from October, 226.” It represented a fanatic and reaction- 
ary movement whose object was to propagate the religion of Zoroaster 


54 Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, aus der 
arabischen Chromk des Tabari ubersetzt (Leyden, 1879), p. 409. 
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and to revive Persian nationalism with the overthrow of the Greeks and 
the philhellenic Parthians. The reckoning with the latter came immedi- 
ately, and Persian court tradition boasted that the family of Arsaces 
had been washed away in a river of blood. The reckoning with the 
former was more difficult. We do not know the fate of the Greeks living 
within the old Parthian empire; probably they were subjected to a per- 
secution which brought about the subsequent economic decline of Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia. The Greeks outside the empire were identified 
with their master, Rome, and against Rome Ardashir in 230 declared 
war, demanding the return of all that had belonged to Cambyses and 
Darius. The war which followed is little known. Roman court tradition 
(the Screptores Historiae Augustae) represented the timid Alexander 
Severus as having won a decisive victory—what should an Alexander 
do, it suggests, but conquer Persians? Herodian exaggerates in the 
other direction. Alexander’s plan had been to invade Persia in three 
columns, one marching into Media, one moving down the Euphrates, 
and the third under his personal command proceeding down the Tigris 
toward Ctesiphon. This plan, according to Herodian, was not carried 
through. Alexander, according to his account, held his own division 
back out of contact with the enemy, until the eastern division had been 
repulsed and the southern annihilated. The result, which Herodian 
finds a little awkward to explain, was that Persia submitted and, accept- 
ing a peace, remained quiet for “three or four years.’”’ In a.p. 237, 
Maximinus could boast: Ilépcat ot nmakat Meconotayiav katatpéxovtec viv 
nouxalouatv.** It seems clear that something was accomplished by Alex- 
ander’s campaign, that Persia, if not beaten, was at least checked. 

Subsequently, the war was renewed—before the end of Maximinus’ 
reign according to a late tradition.” Certainly Ardashir or his energetic 
son and co-regent Sapor took advantage of the year of confusion (a.p. 
238) to occupy Nisibis and Carrhae in Osroene, and to threaten (or 
take, as the Vzta says) Antioch. It is unnecessary, however, to suppose 
that the Euphrates forts were occupied. Twice before northern Mesopo- 
tamia had been overrun, when the Parthian Artaban fought against 
Caracalla and when Ardashir began his campaign against Alexander, 
and on neither occasion is there any evidence to show that the Roman 
occupation of Dura was interrupted. Perhaps the Euphrates forts were 
too strong; perhaps the Euphrates was a side issue. In any case the 
Tigris was the principal line of defense and attack. 

55 AD. 233; Herodian 6, 6, 6. 56 Herodian 7, 8, 4. 

57 Zonarus 12, 18; Syncellus, p. 681. 
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The plan of campaign adopted afterward by Gordian and his father- 
in-law, Timesitheus, shows clearly that the Euphrates forts were con- 
tinuously in Roman hands. When in 243 they came east to meet the 
offensive of Sapor, they turned their attention first to the north, win- 
ning a battle at Resaena and freeing Osroene. Then they returned and 
marched down the Euphrates, meeting no opposition as they passed 
Zaetha and were approaching Dura, not far, as the sources say, from the 
frontiers of the Empire, at which point Gordian was murdered and hon- 
ored with a magnificent tomb by his chief of staff, Philip. The line must 
then have run below Dura, perhaps as now in the neighborhood of Abu 
Kemal. 

In this series of events the Persian “descent” of the spring of 239 is 
easily understandable. The reference to a specific day suggests a specific 
event, a battle or the capture of the city. The former, however, implies 
the presence of a considerable Roman army in the region, for which 
there is no evidence. The latter is out of the question. Dura, captured 
at that time, even if it had not been destroyed, could not have been re- 
covered for five years. An occupancy of that length must have left some 
trace, and it is definitely disproved by the numismatic evidence. No Per- 
sian coins have been found in the city which date before 254-56, but 
coins of Gordian are plentiful.” The true interpretation is furnished by 
Herodian’s description (6, 2, 5) of Persian activity under Alexander. 
When that peaceful emperor sent Ardashir letters urging him to cease 
overt acts he accomplished nothing, but the Persian “rather continued 
actively plundering all the possessions of the Romans and raiding 
Mesopotamia with foot and horse. He carried off booty and he laid siege 
to the forts lying on the banks of the two rivers, the outlying defenses 
of the Roman empire.” Such a raid is meant by the present text, disas- 
trous to Dura’s flocks and perhaps to a convoy of merchandise from the 
shelves of Nebuchelus. 


234. Height above floor, 1.59 m.; length, 0.13 m.; height, 0.14 m.; 
height of letters, 0.02 m. 


If me 
A I * dy! 
TAy (Belg oa! 
BIT * ua’ 


58 Cf. A. R. Bellinger, “Two Roman Hoards from Dura-Europos,” Mumismatic 
Notes and Monographs, XLIX (1931). 
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This is an account of the same character as Nos. 215, 217, 223, and 
226, and suggests that the numerals in the second column of those texts 
also represent ‘denarii. The first column in this text is particularly ob- 
scure. The fourth line might be interpreted as 243, and the second as 
1140, but the third line offers no solution. 


235. Height above floor, 1.01 m.; length, 0.22 m.; height, 0.175 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. (average). At Yale. 

A complete copy of the horoscope, with quartered circle and diagram- 
matic representation of constellations and planets. It differs from No. 
232 only in placing Mars (incorrectly) in Pisces (cf. Nos. 236 and 
237). It is preceded by a short version of the legend. 


Ztouc Ao’ [unvoc] Avduvéou 6! 
de(ac) mewtnc nuepiviic. 


In giving the hour of birth (incorrectly) as the first of daylight, it is 
followed by Nos. 236 and 238. 


236. Height above floor, 1.23 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height, 0.14 m.; 
height of letters, o.o1 m. (average). 
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A complete copy of the horoscope, which follows No. 235 in placing 
Mars in Pisces. Scorpio is abbreviated 2KOPII (so also No. 237), not, 
as in No. 232, 2KPO. The legend is somewhat more full. 

Etouc Ag’ unvoc Avdevéou 6", 
Kata cedyvny e&’, mepl We(ac) a’ NuEpiviic, 
tyevnOn OKKAZX, 

The important word following éyevn9n has defied identification, 
though the letters are reasonably clear, and though apparently the same 
phrase occurs in No. 238. If the word is a proper name, it could be the 
Semitic name of Alexander, or of Alexander’s otherwise unattested 
(elder) twin brother. More probably the O is the article o, and the fol- 
lowing letters should form a common noun, something like o naic. 


237. Height above floor, 0.93 m.; length, 0.18 m.; height, 0.17 m.; 
height of letters, 15 mm. 


if 
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A very badly drawn copy of the horoscope, following Nos. 235 and 
236 in the placing of Mars, and without a legend. It is of interest only 
as furnishing another instance of the notation within the circle, dis- 
cussed on No. 232 (p. 109). The letters APX are here very clear; aexnv 
éxet¢ would not be an impossible reading. 


238. Height above floor, 0.79 m.; length, 0.18 m.; height, 0.13 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. 
A copy of the horoscope, of which little can be deciphered. The legend 
is better preserved. 
[étouc Ao”] unvdc Avduvéou 6’, 
Op(ac) mews huepivijc, éyevnOn 
OKIZ . 
The letters following éyevn®n are parallel to those in No. 236, though 
their appearance is somewhat different. The plaster is here badly weath- 
ered, however, and nothing can be considered certain except the O and 


239. Height above floor, 1.41 m.; length, 0.16 m.; height, 0.08 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. 

An unfinished copy of the horoscope, without the quarterings or the 
names of constellations and planets. At the left of the circle occurs the 
word étouc, at the right the beginning of the legend, étouc A$’ pnvoc 

Below occurs the numeral, 

ed’ 

The west wall of the same room. The texts are numbered from south 

to north away from the cabinet (Fig. 5). 


240. Height above floor, 1.50 m.; length, 0.13 m.; height, 0.15 m.; 
height of letters, 7-10 mm., of numerals, 15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 6. 
Comptes rendus, 5. 

emt e€edimoby’ 
ZhaBev MapaBhr * eve’ 
DMpaatyn * apy’ 
ddra * XA 
ddra * ape’ 
[ [Peaaty ada * apy’] 
énepa eic ’Anadava * c’ 
ycén’ 
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An account of disbursements to Marabel”® and Phraates, and a cash 
remittance to Apphadana. The source of the money is explained in No. 
241; cf. No. 260. The account almost balances. The receipts, 3,272 
denarii (No. 241), are larger by 4 than the disbursements, 3,268 
denarii. 

The verb in the first line is a mistake for ¢&woiac8y, from etodiadw, a 
verb technically used in Egyptian papyrus accounts meaning “to pay 
out.” The verb du, to which &e8109y belongs, can hardly have this 
meaning. For Apphadana see on No. 221. For emi in 1. r see Pp. 100. 


241. Height above floor, 1.57 m.; length, 0.17 m.; height, 0.06 m.; 
height of letters, 7-10 mm., of numerals, 15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 6. 
Comptes rendus, 6. 

ent’ clonvika ey NeBou(xfroc) * Bek.’ 
ént’ rep ev BaBa’ 
dia BipHdr ’ASayaBapou * <’ 
dia Babhic Xilivéou * wv’ 
5 1a BapvaBou Lnpugou * op’ 


An account of income deriving from Nebuchelus and from an agent 
or customer Baba. The three other persons” mentioned were agents.” 
Cf. Nos. 240 and 260. 


5° “Bel is my Lord,” cf. Comptes rendus, p. 177. The name is spelled also MapiBAd, 
cf. below, p. 144. 

6° The names are explained by Professor Kraeling as follows: BujA—N-D13, 
“Judgment Seat of God” (the word 1°32 is of course the Greek Bhuc) ; "AdayaBdooc 
—A2-N 18, “Hadad is mighty”; Ba@yic—cf. jae, bishop of Tela in Osroene, Anecdota 
Syriaca, I (1862), text p. 20, translation p. 119 (the name is transcribed Bathes in 
Latin) ; XuUtweou = Xirwvaiou, Cumont, Fouwlles, Inscription 63; Barnabus and Si- 
maeus are well known. 

61 The force of the preposition is certain from similar phrases in the papyri. It sig- 
nifies literally the channel of payment; cf. the parallel idiom, Sia thi¢ teané<n¢. Com- 
monly it is used of officials. Cf. P. Oxyrh., 1515, 1-3 (3d cent.) : h "Okveuyxitav mddtc 
61a Oewveivou Tob kai Lapartiwvoc évapxou moeutavewe Spaxuadc U; so also idid., 1659 (ac- 
count of crown tax, 3d cent.) where payments are made for the villages by (81a) the 
meaktopec; B.G.U., 14, II 18, III 7, etc. (3d cent.). Similarly, a company may deal 
through a representative. Cf. H. Frisk, Bankakten aus dem Faijum, 1, Col. 16 (a re- 
ceipt addressed to the bank of Dius ez al.) : of Uroveypauuévor Snudatot KTHVoTEddoL Sid 
Ocoyitovoc amoavotalevtoc, dnéxouev, kTA,; cf. W. L. Westermann, C. W. Keyes, Zax Lists 
and Transportation Receipts from Theadelphia (Columbia Papyri, II, 1931), I, Recto 
4, Col. IV, 3/4 (a.D. 155). Precisely the same is the idiom when an individual makes 
payment through an agent; cf. P. Oxyrh., 1145 (1st cent.) ; P. Amherst, 126, 12 (2d 
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242. Height above floor, 1.29 m.; length, 0.14 m.; height of letters, 
5-15 mm. At Yale. 


hpi RYE 2n/B 


NuEtepov mapovea[v] A(tedv) 1p’ 
Cf. No. 227, III, 1. The house had in stock twelve pounds of purple.” 


243. Height above floor, 1.15 m.; length, 0.09 m.; height, 0.05 m.; 
height of letters, 7 mm. At Yale. 


bari: Zz ‘Toren X kaddiyia C(evyn) B’ yd" 
LEXY / i aid yn’ 
se ct 7 woikev a’ AB’ 
HdIkh; Niex os Ks eye Pay: ae a. Nes 
yo LY te oe 5 a’ hh’ 
as yas 


A brief inventory like Nos. 221 and 222. The diminutive kaAtyiov of 
the Latin calzga is found rarely in late Greek.* The dalanarium has 
already been discussed (on No. 227, I, 12); for the omission of a sylla- 
ble here compare the ot1xa(pt0)v of No. 227, II, 7. By the Aw8ixiov (Awdi- 
ketv = Aweikv) is meant a blanket or cover; it is an equivalent of the 
MEPIOTEWUG, 


244. Height above floor, 1.19 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height, 0.02 m.; 
height of letters, 5 mm. At Yale; cf. facsimile of No. 243. 

This little text was lightly scratched on a thin layer of overlapping 
plaster; it was much damaged in being removed, and the facsimile 
shows only part of the original. Interpretation is difficult. The first line 


cent.) ; 2bid., 399, 19; B.G.U., 34, II, 4 (2d/3d cent.) ; P.S./., 947, 18 (2d cent.) ; 
P. Leipzig, 93 (2d/3d cent.). Cf. also H. Ljungvik, Bettrage zur Syntax der spit- 


griechischen Volkssprache (Uppsala, 1932), pp. 31 f. 
62 Tt would be possible to read also ef’, but the total involved becomes then inordi- 


nately large. 
8 E.g., P.S./., 886 (4th cent.) ; cf. Blumner, in Maximaltarif, p. 126; Rom. Priv., 


pp. 226 f. 
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ends clearly MHAOY, apparently the end of a proper name of which the 
beginning resembled ABIM: ’Afippndou, “of Abimmelus.” The second 
line ends MENAK, probably the participle ending veva and the numeral 
x’, The beginning was difficult to read certainly. It seemed to be m (or 
et) epuCn: for mepte@nnueva from mepiCew, perhaps, if one could find a suit- 


able meaning. 


245. Height above floor, 1.25 m.; length, 0.4 m.; height, 0.2 m.; 
height of letters, o.o1 m. At Yale. 


Ne 
bile begga 
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x) XOnI ae N Ae Be 
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a d Pry & DRANAT Cv DOH KXAN jaty/ es 
K enti z ea a Thy et BAY weep Hews aTHAN 
Na \ ne : MERE i y, se 
: : is PKeywke “S/S 


[ [eAaBa and Badavtivou * pra’] | 
dap’ and Badavtivoy (sec) aoijxec * tO’ 
[ [ano MapaByrou * 9’) ] 
éxw éyw peta ’Av[t]vic kt Madxou, &ywya ké 
5 de eic Aovpa(v) olvoeu makeot Savac £6,’ 
& Aavxavi por Savac ky’, [ [Ke éxw madwv] | 
2xw mad éyw ké ’OxBaoific ke ’Avivic ke Madxoc 
cic Bavafifiia Savac c’, & Aavxavi pot Savac v’, 
ke €8uka €yW THV TINY TOU Uepo0c Pou MavTa, 


There follow two lines so well scratched away that they are com- 
pletely illegible. The first of them, like ll. 1-3, concerns a sum of money 
in denarii. 

The text consists of a number of items, five receipts (including the 
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obliterated two at the end) and two memoranda concerning consign- 
ments of wine. Beyond their very bad grammar they contain little that 
is remarkable The Marabelus of 1. 3 is frequently met as an associate of 
Nebuchelus, and there is no reason to doubt that the latter is the writer. 
Balantinus appears again as a remittor of money in No. 264. Of the 
partners in the purchase of wine, only Malchus™ appears elsewhere (No. 
248). One consignment was bought for the Dura market, the other for 
shipment to a place called Banabela. This village, “Built by Bel,” may, 
I think, be identified with the BavaBj of the majority of the manuscripts 
of Ptolemy, 5, 17, 5. This reading the editors reject in favor of the read- 
ing of one manuscript, Bavaxh, following the argument of Moritz, but 
there is little evidence either way. The name Bava can only be a short- 
ened form of BavaffAa, and its situation near the mouth of the Chabur 
(Moritz, Joc. cit.) fits it well for commercial relations with Dura.” It 
would have been not far from Apphadana.” 

The provenience of the wine is not stated, though it was aged (nalaiol, 
1. 5) and so of a superior quality. Cumont has shown” that Syrian wine 
was imported into Babylonia, and Strabo in fact states (15, 3, 11) that 
cultivation of the vine was not practiced there before the Macedonian 
times. The wine was handled, however, in jars with the Semitic name, 
danas ;* the wine came, then, from a region predominantly Semitic, not 
Greek. It may even have been domestic,” or Mesopotamian.” 


246. Height above floor, 1.52 m.; length, 0.08 m.; height of letters, 
Rom s\ty ale; cf) ig: 7. 


64 On the name cf. on Mhixoc, below, p. 164. The name ’Avavic is to be connected 
with ’Avaviac (Wuthnow lists a genitive, "Avavisec) ; OxBactfic is unknown. 

85 B. Moritz, “Zur antiken Topographie der Palmyrene,” Ad‘. Ak. Berlin (1889), 
I, 38, n. I. 

8 The region was populous in ancient times. One other of the towns situated there, 
Charax (Moritz, of. cit., p. 37, n. 4), may well be the Charax of Dura Parchment X, 
6 (Yale Classical Studies, Il, 6). 

67 The identification of Banabela with the Benabil near Aleppo, proposed in the 
Comptes rendus, p. 183, may be certainly rejected. Nebuchelus’ commercial relations 
would not carry so far. 

88 Syria, VIII (1927), 49-52. 

69 The Aramaic M37, “flagon” (Kraeling). 

70 Cf. Dura Parchment II, 5 (Cumont, Fowilles, pp. 296-304) ; cf. Johnson, Dura 
Studies, pp. 35-47, and Pl. III. 

71 Daremberg-Saglio, Dict., V, 914, n. 1; Xenophon (Amabasis 1, 6, 19) found 
much wine in the villages by the mouth of the Chabur. 
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This text, as several others (Nos. 249, 250, 253, 254, 255, 258, 259) 
on the same part of the wall, is scratched with extreme delicacy, and the 
strokes, fine and’shallow, can be seen only in a good cross light. As the 
room was excavated, the wall received the morning sun obliquely, and 
the texts could be read under ideal conditions. Originally, when the 
house was standing, the wall received daylight only through the door 
on the opposite side of the room. Probably, then, these texts were written 
and read by lamplight. 

This is an echo of the consular dating of No. 233. The € of the second 
emt has been scratched over and resembles 8. 


247. Height above floor, 1.51 m.; length, 0.04 m.; height, 0.27 m.; 
height of letters, ro-15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 


mo(kouc) B’ mo(kov) a’ a’ m6(Kov) a’ 

™o(kouc) y’ m6(kouc) B’ a” mO(kKouc) y’ 

T6(Kov) a’ m™(kouc) mo(kouc) 8 

m6(kouc ) m(Kouc) B’ T16(Kov) a” 
5 ™(Kouc) y’ IO T6(Kov) a’ 


A list of receipts or of shipments of wool, in units of “‘fleeces.””” The 
list is inclosed by a surrounding line; above and at the left are sets of 
tallies. The total, 51 fleeces, is ten less than the amount concerned in 
No. 252, but suggests no parallel with any other text. 


248. Height above floor, 1.76 m.; length, 0.1 m.; height, 0.02 m.; 
height of letters, 7-10 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 
edo0n 
TG Madxw * v7’. 
A memorandum of disbursement. Malchus has appeared also in No. 
245. 
249. Height above floor, 1.71 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height, 0.05 m.; 
height of letters, 6 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 
The text is overwritten by No. 247 and in part by No. 248, and is 
very faint. It is possible to recognize four lines. 
emt 2dwka 
’Ayoinmay 
BomKa wy. date 


Ben) to ae 3a 


72 The amount of wool derived from shearing one sheep. Cf. M. Schnebel, Die Land- 
wirtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypten, I (1925), 327. 
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The resemblance to No. 256 is obvious, but the reading is very uncer- 
tain, especially in 1. 2. Where so few traces are left it is possible to read 
almost anything. The undotted letters, however, are certain; Ih aand?3 
may be accepted, and the beginning of 1. 4 may reasonably be restored 
as cic Aovpav on the analogy of No. 245, 5. 


250. Height above floor, 1.62 m.; length, 0.12 m.; height, 0.025 m.; 
height of letters, 6mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 


Zhaxev nuiv ék ToU Ladyavou 


[ [oxeu] ] 
KOKOMOI oxeun a’. 


The transaction is obscure. What is the meaning of the idiom Aaxeiv 
ex ToU Seivec? One would naturally think of an inheritance, but there is 
nothing to indicate that Salmanus was dead ; he appears also in No. 259. 
Perhaps he had been intrusted with a commission, of whose profits one 
share fell “to us” (nuiv). This plural also is curious. The plural among 
the accounts (e.g., No. 227, II, 1; No. 242) is logically taken to mean 
Nebuchelus and his partners, Marabelus and Phraates (pp. 100, 138). 
The éAaxev pot of No. 258 refers to Nebuchelus’ share in the partner- 
ship’s profits. Here, it would seem, the partnership shared in a larger 
transaction, receiving on the division oxeun pia—‘‘one costume,” for oxeuy 
should mean a complete outfit of clothing. No such item appears else- 
where in the transactions of the house, and it would be of limited value 
to three men, unless to sell. Perhaps the simplest theory would be to 
interpret nuiv as here equivalent to uot. Nebuchelus engaged at times in 
miscellaneous operations resembling those of a pawn shop (Nos. 270, 
273), from which conceivably a oxevn might derive. 

The explanation of the letters preceding oxeun, whose omission in 1. 2 
was responsible for its erasure, is not certain. Probably the final I should 
be taken as Y, making the word a genitive. A connection with kéxkoc, 
“scarlet,” and the adjective koxkivoc is not impossible.” 


251. Height above floor, 1.59 m.; length, 0.09 m.; height of letters, 
15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 
*ABouakhd * 8’, 
A disbursement or receipt. The name is unknown. 


78 Cf. Herodotus 7, 62, and 66; Andocides 1, 112; etc. 
™ The reading koxxivn seems definitely out of the question. 
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252. Height above floor, 1.55 m.; length, 0.125 m.; height, 0.03 m.; 
height of letters, 5 mm. (average). At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 


v ? t 

axel ameynoloayev 
goldiv mokwv a” 
thoyio§yn Kéoua, 


A record of dealings in wool. The sense would be, “we have bought 
(or possibly, sold) 61 fleeces; the money was paid”; cf. especially No. 
245, 9: Edwka eyo thy tunv. The last line offers no difficulty; Aoviouai is 
used in late Greek with the meaning, “to pay.” The first line is puz- 
zling in its use of axet (it can hardly mean “while” when construed with 
an aorist) and the compound anoyn¢iw; the simple verb is used not un- 
commonly in the active with the literal meaning, “count.” Paleo- 
graphically the AIJ resembles rather ATI, which makes no sense, but 
the ano compound can be literally rendered, ‘‘to count off.” 


253. Height above floor, 1.74 m.; length, 0.105 m.; height, 0.025 m.; 
height of letters, 7-10 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 


2xw mapa “Epuy * pn’ 
mapa oitovav * Kd’ 


The object of this transaction, as is clear from the reference to the 
oitGval, was grain. Sales of grain (cf. No. 258) had been made to an 
individual named Hermes and to the board of grain commissioners. The 
appearance of this board is of particular interest, for it is otherwise un- 
known at Dura as in fact anywhere outside of Greece and Asia Minor.” 


75 Cf. P. London, 1708, 150 (6th cent.), and other references in Preisigke, Worter- 
buch, s.v. 

76 Cf. Plutarch Moralia 141¢: Set 88 wh Tolc Suuact yauetvy unde Toig SaxtuAoIc, dome 
éviot Wnoloavtec méca épovoav AauBavouciv; Polybius 5, 26, 13; Catalogus Codicum 
Astrologorum Graecorum, I, 168, 6; a meaning, “to value,” is given by E. A. Sophocles, 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s.v. 

™ These officials were created in the Hellenistic period, but became widespread 
under the Roman Empire. Their function was to secure for the cities an adequate sup- 
ply of grain, guarding against the frequent threat of famine. Ultimately, much of their 
attention was devoted to the distribution of free grain to the populace. Cf. H. Fran- 
cotte, “Le pain a bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cités grecques,” Mélanges Nicole 
(1905), pp. 135-157; Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encycl., 2te R., 5 (1927), 396-398; 
M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft wm rom. Kaiserreich, I (1930), 295-297. 
For the grain situation at Dura cf. also the swastika published in Rep. //, p. 147, in- 
scribed on the back, kaAol kapmol, 
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254. Height above floor, 1.69 m.; length, 0.085 m.; height, 0.045 m.; 
height of letters, 5-8 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. Comptes rendus, 12. 


. . TOAYM 
TEmMpaka T6(Kouc) 08” 
éuepioapev mé(Kouc) Y” 
éuepioapyev Aha m0(Kouc) Ka’, 


The first line is exceedingly faint; the first two letters are ambiguous, 
but the M is certainly the last letter written. It probably does not go 
with the remainder of the text. 

The last three lines are a record of a wool transaction. The writer 
(Nebuchelus) sold seventy-nine fleeces, and divided with his partners 
(Marabelus and Phraates) twenty-four, eight apiece. 


255. Height above floor, 1.66 m.; length, 0.115 m.; height, 0.02 m.; 
height of letters, 5 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. Comptes rendus, 13. 


méempaxev MapiBijdoc mé(Kouc ) vn" 
Ghia 16 (kouc) 10” 


Two sales of wool executed by Marabelus™ for the partnership. 


256. Height above floor, 1.62 m.; length, 0.14 m.; height, 0.06 m.; 
height of letters, 5-10 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 


ént édwka ’Ayownnatr 
Edswka avtgG * 1’ elva 
bepl Hol WUEddIv Udplac y” 


Record of a payment of 300 denarii to one Agrippas (No. 249) for 
the delivery of three jars of myrrh, presumably from the Arabian 
trade.” The hydria in this case would hardly be the archeological type,*° 
but rather a lecythus;" the hydria proper was not used for perfumes. 
The form pveadiov, for yweov, is found elsewhere only in Epictetus, 4, 
9, 7 82 


78 On the spelling of the name see below, p. 144. 

Cf. the reflections of the spice trade in the Palmyra tariff, O.G.J.S., 629, 35-46, 
150. 

8° Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, Dicz., III, 1, 319-321, s.v. 

81 Aristophanes Plutus 810: ai 8& AnKvOot wpe yéuovet, 

** Modern editors, as most recently Schenkl (B. G. Teubner, 1894), have rightly 
accepted the manuscript reading; Schweighduser, in 1799 (Efict. Diss. ab Arriano 
Digest., II, 938), proposed to read uveadeigtov, 
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257. Height above floor, 1.55 m.; length, 0.21 m.; height, 0.105 m.; 
height of letters, 5-15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. 

Kopoayia v(ac) a’ 

koota uv(ac) a’ 

AXNABQZ uv(Gc) a’ 

ZLIBAAANAP pv(Gc) a’ ké kadtyia C(evyn) 

5 XAAIMAA pv(ac) a DDONAONH pv(dv) p’ 

Hapapia pv( dv) Br 
ZLOAAA pv(Gv) & 

This text borders the preceding below and on the left. Two factors 
prevent our assuming that it belongs with it: the difference in character 
and size of the writing, and the fact that the 300 denarii there men- 
tioned would not cover this list of items. There is, also, an interval be- 
tween the last line of No. 256 and the first of Column II here. 

The text consists of a list of articles with prices. In the first two items 
of Column I one would prefer to take the mina as a measure of weight, 
but that will not fit the vadaeia of II, 2. As the number or quantity of 
the articles is not given, the list probably represents a purchase order, 
presumably placed with the Agrippas of No. 256. The first two items 
are well-known spices, kapSayov and kootov, which, like the myrrh of No. 
256, would have been imported from the East. The next three items are 
baffling ; I have not been able to identify any of them, though ~IBAAA- 
NAP suggests a word formation like the Egyptian spice pupoBadavov, 
“bath-myrrh,”* or, neglecting the first two letters, the dalanarza of No. 
227. In the second column, the boots ( No. 243) and the veils (maphoria, 
see on No. 219) have already been discussed. The meaning of the other 
two items I do not know. It might be possible to assume that }OON- 
AONH was intended for opevdevn, meaning “headband” ( Pollux, 5, 96), 
but both the singular number and the nominative case are impossible. 

For the genitive of quantity (uvac, uvGv) cf. No. 252, 2: plow moKwv Ea’, 


258. Height above floor, 1.58 m.; length, 0.1 m.; height, 0.02 m.; 
height of letters, 5 mm. The text is almost completely obscured by No. 
257, 11,1. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7. Comptes rendus, 14. 


Zhaxév pol and plcbace- 
wo katutépac Kel(On) (aptaBdiv) x’, 


The force of 2Aaxév pot has been discussed under No. 250. The text 


88 Pliny Vat, Hist. 12, 100. 
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records Nebuchelus’ share of the rental of a plot of land by the river, 
below the plateau (" katwtéea yi), owned jointly by him and (presum- 
ably) Marabelus and Phraates (p. 138). The sign for detaBa, 
is known from the Egyptian papyri.™ 


259. Height above floor, 1.73 m.; length, 0.08 m.; height, 0.015 m.; 
height of letters, 4-5 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 7.°° 


Zdukev Kaavvéac 
Ladyavw * 8", 


Salmanus has already appeared (No. 250). The Caanneas who made 
this payment (for Nebuchelus; to an agent of Nebuchelus?) is other- 
wise unknown, and the etymology of his name is uncertain. 


260. Height above floor, 1.41 m.; length, 0.26 m.; height, 0.07 m.; 
height of letters, ro-15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 8. Comptes rendus, 7. 
én({)" eionvika éyw NeBouxfidoc * Bok” 
Z3wxa Dpaaty * apy” 
adda * xh” 
ént’ érepev BaBa 81a Byrd * of” 
5 ©: 8a Babic * wv” EhaBev MapiBjjdoc * pvp" 


This account is a partial restatement of Nos. 240 and 241; it lists 
neither all the receipts nor all the expenses, and it is farther than they 
from balancing. The combined receipts are here 3,172 denarii, the ex- 
penses 1,908. 


261. Height above floor, 1.38 m.; length, 0.08 m.; height, 0.03 m.; 
height of letters, 10-15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 8. 


ZP 
ABBABTE 


262. Height above floor, 1.35 m.; length, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 
15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 8. 


BBHBA. 
Like No. 261, a meaningless collection of letters. 


84 Cf. F. Bilabel in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc. 2te R., 4, 2305 f., s.v. Siglae. 

85 The graffito was damaged in being removed from the wall. The facsimile shows 
its actual, not its original, condition. 

86 T have to thank Professor Westermann for pointing out what I had failed to note, 
that the disbursements here coincided with some of those in No. 240. 
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Lage —he/ 1 ev Y 
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263. Height above floor, 1.44 m.; length, 0.23 m.; height of letters, 
ro-15 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 8. Comptes rendus, 8. 


ZhaBev MapaBijdoc pv(Gc) 08’ * Ho’, 


This text, whose position would suggest a connection with No. 260, 
concerns the largest sum of money noted on the wall, 7,434 denarii. 
Reckoning by minas and denarii was common under the Empire; cf. the 
references from Palmyra cited, Comptes rendus, p. 179, n. 1, and M. 
Frankel, /uschr. von Pergamon, 374. It is, of course, possible also that 
the units indicate weight, not value. 


264. Height above floor, 1.22 m.; length, 0.19 m.; height, 0.12 m.; 
height of letters (ll. 1-3), 7-10 mm. (ll. 4-8), 10-15 mm. At Yale; cf. 
Fig. 8. Comptes rendus, 15. 


doyoc’ éni’ ZAaBa and Badavtiou’ 


NaBouxndAw * pv’ 
Teppavy * Kd’ 


gic kpgac * 10’ 

5 -koKKyv & KO 
cic aokdc * [. | 
eic Kp\Ony [*] pvp’ 
eic Kogac * y’ 


There is an interval between Il. 3 and 4, and subsequently the writing 
is larger. It is probable that two texts should be distinguished. The 
former is an account of money received from Balantinus (No. 245), 
which was divided unequally between Nebuchelus (undoubtedly the 
writer here also) and an otherwise unknown Germanus. The latter is an 
account of expenses; the meat (11. 4, 8) and barley (1. 7) were intended, 
perhaps, for home consumption, the scarlet*’ and the skin bottles (aekoc 
= doxovc) for commercial purposes. 


265. Height above floor, 1.3 m.; length, 0.18 m.; height, 0.06 m.; 
height of letters, 16 mm. At Yale; cf. Fig. 8. 


O AAAB 
AABAABBE, 


A collection of miscellaneous letters written across ll. 1-5 of No. 264. 


87 KoKKNV —= KéKKiv = KOKKtov; on the use of scarlet as a dye, cf. No. 250. 
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266. Height above floor, 1.58 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height, 0.03 m.; 
height of letters, 8-10 mm. At Yale. 


ppsiaoon ob kp 
oA Ere 
i 


Ah 


Guya(ta) keva oveidia ota(thowv) ny’ 
Wvedhia ota(tTyewv) KYL’ 
H 


An item probably relating to Nebuchelus’ activity as a lender of 
money against security (Nos. 270, 273). He records the fact that he has 
necklaces of hollow gold (or better “new”’; keva = kaiva),** but of an in- 
ferior quality (ovei\Aa for the Latin vzlza ?), to the value of 844 staters 
or approximately 167 denarii, and bracelets to the value of 23% staters 
or approximately 470 denarii. The meaning of the H of 1. 3 to the rest 
of the text does not appear. 


267. Height above floor, 1.52 m.; length, 0.04 m.; height of letters, 
0.02 m. At Yale; cf. facsimile of No. 266. 
yop’, 
The number 3,072. 
268. Height above floor, 1.58 m.; length, 0.01 m.; height of letters, 
0.01 m. 
én(t). 
The ztem sign (p. 100). 


269. Height above floor, 1.45 m.; length, 0.01 m.; height, 0.035 m.; 


height of letters, 7 mm. i 


KA 
K 


88 A gold necklace of beautiful workmanship has been found at Dura in the excava- 
tions of 1931-32. 
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An account like Nos. 215, 217, 223, and 226. 


270. Height above floor, 1.41 m.; length, 0.085 m.; height, 0.04 m.; 
height of letters, 5-8 mm. At Yale. Comptes rendus, 9. 


fark le | iA wy Trips deer [tf TA 
i rb p 
ioelee’ BE ee 


EXW mMoTIc’ 
nunt(n)e Deaatou * Ap’ 
yuvn MapaBiHid * y’. 


A memorandum of loans against security; mloteic is to be taken, as 
No. 273 shows, in the sense of material pledges, ta miota, Women of the 
families of Phraates and Marabelus had borrowed from Nebuchelus 
small sums of money; the second pawn may have been “the ring” of No. 


2701 


271. Height above floor, 1.42 m.; length, 0.11 m.; height, 0.025 m.; 
height of letters, 5-10 mm. At Yale; cf. facsimile of No. 270. 


én(i)° éxw mapa ’ACavid [[thv] ] 
TINY TO(KWV) 10", 


Record of the sale of fourteen fleeces of wool to an otherwise unknown 
Azanith. The reason for the erasure of tTyv in 1. 1 does not appear. 


272. Height above floor, 1.20 m.; length, 0.145 m.; height, 0.03 m.; 
height of letters, 7-10 mm. At Yale. Comptes rendus, 11. 


: " XW hy) A| SIN fon ] [ Exupev epidiv nd(Kwv) qn’ 
IZ€ Ory hg h-ON # ) ig ke empadnoav m6(Kot) oy’. 


A memorandum: ninety-eight fleeces of wool on hand, seventy-three 
fleeces sold. 


8° The meaning of ll. 2, 3 is, A unthe (yuvn) EdAaBe % AP’ (n’). 
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273. Height above floor, 1.19 m.; length, 0.105 m.; height, 0.045 m.; 
height of letters, 7-10 mm. At Yale. Comptes rendus, 10. 


hye Wir yar Hw 
> MME sos ie obi 


7? KX hy XL 


A record of two pawns (nioteic) on which money had been lent. The 
necklace was of insignificant value (cf. No. 266). The ring may be the 
eight denarius pledge of the wife of Marabelus (No. 270). 


The east wall of the room contains only two texts, both ambiguous. 


274. Height above floor, 1.62 m.; length, 0.19 m.; height, 0.07 m.; 
height of letters, 10, 15, 20 mm. 


Ley 
Ar? nth OAS JE 
Pra FAVES BH 


There may be distinguished the twice written ano, the second followed 
by what may be éxéxenyto (better nate), and the numeral «’. The numer- 
als in the second line are unintelligible. 


275. Height above floor, 1.47 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height, 0.27 m.; 
huge letters, from 0.02 m. to 0.11 m. 


PA ta(?)¥. 


AAI 
E 


The abbreviation in the first line is marked in the usual way, by the 
writing of the a above the 6 (for Sadia ? cf. No. 224). 
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C. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Date of the Graffiti. 

In contrast with the inhabitants of Dura in general, the writer of the 
graffiti in the House of Nebuchelus had very little interest in chronol- 
ogy. Among the ninety-five texts listed above, only ten contain dates of 
any sort. Certain considerations, however, make it possible, I think, to 
date the archives rather closely. 

It is obvious that the graffiti of the west room (12) constitute a set of 
archives. All the evidence points to the fact that they belong to one com- 
paratively brief period. In a number of cases a coarser text has been 
written above an earlier, finer one, but it is unnecessary to assume a long 
interval of time between them. Although the hands vary somewhat in 
detail, especially in the formation of H, they all belong to one period 
and may very well be the work of one writer. The names mentioned in 
the texts, and the transactions recorded by them point to the activity of 
one business man. This conclusion is borne out by the physical condition 
of the walls. The preservation of the plaster is perfect, the finest lines of 
writing are legible, and there are almost none of the scrawls, scratches, 
and drawings which are so common in Dura wherever owners ceased to 
feel a pride in their buildings or neglected to guard them. These walls 
contained commercial jottings, records of transactions too unimportant 
to be written on papyrus or parchment. Memoranda of such ephemeral 
value would not have been protected for long. Either the owner would 
have made no effort to restrain the tendency, ubiquitous at Dura, for 
children, servants, and citizens alike to write their names or to indulge 
their artistic fancy on every available surface, or, in view of the com- 
parative cheapness of plaster—the common rock at Dura is gypsum— 
he would presently have had the walls resurfaced. It is a natural infer- 
ence that the graffiti of the west room belong all to one period, a period 
not long before the abandonment of the building. 

The several copies of the horoscope furnish the most exact and the 
earliest date, December 11, a.p. 218. This was the birthday of Alexan- 
der the son of Apollonicus. But the text cannot have been inscribed at 
that time. Alexander was, as far as our evidence goes, no blood relation 
of Nebuchelus, the owner of the house. The drawing of six or seven 
copies of the horoscope, moreover, points to an event of greater conse- 
quence than the birth of an infant. It has been found possible to date 
the casting of the horoscope in a.p. 235 (p. 96), when Alexander was 
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something over sixteen years old. On the theory that he was Nebuchelus’ 
son-in-law, this date may tentatively be accepted. With the Persian raid 
of 239° as an-approximate ¢erminus ante quem, the graffiti of the ar- 
chives may reasonably be assigned to the period 235-240. 

The graffiti of other parts of the house present a less simple problem. 
A number, notably those of the vestibule, may on the evidence of proper 
names (cf. Nos. 191 and 196) be assigned to the same period as the 
archives. The texts of the east room (5) remain apart; the use of Roman 
numerals and the lack of known proper names place them in a group by 
themselves, which should perhaps be dated earlier, before the fire from 
which the west room seems to have been reclaimed (p. 80). 


2. The Prosopography of the House. 

It has been assumed in the preceding pages that the House of the 
Archives was the house of Nebuchelus. That he was, if not the owner, 
certainly the occupant of the house is a conclusion justified by the ar- 
chives of the west room. Many of the texts contain expressions in the 
first person, singular (Nos. 220, 227, 228, 241, 245, 249, 253, 254, 256, 
258, 260, 264, 270, 271, 273) and plural (Nos. 227, II, 1, 242, 250, 252, 
254, 272). In three cases (Nos. 227, 241, 260) the first person singular 
of the verb is followed by é¢y® Nefouxiiec ; in one case (No. 273) by eva 
alone. The connection of Nebuchelus with the house is further attested 
by three pvyoof texts (Nos. 191, 230, 233A). One text (No. 264) con- 
tains his name in the dative case, but the transaction is a special one; it 
is the only place where he specifically lists his own profit. In the absence 
of further evidence, I believe the hypothesis is reasonable that the “I” 
or “we” of all texts is written from his point of view; that he was the 
writer of the archives and the man whose transactions they record. 

It is possible to know something of him. The pvno% text, No. 233A, 
contains the several times written Avenitoc. Nebuchelus, then, seems to 
have become a Roman citizen through the Edict of Caracalla; to him 
would refer the Aurelius Antoninus of the tabula ansata (No. 195). He 
would then have been previously a full burgher of Dura, and afterward 
of the Colonia Aurelia Antoniniana Europus (Re¢. ///, D. 149). He 
had a son, as we learn from a pvno9% text, whose name was Abdochelus > 
(No. 191). His relationship to Alexander Macedonius the son of Apol- 
loni(c)us, the subject of the horoscopes, has been several times referred 


90 No. 233; this event is reflected in the émi tratwv of No. 246 and the Zavéixot of 
No. 182. 
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to. The same uvno0f text (No. 191) equates Alexander with Abdoche- 
lus, and it appears that they were contemporaries. The simplest hy- 
pothesis is that Alexander was a son-in-law. As a member of one of the 
old Macedonian first families of Dura, he would have traded his social 
connections for the material advantages at the command of Dura’s lead- 
ing man of affairs.°* Who may have been the Aromandrus of No. 191 is 
quite uncertain; probably the text is not yet correctly read. 

Nebuchelus’ activities brought him into contact with many persons. 
Most frequently mentioned is Marabelus. He seems to have had the 
right to draw upon common funds. In No. 240 (cf. No. 260) he took 
(AaBev) a sum of money from returns of Nebuchelus and others. In No. 
263 he took similarly a larger sum of unstated origin. In No. 255 
he sold independently two consignments of wool. In No. 245, on the 
other hand, Nebuchelus received from him 100 denarii, and in No. 270 
his wife contracted with Nebuchelus a small loan against security. He 
is perhaps best regarded as an informal sort of partner.” He may be in 
many cases meant when Nebuchelus wrote “‘we.”’ 

With Marabelus is twice associated Phraates (Nos. 270 and 240/260, 
which refer to the same transaction), but there is a difference. Marabelus 
took (éAaBev) his sum; his was given to Phraates (No. 240, 3-5). That 
the sum received by Phraates was the very much larger is not material. 
He may have been a purchasing agent (e.g., in Apphadana; cf. No. 240, 
7); he may have been a financial backer. His mother, however, like the 
wife of Marabelus, did once (No. 270) borrow a small sum of money on 
security. 


*1 The relations between Alexander and Nebuchelus might be explained more simply 
on the hypothesis that the Semitic inhabitants of Dura did on occasion, for their own 
amusement or as a display of their learning, adopt Greek equivalents of their Semitic 
names. This was done elsewhere. Cumont (Fouilles, pp. 200 f.) has observed that by 
the Greeks, the Babylonian Nebu was equated with Apollo. The name Barnebu, “the 
son of Nebu,” is once translated Apollinarius, “he of Apollo” (at Islahiyeh in north 
Syria; Humann and Puchstein, Reise in Nord-Syrien, p. 398) and it is not incredible 
that Nebuchelus, “Nebu is mighty,” should be translated Apollonius, whence by ma- 
nipulation comes Apollonicus. But Alexander cannot be a translation of Abdochelus, 
and it would be very curious to have the Greek name of the father used only, and 
exclusively, in connection with the Greek name of a son. In the lack of one statement, 
NeBouxfireg 6 kai ’AmoAdwviec, this hypothesis must be considered only an interesting 
possibility. 

°? The growth of the formal and legally defined partnership in antiquity is little 
known. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft, pp. 140 f., 141, n. 33. 
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Joined with Nebuchelus in the purchase of wine (No. 245) were two 
otherwise unknown persons, Aninis and Ocbasies, and a third, Malchus, 
who on another occasion (No. 248) was the recipient of 8 denarii, pre- 
sumably on the account of Nebuchelus. A Germanus is elsewhere (No. 
264) given 24 denarii; it is possible that he also may have been a partner 
in a particular enterprise. Salmanus was once given 4 denarii (No. 
259); his part in No. 250 is obscure. Cf. also the Aboualeth of No. 251. 

Two persons are mentioned who may be considered agents. Agrippas 
(No. 256; cf. No. 249) was definitely commissioned to make a purchase. 
When Caanneas gave money to Salmanus (No. 259), he did so presum- 
ably on the account of Nebuchelus. 

Two names may be definitely classified as those of customers. Hermes 
(No. 253) and Azanith (No. 271) were purchasers of wool. Probably 
Baba (Nos. 241, 260) was an out-of-town customer, living perhaps in 
Apphadana. He can have received such a shipment of textiles as No. 
227, and have remitted the payment through the hands of his (or Nebu- 
chelus’) agents: Bimel the son of Adagabarus, Bathes the son of Chili- 
naeus, and Barnabus the son of Simaeus. Whether Balantinus (Nos. 
245, 264) was a customer or agent does not appear. 

The position of Sadamsas (No. 215), Nicophon (No. 229), and 
Abimmelus (No. 244) is as uncertain as the interpretation of the texts 
in which they figure. 

The east room (5) offers very few names. The Arrianus Antoninus of 
No. 203 is unknown. Elsewhere Babiles and Heraclas (No. 211) and 
Mannus (No. 213) receive small sums of money for reasons unknown. 

The vestibule records the interest in the house of the Palmyrene 
Aeranes son of Males (No. 190), and of a Semite, Maththanath (No. 


192). 


3. The Business Activity of the House. 

From the business texts should be distinguished the private accounts 
of household expenses. These occur chiefly in the east room, and so per- 
haps antedate the activity of Nebuchelus. Most of them are simply lists 
of comestibles (barley, meat, wine, and oil) with prices (Nos. 202, 204/ 
205, 213). Two (Nos. 211, 213) record payments to individuals, one the 
purchase of a cloak (No. 199), one receipts of hay (No. zor), one col- 
lections for the Roman military axnona (No. 200), one is uncertain 
(No. 207). The west room is represented by only two items: No. 264 
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lists household supplies, but among them is scarlet dye; No. 224 men- 
tions torches (possibly No. 275 also). 

Barley was raised on land owned jointly with others by Nebuchelus 
(No. 258). Sale of some part of it is recorded in No. 253. Trade in bar- 
ley is perhaps the subject of the text from the east room, No. 209. if 
there are 470 donkey loads under consideration, the trade was consider- 
able, but there are no other commercial texts in that room, and the inter- 
pretation is uncertain. 

Trade in raw wool, natural in a grazing region,” is frequently men- 
tioned in the graffiti of the archives (west room). One text (No. 247) is 
simply a list of fleeces (receipts?). The others (Nos. 252, 254, 255, 271, 
272) record sales. As the purchase of wool is never mentioned, it was 
probably derived from the flocks owned individually by Nebuchelus or 
jointly by him with Marabelus or others. 

Perhaps the house spun and wove and made garments. Certainly that 
activity was carried on at Dura for Nebuchelus and his associates. 
Twice (Nos. 227, III, 1, 242), purple dye was recorded in his posses- 
sion ; once, scarlet dye was purchased (No. 264). 

Textiles constituted the largest part of the trade of the house. As 
their purchase is never mentioned, the goods should have come from 
looms in its employ. Large consignments are itemized in Nos. 219 and 
227, smaller ones in Nos. 221, 222, and 243. One type of garment, per- 
haps more, appears in the miscellaneous list No. 257. 

Boots are twice mentioned in lists of articles for sale (Nos. 243, 257). 

Unguents of various sorts were imported, apparently for retail dis- 
tribution in Dura (Nos. 256, 257). 

One text (No. 245) records two purchases of wine of unstated prove- 
nience in which Nebuchelus was interested. One consignment was 
brought to Dura, the other shipped up the river to Banabela. 

Two texts bear certain witness to Nebuchelus’ readiness to loan small 
sums of money on security (Nos. 270, 273); in one (No. 273), the secu- 
rity consisted of a necklace and a ring. A text (No. 266) which records 
the possession of necklaces and bracelets of a considerable value may 
best be explained on the theory of further activity of the same sort. 


4. Prices of Goods. 
The evidence of the archives for prices at Dura may be presented in 
tabular form. 


8 Cf. Comptes rendus, pp. 181-183, 183, n. 1. 
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Price Price per article 


Article Text Number (denarii)  (denarit) 
avaBédatov (cloak) No. 227, I, 4 2 46 23 
13 2 46 23 
avikAtov (trousers) No. 227, I, 2 2 47 23% 
3 2 46 23 
6 2 46 23 
Badavaptov (cloak or robe) No. 227, I, 12 2 55 27V, 
17 2 35 17/2 
No. 243, 2 2 48 24 
SeAuaticn (robe) No. 221, 2 I 60 60 
No. 222, 3 I 40 40 
No. 227, I, 14 2 60 30 
II, 8 2 AG 17 
émikaociov (unknown garment) No. 227, 1, 7 4 107 2634 
kaXiyta (boots, per pair) No. 243, I 2 44 22 
KoAdBiov (robe) No. 227, 11, 3 2 35 7 
KoAdBiov SeAuatikev Nov227, Il, 2 2 44 2G; 
Awdiktov (blanket) No. 243, 3 I 32 32 
4 I 36 36 
5 I 36 36 
uaKxpdxetpov (robe) No: 227, 1,8 4 64 16 
Traldikév (tunic) No. 222, I I 13 13 
Nox227, 1,16 I 2 (or13) 3 (or13) 
TIALSiKOv 
eyouevov (tunic, damaged) No. 227, I, 18 4 II 234 
maAAtov (robe) No. 222, 9 I 90 90 
gousaptov (kerchief) No 227. 1,5 of 42 6 
4 15 334 
otixaptov (tunic) NO@227, 11,-7 I 10 10 
tohapiov (blanket ?) No, 227, 1, 10 2 50 25 
a) 3 42 14 
daxiahtov (kerchief) No. 227, II, 4 2 24 12 
xhavidiev (tunic) No. 199 I 3 3 


These are the articles for which prices can be determined. They show 
that at Dura in a.p. 240 there had not yet begun the great inflation of 
the currency which culminated in the katvov véutoya of Claudius the Goth 
(A.D. 268-70) and the fantastic figures of the Edict of Diocletian. It 
would be of interest to compare these prices with those for like articles 
in Egypt, thus having a basis for determining the relative levels of 
prices and quality of goods. The evidence on prices in antiquity was col- 
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lected ten years ago by A. Segré,” but his table of clothing prices (pp. 
160 f.) contains nothing that is contemporary. 

It may be of interest to tabulate also the amounts expended on other 
items, where the quantity purchased, and so the price, is unknown. 


Article Text Amount in denarii 
deto¢ (bread) No. 200, 1 3 
doxol (skin bottles) No. 264, 6 = 
Ehatov (oil) No. 202, 2 5 

No. 204, 2 8 

No, 213, 5 II 

KoKKtov (scarlet) No. 264, 5 29 
Kpéag (meat) No. 213, 4 4 
No. 264, 4 19 

8 3 

Kein (barley) No. 200, 3 12 
No. 204, 3 2 

No. 213, 2 I 

No. 264, 7 152 

olvec (wine) No. 200, 4 4 
No. 213, 6 4 

gitoc¢ (wheat) No. 200, 2 10 


Although no extensive conclusions can be based on these figures, it is 
evident that life at Dura was comparatively inexpensive. 


5. The Economic Position of Dura, A.D. 235-40. 

This topic is one which is better treated from a wider viewpoint, but 
it may be desirable to summarize the general conclusions which were set 
forth in the Comptes rendus, pp. 187 f. 

The House of Nebuchelus may reasonably be held representative of 
Dura in the period covered by the graffiti. It had what was for trade the 
most desirable situation in the city, with a frontage on both the decu- 
manus and the cardo maximus, under the shadow of the Triumphal 
Arch. To both streets it presented a series of shops, where the goods of 
Nebuchelus might be offered to the buying public. The arcade, on the 
decumanus, should have been a favorite place for loungers, protecting 
them from the sun in summer, but admitting its warmth during the 
winter months. The cavdo must have been always thronged, running as 
it did between the bazars and the temples of Atargatis and of Artemis 


°* Circolazione monetaria e prezzi nel mondo antico ed in pariicolare in Egitio 
(1922). 
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Nannaia. The House of Nebuchelus must have enjoyed whatever trade 
the city afforded. 

That trade; however, was small. In spite of the versatility of Nebu- 
chelus, which led him into six different types of enterprise, his total in- 
vestment in any one is inconsiderable. The largest transaction in textiles 
involved only 872 denarii. The receipts of No. 241 were 3,272 denarii. 
The order or inventory involving the unguents (No. 257) amounted to 
no more than 1,400 denarii. Ownership of a small area of barley land 
by the river was shared with others. The most characteristic enterprises 
were those involving only a few denarii. 

This situation is consonant with that just before noted, that the cost 
of living at Dura was very low. The city which had been an important 
and flourishing caravan city, wealthy enough to employ in the first and 
second centuries excellent artists for the frescoes of the temple of the 
Palmyrene gods, had become only a frontier fortress, subsisting mainly 
by and for itself. It is significant that no echo of the caravans appears 
in these texts. Dura, like the rest of Mesopotamia, prosperous under the 
Parthians, was wasting away under the rivalry and the military exi- 
gencies of the Romans and the Sassanian Persians. 


6. The Language of the Graffiti.®® 
(1) ORTHOGRAPHY 


a. Silent ' is always omitted. 

b. t for nt: oée1 (No. 256, 3). 

c. n for 1: Koxknv (No. 264, 5); Snuéou (No. 241, 5). 

d. «' for long ': pein (Nos. 200, 3; 209, 2; elsewhere correct) ; Nei- 
KopGv (No. 229); oveiAAa (valza, No. 246, 1). 

e. et for short 1: eididxepouv (No. 227, II, 7); Taciou (No. 233, B, 4); 
Awdiketv (No. 243, 3); eiva (No. 256, 2). 

f. 1 for et: paxpoxipa (No. 227, I, 8); Aavxavi (No. 245, 6, 8); miotic 
CNos270, 17273,.1 ). 

g. u for n: Uudv (No. 233, B, 10; or may be correct). 

h. e for at: ké (Nos. 190, 2; 245, 4, 4, 6, 7, 7, 7,9; katin No. 227, II, 6, 
only) ; é4ev (Nos. 202, 2; 204, 2; 213, 5); medikov (Nos. 222, 1; 227, I, 


5 Tt is too early to draw general conclusions concerning the Greek spoken and writ- 
ten at Dura. That must follow the reading and interpreting of the papyri and parch- 
ments found during the last campaign, and take into consideration all the earlier texts. 
It has seemed worth while here, however, to summarize the linguistic evidence of a 
body of texts so much a unity as the Archives of Nebuchelus. 
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16, 18); avaBodea (No. 227, I, 4, 13); Avdwveou, etc. (Nos. 232, 235, 236, 
238) ; Xwvéou (No. 241, 4); Lnwéou (No. 241, 5); nadeod (No. 245, ee 
perhaps keva = katva (No. 266, 1). 

i. a for o: padapw (Nos. 219, 4; 257, II, 3); mappupotc (No. 219, 7, 
10) ; maepvea (No. 242; but nopouea in No. 227, III, 1). 

j. ¢ for a: KopSapa (No. 257, 1). 

k. ¢ for a: koitec (No. 227, II, 5; the late accusative ending). 

1. o for w: ’Amodwvixou (No. 232; ’Amodovikou in Nos. 196; 233, 6; per- 
haps analogy of ’AnoMwviec) ; ortovdv (No. 253, 2). 

m. for o: Exwuev (No. 272, 1). 

n. 0 for ou: éewvdc (No. 219, 2, 3, 4; for the contract form éptvotc) ; 
uteoc (No. 245, 9; genitive singular); acxoc (No. 264, 6; accusative 
plural). 

o. p° for op: oxporioc ( Nos. 232, 235; but oxopmioc in Nos. 236 and 237). 

A for A: nakw (No, 219, 12; maw in No. 222, 2). 

gq. M for A: kadMiyia (No. 243, 1; kaAiyia in No. 257, II, r). 

r. K for kk; koKouou (No. 250, 3; uncertain). 

s. v for w: éyewn®n (Nos. 232, 3; 236, 3; 238, 2). 


(2) MORPHOLOGY 


a. The diminutive ending -tov is always reduced to -.v. 

b. The neuter mepictewya is replaced by the masculine mepiotpwyoc (No. 
22721 bi 6)s 

c. For mepuowec, mepouvec is used (No. 222, 4, cf. P.S./., 50, 12, end of 
fifth century). 

d. The endings -toc and -ikoc are varied in ’AmoMavi(k)oc (No. 191, 2, 
only, has -loc). 

e. The endings -toc and -tvoc are varied in Bahavti(v)oc (No. 264, 1, 
only, has -loc). 

f. The place name is variously spelled ’Ag¢adava (No. 221, 1) and 
’Anadava (No. 227, I, 1; No. 240, 7). 

g. The month name Avévaioc is spelled variously Avdiwvéoc (No. 232), 
Avéuvéoc (Nos. 235, 238), and Avdevéoc (No. 236). 

h. The spelling Mapeafiitoc is used four times (Nos. 240, 2; 245, 3; 
263; 270, 3), MapiBijAoc twice (Nos. 255, 1; 260, 5). 

i. The spelling NeBouxfioc is used four times (Nos. 227, I, 1; 230, 3; 
241, 1; 260, 1), Naouxfidoc three times (Nos. 191, 1; 233, A, 1; 264, 2). 

j. The genitive of ‘Epuiic is Epuh (No. 253, 1). 
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k. The aorist of ¢€ew is variously hivixa (Nos. 241, 1; 260, 1), HvivKa 
(No. 228, 1), and veka (No. 198, 3; doubtful). 

1. The a ending for the first person singular is used regularly in sec- 
ond aorists: 7A8a (No. 228, 1); 2AaBa (Nos. 245, 1, 2; 264, 1). 

m. The same analogy has extended to the imperfect tense in eixapev 
CNo-227. 11,3); 

n. The perfect of ayw is aywya (No. 245, 4). 


(3) GRAMMAR 


a. The conjunction ké (kai) is used for te in No. 245, 4. 

b. The accusative is once construed with and (No. 245, 2; perhaps a 
mistake of writing). 

c. A mistake of gender is made in No. 245, 9; Tv Tunv . . . . mavTa, 
unless the mavta is adverbial (cf. medita, No. 227, II, 1, and Ma, passim). 








Other Buildings.”° 


A. THE PALACE ON THE REDOUBT (C 1) 
Room north of the corridor east of the interior court (room Q). 
276. North wall, east of door. Height above floor, 1.91 m.; length, 
0.31 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. Pl. XX, 1. 
’Akétac Ianioy 
Alexas is a new name at Dura, but a Papias is known from an inscrip- 


tion on a seat in the temple of Artemis (Cumont, /owzles, Inscription 
57, pp. 412 f.) and from No. 341, below. 


277. Above. Height above floor, 1.97 m.; length, 0.06 m.; height of 


letters, 0.02 m. 
AYQM 


Perhaps an incomplete text, Avuwu(ev), for example. 


278. West wall of the same room. Height above floor, 1.38 m.; length, 
0.18 m.; height of letters, 0.01—-0.03 m. 

A scrawl, sloping to the right, of which the first letters may be AOH, 
but which should have contained at least eleven letters in all. 


The corridor (room N). 


96 Cf. above, p. 79, Nn. 2. 
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279. On the south wall. Height above floor, 1.32 m.; length, 0.345 m.; 
height of letters, 0.04-0.05 m. 


"A 8yvic 


A new name at Dura, though names based on Athena are common. 
It is possible that the name should be interpreted ’A®vi(o)<. 


The vestibule leading from the exterior to the interior court (room 
F ). Its walls are lined with benches. 


280. On the west wall, under the forelegs of a horse (indicated on the 
upper left of the facsimile). Height above bench, 0.54 m.; length, 0.29 
m.; height of letters, 0.01—-0.03 m. 


AFT? 
OA 


IAA Yr 


| oN NO) PAT DK 


AATIA 
Kr 
OINON AYTOY 
KA AYZAE APPAIZIA, 


Though no place would be more unlikely for the posting of a private 
account than the anteroom of a public building, this item strongly re- 
sembles one. It might tentatively be reconstructed as follows: 

Sana(vat) or (Adyoc) Sana(vav)% 
dy" (=Tic TeltTn< Kal elkootiic hueeac) 
(cic) olvev avtot (meaning obscure) 
Royo | | cee (een (e.g., EAaBe) 
7 Cf. B.G.U., 466, 1 (2d/3d cent.). 
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The absence of any notation as to the sums expended, however, makes 
this interpretation entirely conjectural. 


281. On the east wall. Height above bench, 0.70 m.; length, 0.26 m.; 
height of letters, 0.12-0.18 m. 


KOPA[ 


This text was read by Mr. A. MCN. G. Little as KOPAXOS. This 
cannot be Semitic, but might perhaps be explained as Kopaxoc = Kopg- 
koc, the genitive of the personal name Kopaé; the fourth letter is, how- 
ever, certainly a A. Possibly the piece should be restored as kopda[pov] 
(as in No. 257); cf. the mention of wine in No. 280. 


282. Farther to the south. Height above bench, 0.54 m.; length, 0.09 
m.; height of letters, 15 mm. 


V SeAvA m 


Possibly the personal name ‘Poupac ; cf. Cumont, Fowles, Inscription 
125, 7; Rep. J, pp. 46 f. 


283. Farther to the south. Height above bench, 0.58 m.; length, 0.05 
m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 





” 


Perhaps a personal name, B[e]eiac, for example. 
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An anteroom (D) opening south from the /zwax (A) west of the in- 
terior court. Against the south wall stands a high bench or table. The 
room may have been used for the storing, preparation, or serving of 
food. 

284. On a piece of plaster fallen from the north wall. Size unre- 


corded. 
"Ava, 


The Semitic name, Anna, was hitherto unknown at Dura. 


285. On another piece of plaster from the same wall. Size unrecorded. 
EIK[ 


286. On the north wall. Height above floor, 1.49 m.; length, 0.22 m.; 
height of letters, 15 mm. 
[ Led? ]eukoc éduxev ov’, 
A memorandum like No. 259. The unit of reckoning may or may not 
be monetary. 


287. On the south wall. Height above table, 0.68 m.; length, 0.25 m.; 
height, o.10 m.; height of letters, 0.04-0.05 m. 
meovac 
10" 
A memorandum: “14 hams.” The Latin gernza is used as a Greek 
word also in P.S./., 683, 33 (A.D. 199). 


288. Below. Height above table, 0.39 m.; length, 0.13 m.; height, 
0.15 m.; height of letters, upper lines, 0.04 m., lowest line, 0.03 m. 
Téppaf voc] 
Aida[yo]c 
Bapvé[ oc ] 
Three familiar Semitic names. Germanus has been met in No. 264. 
Barnaeus is familiar at Dura.°* Aelamus is here found for the first time, 
but it is common elsewhere.” 


289. To the right. Height above table, 0.49 m.; length, 0.31 m.; 
height, 0.12 m.; height of letters, 0.01-0.02 m. (0.04 m.). 


°° Cumont, Fouilles, Inscription 121, 5; Inscription 127, 9; Rep. I7, D. 3, p. 116: 
°° Wuthnow, Semitischen Menschennamen, p. 15. 
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ICE Roan rN 








KoAlokia Ko" 

KeiBapia dy’ 

fee. KACaCR 
(in larger letters) Neeyeu . 4d 


The first three lines comprise an inventory of comestibles. The last, 
which suggests nothing so much as neoyéyova, is a later addition whose 
meaning is quite uncertain. 

The koAioxia of 1. r is a neuter formation (kodtoKtov) from Kod (=Kaud)to- 
koc, a diminutive of kavioc = the Latin cawlis or colts, “cabbage.” The 
vocalization of the first syllable is due to Latin influence, for Greek does 
not confuse o and av,**” Pure Latin is the second item, czbarza, “grain.” 
The third item is probably to be read kee[1]@n ka8aea, barley unmixed 
with foreign matter; cf. P. Florence, 72, 12 (second century). The 
nominative case (if the third item is correctly interpreted) is unusual, 
but parallel to No. 200. The amounts are probably units of quantity, 
not of price. 


290. Below. Height above floor, 0.39 m.; length, 0.25 m.; height of 


letters, 0.02 m. 
[i] x8idia x’, 


A similar memorandum: “‘20 fish.’’*” 
The north portico (3) of the exterior court (“Esplanade”). The walls 
are lined with benches. 


100 Tt would be possible also to connect koAioktov with KwAf (cf. No. 295, 4), but 
there are no intermediate forms. 
101 For the form cf. No. 232; v and ' were equivalent sounds. 
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291. On the north wall, east of the door into the vestibule. Height 
above bench, 0.83 m.; length, 0.11 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 


ele bedc, 


This formula is used of Serapis*” of Men, of Mithras, even of the Em- 
peror Julian, but regularly with the name of the god added. I should 
expect to find the same thing true if the formula were used in Persian 
monotheism, for which there is in fact no evidence. On the other hand, 
elc Geoc is a very common Christian formula,“ and after the discovery 
during the campaign of 1931-32 of a Christian chapel at Dura dating 
before A.D. 240, there is no reason to avoid interpreting this as a Chris- 
tian inscription. Torrey has already suggested a Christian interpreta- 
tion for a Semitic inscription, Reg. ///, pp. 68-71. 


292. Farther to the east. Height above bench, 0.54 m.; length, 0.06 
m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 


e[Ic] 8e(6<) 
Cf. the preceding text. 


293. On the east wall, near the corner. Height above bench, 0.47 m.; 
length, 0.03 m.; height of letters, o.o1 m. 


Baba 


B, THE HOUSE OF THE FRESCOES (C 7 f) 
The diwan (room 4). 


294. On the east wall, between the door (leading to room 3) and a 
lamp niche. The plaster is coarse and rough. Height above floor, unre- 
corded ; length, 0.165 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. At Yale. 


102 Cf. the collection of texts and many references in O. Weinreich, Veue Urhkunden 
zur Serapis-Religion (1919), pp. 14, 17-30. 

WE Sid. 23; C12. 111; Suppl, 2.anarze: 

204 Sammelbuch, 1573, 1578, 1580, 1596, 2685; P. Oxyrh., 1056, 10 (4th cent.); 
H. Grégoire, Recueil des inscriptions grecques Chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure (Fasc. I, 
1922), 253 (Aphrodisias, 4th cent.), 271 (Aphrodisias, 5th/6th cent.). See further the 
exhaustive treatment of the formula by E. Peterson, Ele Ocdc, Epigraphische, form- 
geschichtliche und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Gottingen (1926). 
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eG | ik 


LEG(IO) III CYR(ENAICA). 


The Legio Tertza Cyrenaica, during the first Christian century sta- 
tioned in Egypt, had been added to the Roman forces in the province of 
Arabia by Hadrian. It took part in the campaign of Lucius Verus, 
Caracalla, and Alexander Severus, and numerous epigraphical records 
of its presence have been found in the Hauran and Mesopotamia.” 





295. At the right of the niche. Height above floor, 1.35 m.; length, 
0.08 m.; height, 0.13 m.; height of letters, 8-10 mm. At Yale. 


oe sa 
Nee N, 


\ [ot] voc 
¥ SNe A bets) 
‘ o | ay 
~ Koha ; 
Shy ee Say 


/\ yAuKes 
yada 


105 Cf. the excellent presentation and summary of the evidence by W. Kubitschek in 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., XII, 2 (192 5), 1506-1517, s.v. Legio. 
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The absence of prices or amounts in this list leads one to think of a 
menu, but the duplication of items (ll. 1 and 8, 2 and 7) and general 
probabilities favor its interpretation as an order or inventory. The items 
are all prosaic: “wine, greens, lentils, hams,.... . , sweetmeat, greens, 
wine, milk.” The fourth item, koAdc for kwi&c, is suspicious as standing 
in the accusative case (cf. civec) but the letters are clear. The diminutive 
yAukadiev is otherwise known only as a gloss in Hesychius. The item of 
1. 5 is uncertain; it is possible to think of oxivol, “‘mastich toothpicks,” 
but the first two letters are not really certain. 


296. On the south wall, east of the frescoes. Height above floor, 1.45 
m.; length, 0.02 m.; height, 0.085 m.; height of letters 12 mm. 


MP (or IMP) 
A 
IOA 
NO 
eel’) 


A text of unknown significance. It is complete and fairly clear, but 
the mixture of Greek and Roman letters is puzzling. It is tempting to 
read inl. 1, IMP(ERATOR). 


297. Below. Height above floor, 0.87 m.; length, 0.09 m.; height, 
0.12 m.; height of letters, 7-12 mm. 

An illegible text in seven lines, overwritten by some larger and unre- 
lated letters. 


298. Below. Height above floor, 0.73 m.; length, 0.2 m.; height, 0.095 
m.; height of letters, 0.01, 0.02, 0.03 m. 


*AhdEavdpoc 
*AEEavdp0c 
TAAA , . OX 


On the name Alexander see above, p- 83, n. 6. The reading in 1. 3 
is uncertain, though the letters are clear. Before the O is a small hole in 
the plaster, above which there remains the upper part of a letter resem- 
bling a narrow, pointed ©; it cannot be A, A, or A, as in these letters 
the right diagonal stroke projects well above the left.*”° 


706 Professor Kraeling observes that in Aramaic éala¢h means “‘three,” zaltha means 
“third.” Tallatha may then be a translation of the proper name Tertius. 
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299. On the south doorpost of the room west of the court (room 6), 
cut deeply into a slab of gypsum which may have once been covered with 
plaster. Height above threshold, 0.65 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height, 0.06 
m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 


‘Paynadads[o]c 
TB’, 


The numeral in 1. 2 should be a date, year 302 of the Seleucid Era, 
or 11/10 B.c. In that case there is no objection to identifying Rhageada- 
dus with the man of the same name, whose daughter Rhigutai in a.p. 
61/62 dedicated a seat in the chapel of the temple of Artemis.*” 


C. THE HOUSE ADJACENT ON THE SOUTH (C 7 g) 


300. A room opening west of the second court (g* 19); on the east 
wall, north of the doorway. Height above floor, 1.16 m.; length, 0.16 m.; 
height, 0.69 m.; height of letters, 15-20 mm. (above), 8-10 mm. (be- 
low). In two adjoining pieces. At Yale; cf. Fig. 9. 


(rst iiaad see LENA 
g _]AIMA 
Pere ROA. 
iS “JEADAOA 
Fee AOA 
[Se]Avat[ ?] 
[ko] Aofia 
eee 
[. . . JEPNINT 
[. . .JEIOL.JAL 
[uo}v[e]u[adro?] 
[. ]AOAT[ 
Kohopia m[ 
Avett 
15 Buppov 
Aavdixn(a) B’ 
TPIOAEIAEAZ 
Keeaun(a) B 


IO 


107 Cyumont, Fouilles, Inscription 114, pp. 438 f. 
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(NA 
cS 


acne 


\() F/ 
OA 


MOS 

ORIAT 
Be ee 
LY? f () /y 


Pen ss 
YA) Ao 
date 
SVAN eg 
one ietep pero 
Kd» Mdxtrryetyk 
PIMPS PP 
apie poole 
a Si 
EOS O Ane 
a> Re, & a . 


Fig. 9 
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(2d Hand)  npookepadddia 
20 k[o]A[6]B(tov) SeAuatik (dv) 
= KAD CAEIOALIP ; | 
(interval of 2 cm. ) 
[me] plotewu( ?) teiB( aK?) 
mpook| | dadadiv 
mpookedadadiv ILMHNH 
25 mpookepada(dia) Bona 
adho mpook(epadadiv) TCOMMAKA 
TyvAde(ta) Aw(H) B’ 
adAny tUAav (?) 
tetpadépu(ata) B’ 


This list, apparently an inventory of household property,’* has 
proved unexpectedly difficult to interpret, though the writing is gener- 
ally clear and well preserved. No letters are ambiguous in shape except 
A and Aas written by the first hand. Ina few places, especially at the be- 
ginning of ll. 17 and 21, the surface of the plaster is badly weathered,” 
and the letters as indicated are very uncertain. Ll. 9, 10, and 12 are also 
badly preserved. But the difficulty is caused more by ambiguity of the 
spelling or the unusual character of the articles listed than by the physi- 
cal condition of the graffito. 

The majority of the articles are textiles, and one is reminded of the 
inventories of the House of Nebuchelus, particularly Nos. 219 and 227. 
Most of the items have there been met; for the dalmatic (6), the colo- 
bium (7, 13, 20; a dalmatic colobium was listed in No. 227, II, 2), the 
monomallus, the proscephaladium, and the peristroma, cf. on No. 219; 
the laudicium is probably the same as the lodiczum of No. 243 (cf. 
koAiokia = kaudicxia, No. 289, 1). The other items identified are well 
known. The /zxudzum is a linen shirt, frequently met in the Egyptian 
papyri after the third century.”° The dyrrus’™ was a hooded cape, in- 
troduced in the Roman world in the second century and subsequently 
employed as a vestment in the early church.” The word ¢ylarzwm is a 


108 Cf. particularly the worn blankets of 1. 22. 

109 The complete house was excavated in 1931-32, but this room was carelessly dug 
in the interval 1923-28 by soldiers stationed at Salihyeh. The resultant exposure had 
injured this text, and almost completely destroyed No. 301. 

110 Preisigke, Worterbuch, s.v. 

111 The vocalization of the first syllable varies between I, Y, and U. 

112 Cf, E. Kornemann, P. Giessen, 76, 4, note; Blumner, in Maximaltarif, pp. 113, 
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diminutive of tUAn, “cushion” ; both words appear first under the Roman 
Empire, the latter in the second century, the former in the third. 7 

The identified articles which are not textiles are two, the kepapeia 
(“dishes’’) of 1. 18 and the teteadéouata of 1. 29. The former, if the word 
is correctly read, calls for no comment. The latter is more interesting. 
The word occurs elsewhere only once, in P. Oxyrh., 1294, 4 (second/ 
third century). That text is a letter referring to a miscellaneous ship- 
ment of goods. The writer directs the person addressed to receive from 
a messenger, among other things, a number of tetpadsépuata and a ipatiov, 
The editors translate as parchment quaternions, adding no comment. 
That meaning is readily derived from the Greek word, but the refer- 
ence is not at all clear. The quaternions were certainly not designed for 
bookmaking,* nor were they finished books. The relative cost of parch- 
ment and the lack of parallels prevent our supposing that they were 
notebooks for household use. 

Among the lines which have not been interpreted, certain parallels 
suggest that the same words or items may have occurred several times. 
Cf. the OA of 11. 3, 4, 5, 12, and 21; the MA of ll. 4, 10(?), 17, and 21; 
the AEIA (= the ending -aia?) of ll. 5 and 17, and the AEI of 1. 21. The 
words at the ends of 1]. 24 and 26 should be adjectives, corresponding to 
the Bona (= Bea, “leather’’) of 1. 25, but no interpretation suggests it- 
self although the letters are relatively clear. If 1. 28 is correctly read, 
and the reading seems certain, tuAav would be for tuAny, perhaps on a 
Latin analogy like the eAuatKa of No. 219, 2 (cf. also note on No. 227, 


Eee 


301. On the south doorpost of the same wall. Height above floor, 1.78 
m.; length, 0.06 m.; height, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 
kepg[ una? | 
mpoa[Kedadadi? | 
LAT 


This text was a companion piece of No. 300. Their top lines are the 
same height above the floor, 1.85 m., and 0.25 m. below the lintel. The 
distance from the edge of the door frame is the same. There is every 
reason to suppose that this text was of the same length as No. 300 when 


152; Wilpert, Gewandung, pp. 18 f.; Leclercq, Manuel, pp. 86 f.; Cabrol, Dictionnaire, 
II, 2 (1910), 907-910; Blumner, Rom. Priv., pp. 218 f. 

118 Preisigke, of. cit., 5.0. 

™4W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Romern (1921), pp. 114-123. 
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the room was cleared (p. 155, n. 109), but a careful search of the dééris 
on the floor failed to disclose any further fragments. 


D. A HOUSE IN THE NEXT BLOCK TOWARD THE SOUTH (C 8) 


Not yet excavated. (C 8 f, perhaps; it is opposite the temple of Atar- 
gatis.)**° A few rooms of this and the next house were partly cleared in 
the same manner as the room containing Nos. 300 and 301 (peaess, 
Tu T09 )., 

302. In the eastern of two rooms partly excavated, on the west wall 


north of a door. At the level of the top of the door; length, 0.20 m.; 
height, 0.35 m.; height of letters, 0.03—-0.06 m. 


KH 
KE KB KA 
IO 


Numerals, perhaps dates, suggesting texts, Nos. 215, 217, 223, 226, 
and 234, above. 


E. THE HOUSE ADJACENT ON THE SOUTH (PERHAPS C 8 g) 


303. In a room partly excavated, in the northwest part of the house, 
near the entrance(?). On the south wall, over a graffito of a male figure. 
Height above floor, 1.22 m.; length, 0.19 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


Bedc 6 
Perhaps Christian Gi elc Ged 6 VIKOV, Sammelbuch, 1580; cic 6edc 6 
BonOav, zbzd., 1596. 


304. Below. Height above floor, 0.88 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height of 

letters, 15 mm. 
veoc 

The interval, and the difference in the writing, do not perhaps make 

impossible an association with the preceding: 
Qed 6 veoc—‘‘the new god.” 

305. On the north wall, west of the pilaster. Height above floor, 1.34 

m.; length, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.04—-0.065 m. 
BHAOP 


115 This is the house of the horoscope published by Johnson, Rep. //, pp. 161-164. 
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Perhaps the beginning of a proper name; formations with Bn) as their 
first element are common.*”® 


306. Ona piece of plaster now fallen from the pilaster. Height above 
floor (original), 1.34 m.; length, 0.26 m.; height of letters, 10-15 mm. 
(lara: O10 7,41) aaa 


Hato xXA Ad 
‘ nueea ’Adadoy 


K Ka’ 


The last two letters of 1. 1 are unsatisfactory, but the reading may 
perhaps be accepted. The reference to a day of the week is parallel to 
that in Nos. 220, 232, 235, etc., but it is extraordinary to have the patron 
god Semitic, not Greek.“** Hadad, however, was associated at Dura in 
the cult of his wife Atargatis. The Greeks identified him, as the storm 
god, with Zeus,” and his week day should be the same. 


307. Below. Height above floor, 1.1 m.; diameter of circle, 15 mm. 

A quartered circle, with a letter in each quadrant: in the lower left- 
hand quadrant an O, elsewhere C. The diagram is apparently the same 
as that on the armor of the cataphractarius (Pl. XXI, 3). 


F, A BLOCK OF HOUSES 


Now intercommunicating but once perhaps distinct, south of the Pal- 
ace on the Redoubt (D 7). 


308. The house on the northeast (D 7 a), in a room to the right of 
the entry (room 6). On the west wall. Height above floor, 0.87 m.; 
length, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.03-0.04 m. 


ABTAEHO 
IKAMNO= 
at 


116 Wuthnow, s.v.; cf. Cumont, Fowilles, p. 199 N. 9. 

417 This facsimile, as that of No. 312, are based not on tracings or on photographs, 
but on copies only. 

118 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 199; Rep. 11, pp. 100-139. 

4° Bull. Corr. Hell., XVI (1892), 161 (Delos); C./.Z., VI, 117 and 399 (Rome). 
Cf. R. Dussaud in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., VII, 2157, s.v. 
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An abecedarium (cf. Nos. 362, 363, etc.), which is neither complete 
nor correct. 


309. Below. Height above floor, 0.83 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height of 
letters, 15-30 mm. 
BABIA, 


Perhaps an incomplete proper name, perhaps a meaningless collection 
of letters. 


310. The southeast house of the block (D 7 d). In the vestibule (room 
12), on the north pilaster at the entrance to the court. Height above 
floor, 1.48 m.; length, 0.12 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 


BAB= PH 


311. Below. Height above floor, 1.2 = m.; length, 0.38 m.; height of 
letters, 0.06—0.11 m. 
éoed0[ é] 
For cice9é, “come in,” “welcome.” 
Elsewhere on this and the opposite pilaster are scratches resembling 


texts, perhaps in a non-Greek alphabet. Their state of preservation, how- 
ever, is too poor to permit of their being read. 


312. The house next to the last in the block on the southwest (D 7 f). 
In the room (6) west of the /zwamz, on the north wall west of the door. 
Height above floor, 1.41 m.; length, 0.105 m.; height of letters, 0.025 


dria WE 


m. 
An account of unknown character. 


313. In the anteroom (14) north of the court. Along the east wall 
runs a bench. On the west wall, above a graffito of many horsemen, per- 
haps a battle scene. Height above floor, 1.65 m.; length, 0.16 m.; height 
of letters, 6-7 mm.” 


get CE pe 558. NA 1E7: 121 Made by inking a photograph. 
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PoP whi itdy PAAK 


This is a text whose incompleteness seems particularly unfortunate. 
Does it have reference to the battle scene below? Is the MAK to be re- 
stored Mak[esov] or Mak[eSévec] ? The manifest care taken in the writ- 
ing makes it seem certain that the text is neither a business memoran- 
dum nor a meaningless scrawl. 


G. THE HOUSE ON THE SOUTHWEST CORNER OF THE DECUMANUS 
AND THE CARDO MAXIMUS (H 1 a) 


A few rooms were partly cleared in the same manner as D and E, but 
prior to the excavations of 1922." 


314. On the wall at the left of the vestibule. Height above floor, 1.72 
m.; length, 0.15 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


uv(no8%) ABBE C[nonc? | 
Abibeth is a new name,’” but Abibath and similar formations are 


well known.** For Cnonc see on No. 3309. 


315. Cumont, Fouzlles, Inscription 131, 1. This text has become more 
legible with the passage of time. Height above floor, 1.66 m.; length, 
0.175 m.; height, 0.05 m.; height of letters, 15 mm. 

uv (yo8H) Direivoc’ (Hl onc? ] 
pv (nob) Draovioc Du[ eivoc ] 


Philinus is otherwise unknown at Dura. For Flavius see Re. //, D. 
22. 


316. Cumont, /owzles, Inscription 131, 2. Height above floor, 1.6 m.; 
length, o.11 m.; height of letters, 7-15 mm. 


TABIAEZHO 


The beginning of an abecedarium. 


122 Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 447 f. 
8 }yIN—a feminine adjective meaning “Beloved” (Kraeling). 
124 Wuthnow, Sem. Menschennamen, s.v. 
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317. Height above floor, 1.51 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height, 0.06 m. 
uv (no8%) 
Cf. No. 189, above. 


318. Height above floor, 1.48 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 
7 mm. 
”"Ohuurtoc 


A name well known at Dura; cf. Cumont, Fowles, and Rep. //, [n- 
dices. 


319. Height above floor, 1.45 m.; length, 0.08 m.; height of letters, 
0.01 m. . 
"ABA oc] Kl 
For the name Abielus see Wuthnow, s.v.; it is new at Dura.” 


320. On a pilaster on the west wall of an interior room, perhaps the 
court. The plaster is rough and weathered, and covered with scratches. 
Height above floor (?), 1.13 m.; length, 0.28 m.; height, 0.16 m.; height 
of letters, 0.01 m. 





125 “My father is El, that is, the Almighty” (Kraeling). 
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I can make nothing of this text, which perhaps once consisted of a 
number of names. 


321. Below, within a rosette and circle perhaps drawn with instru- 
ments. Height above floor (?), 1 m.; length, 0.255 m.; height of letters, 
0.02—0.045 m. 


ee Coes se a 


napa Baderobapa * a” 


A receipt of one denarius from an unknown person whose name may 
be explained as a compound of Bad, “daughter,” and c1o8aea, estara, an 
Aramaic form of Ishtar-Astarte (Kraeling). 


H. THE HOUSE OF THE PRIESTS (H 2 d)*”* 


322. The vestibule, west wall, on the panel between the first and sec- 
ond doors.**”’ The plaster is covered with a mass of scratches, drawings, 
and texts, and is somewhat weathered. Height above floor, 1.62 m.; 
length, 0.1 m.; height, 0.035 m.; height of letters, ro-15 mm. 


je /\/ Ea 


a \ os 


The first line is clearly, éveU8w; of the second I can make nothing. 
The verb is rare in Greek and has a poetic cast. It is never used of “‘in- 


126 Cf. A. Naudy in Rep. ///, pp. 25-27. 
7 Rep. II, Pl. IV, room A in the building on the southeast. The partition which 
is represented as cutting this passage in two was a later addition. 
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cubation,” as, for example, in a temple of Asclepius, but always with 
garments in which one sleeps. Its meaning here is not clear. 


323. Height above floor, 1.41 m.; length, 0.115 m.; height of letters, 


6mm. 
Wet Ss Jory oe pre N | 


Amid the tangle of scratches there appears, at the end, konpov; at the 
beginning 2Q2 and perhaps T (tov?). The text is more probably an 
obscenity than a serious reference to the handling of manure. 


324. Height above floor, 1.38 m.; length, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 


or fibro 


Apparently one of the Semitic names beginning 48, possibly Aad¢- 
S0(c). 


325. Height above floor, 1.21 m.; length, 0.055 m.; height of letters, 
7-10 mm. 


> 
, 9 eg 
OF. 22 
326. On the pilaster just beyond the second door. Height above floor, 


1.74 m.; length, 0.21 m.; height of letters, 0.03-0.04 m. 


u(vnoef) NaBowvioc 
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The name is new; it is apparently a formation from Nebu, but the 
ending is strange. 


327. Height above floor, 1.7 m.; length, 0.24 m.; height of letters, 
15 mm. 


Aw SEs por 


A®MQKINAMAPOZ 


f 


This clearly written text is very puzzling. The last part, Napapoc is a 
Semitic proper name; cf. the Nayépoc listed by Wuthnow. The begin- 
ning, however, is obscure. 


328. At the north end of the vestibule, on the west wall. By the graf- 
fito of the goddess with the birds (Pl. XIX, 3). Height above floor, 1.76 
m.; length, 0.2 m.; height of letters, 0.045 m. 


Miixoc KE... . 


On the name Professor Kraeling writes: 

“Names of this type whether written with « or x are invariably asso- 
ciated by Wuthnow with the root s 1, ‘to rule.’ The possibility of a 
derivation from I? in the sense of ‘govern’ appears to deserve prefer- 
ence where the x appears. The proper name ua» is quoted in Payne 
Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford, 1879-1901 ).” 

The same name occurs also in No. 329; cf. the "Apdtxoc of No. 341. 
The final letters of the text may be the same as in No. 329. 


329. Height above floor, 1.63 m.; length, 0.125 m.; height, 0.04 m.; 
height of letters, 8 mm. 


Wkewern 
AC NE p: 
s nl MWA Maixoc HEPA . X . 


UV ZANVAG UN CUR DREESE 


The name Mlichus as in No. 328. The second word can hardly be 
interpreted otherwise than as some derivative of iepoc, most logically 
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neea[e]xn[<] = tepdexnc, though the use of that word would be strange, 
aSiItiuS otherwise restricted to Boeotia in Greece. 


330. Height above floor, 1.56 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height of letters, 
0.01-0.02 m., 


LTIOQBAKH 


331. Height above floor, 1.47 m.; length, 0.1 m.; height of letters, 
0.01 m. 
DTQ . . HKH 
LI 


The meaning of these two obviously related texts is uncertain. The 
second is written near the head of a male figure, but neither it nor the 
first seems to form a name. 


332. On the north wall at the end of the passage. Height above floor, 
1.79 m.; length, 0.28 m.; height of letters, 0.03—0.04 m. 


uv (nob) ’AmoAAw(viec) 


There is no reason to identify this man with any other of the numer- 
ous Apollonii at Dura. 


333. Height above floor, 1.58 m. A pair of concentric circles, the 
outer 0.19 m., the inner, 0.135 m. in diameter. Within is the Roman 
letter S and following, what appears to be a C, 0.075 m. in height. There 
is no certain clue to the meaning. 


334. To the east, above the graffito of a male figure in a chariot(?). 


Height above floor, 1.5 m.; length, 0.21 m.; height, 0.07 m.; height of 
letters, 10-15 mm. 


N za 4 9LX 
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The second line of the text contains certainly, LeAeuxov. In that case 
the first line, which Professor Torrey assures me is not Semitic, should 
be a name in the nominative case, though it defies reading. What re- 
mains may well be a date; can |. 2 end with Etouc, as Professor Torrey 
suggests? But the traces yield nothing certain. 


335. On the south wall opposite. Height above floor, 2 m.; length, 
0.44 m.; height of letters, 0.02-0.04 m. 


NE AYED * DRE ABay ISR LOT 


uv(no8%) Avcadatog NaBouKOPEOL 


The name Avcaéaioc is otherwise unknown, and its explanation is un- 
certain. The name Nafeou is common. The interpretation of the final let- 
ters does not appear. 


336. Height above floor, 1.83 m.; length, 0.18 m.; height of letters, 
0.025 m. Very faint. 


"TAuac 


The three middle letters are uncertain, and other readings are pos- 
sible: "DAadac and ’1a8dac, for example. 


337: Height above floor, 1.6 m.; length, 0.06 m.; height, 0.19 m.; 
height of letters, 6 mm. Cf. Fig. ro. 

This is the familiar magical device of the puppet and the curse on the 
person it represents. The phrase, év TH YM, may be part of the old Greek 
formula, “on land and sea’’; cf. the Curse of Artemisia, 1. 6: kaxG¢ amod- 
Avorto Key yh Kev Oadaconi, and the comment of Wilcken, U.P.Z., I, roo. 


338. Height above floor, 1.6 m.; length, 0.535 m.; height, 0.11 m.; 
height of letters, 0.04 m. 


BydoxoL LIX 


T3ayatoy 


Neither name is otherwise known. 
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ernest 
as 
wa! 
¥ ~ Ovyoky ev 
Th YN. 


Fig. 10. 
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339. Height above floor, 0.6 m.; length, 0.23 m.; height, 0.39 m.; 
height of letters, 15-30 mm. 


Cnonc 
Cnons Ausiac 
Avota TIPA 


Avotac 


5 Cnon(c) 


This is a toast to one Lysias, perhaps a member of the great family 
many of whose members bore that name.’ A number of them were otea- 
tnyol of the city, and it is tempting to read otea(tnyoc) at the end of 1. 3. 
It may be that the Avoi« of that line is intended for a genitive, but no 
Lysias son of Lysias is known. 

The health-wish, Cnoyc (cf. Nos. 314 and 315), seems to be used 
chiefly in the Near East. It may be paralleled from the Greek Old Tes- 
tament; cf. I Kings 10. 24: Gitw 6 Baowetc; Daniel 3. 9. Cf. also the Ci 
of the epigram’” and Christian inscriptions."*° 


I, THE HOUSE WEST OF THE HOUSE OF THE PRIESTS (H 2 g) 


340. In the southwest corner room, on the east wall. Height above 
floor, 1.04—1.12 m. (sloping to the right) ; length, 0.17 m.; height, 0.12 
m.; height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. 


AOA 
XANA 
A BAPZAABBA 


Apparently a meaningless collection of letters. 


J. THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (H 4)** 


341. In the douleuterium (the so-called “Odeum,” room H), on the 
west interior doorpost. Height above lowest seat, 1.23 m.; length, 0.15 
m.; height, 0.23 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 


128 Cf. Johnson, Dura Studies, pp. 17-34. 

9 C.I.G., 5696, 5 (Athens) ; 5819, 8 (Naples) ; 5862 (Herculaneum). 

180 C.1.G., 8762, 1 (Mistra). 

81 Cf. Rep. 11, Pl. IV. For texts already published see Cumont, Fowilles, Inscrip- 
tions 122-128. 
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KONWN 
CLXN\ > 
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Laddoxac 
Eewionc 

Kévwv 
Ladya(vnc) 
ToBpidnc 
*Audtxoc 
Ilamiac 
"Ad[ali[oc] 
sachs iat af onc 
(no writing) 
Asn 

A eepitg oddnc 
Ano, .ednc 
EM... 80c 
Ed [vio] 


The plaster is here badly weathered, and no names are certain except 
those in ll. 3, 4, 6, 7. A list of names, perhaps of the members of the body 
which used the room (BovAn?). Similar lists were published by Cumont, 
Foudles, Inscriptions 123-127, but only one of these names occurs in 
them, Salmanes (Fouzlles, Inscription 127, 2). The others are all Sem- 
itic except Kévwv, a common name at Dura in the Macedonian families, 
and ‘Eddavixec (cf. the “EMnvixoc of Cumont, Fowles, Inscription 125, 
5), if that very uncertain reading is correct. The names Ilaniac (cf. No. 
276) and ’Audixoc (see on No. 328) have already been discussed. Of the 
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others, Laddxac (the “‘just’””) is comparable with the Ladé« of Wuthnow, 
Lewhonc may be connected with semesh, “son,” ToBpinc (cf. on ’Adaya- 
Bapoc, p. 120, n. 60) would mean “might,” ’ Adaioc is well known (Wuth- 
now, S.v.). 


342. On the face of the third tier of seats, on the west side. Height 
above lower seat, 0.16 m.; length, 0.15 m.; height, 0.14 m.; height of 
letters, 0.01—0.02 m. 


VE 6 
wd 
SaIND % 
HAs 
cp J l( IN Peis 


DM MARK x 


As in the case of No. 341, the plaster was badly weathered and the 
reading was difficult and uncertain. Beyond being recognizable as an 
account by the denarius signs, little can be made of this text. In ll. 3 and 
6 there appear to be names beginning with the common element Bap, 
BsOr,.. 

343. On the same tier, east side. Height above lower seat, 0.34 m.; 
length, 0.52 m.; height, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. 


uv(no8%) Zwroc ZaBdot Bou- 
heutne Aovpac, 


Both Zoilus and Zabdas are names known at Dura and common else- 
where. The history of the BovAn at Dura is little known, all the evidence 
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being late.” The discovery of this text has led to the theory that the 
circular “Odeum” was in fact the Council Chamber of Dura. 


344. At the left. Height above lower seat, 0.31 m.; length, 0.24 m.; 
height of letters, 0.03 m. 


u(vno8%) (Z)ardoc ZB3. 
Only the consonants of the name Zabdas are used. 


345. In the small room U at the north end of the court. 

The room had been painted within as is proven by the great quantity 
of fallen plaster. The plaster had been held by reeds, standing verti- 
cally, the impressions of which were still clear on the back. The painting 
seems to have begun at some height above the ground. The prevailing 
color was red, but there was also pink, white, black, blue, yellow, 
orange, dull green, and various shades of brown. Patterns of red brown 
and umber crescents were distinguishable as also a reel and bead design 
of reddish shaded with brown. One border was white latticed with red 
and seemed to have two red bunches of grapes at the corners. Four frag- 
ments showed an interesting design of white peacocks’ feathers with 
dark-blue eyes and indistinct spots of light blue on a pink ground. 

(ALRSB,) 


On a fallen piece of plaster, now at Yale. Length, 0.105 m.; height of 


letters, 0.01 m. 
Atévicoc 


Three instances of the name Dionysius are known at Dura, Re@. //, 
H. 33, and Ref. ///, D. 148 and 159, but the only other evidence for 
the god’s connection with Dura is the representation of him(?) with 
Heracles in one of the frescoes of the temple of the Palmyrene gods,” 
and a head which may be assigned to him.” The possibility is not ex- 
cluded, however, that Atovicoc may be a personal name. 


346. On another piece of plaster, now at Yale. Length, 0.11 m.; 
height, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Jo 
Jeue hkto 
182 Cf, Cumont, Fowilles, XXIII; A. R. Bellinger, Rep. ///, p. 162. 


188 Fresco XV, Cumont, Fouwilles, p. 118. 
184 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 225. 
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The letters are very clear, and the text, when complete, must have 
been interesting. It was certainly more than a name or memorandum. 


347. Inthe room (V) next to the west, on the west wall under a graf- 
fito of a horseman. Height above floor, 1.33 m.; length, 0.06 m.; height 
of letters, 7 mm. 

uv(nooH) ’Apxiac 


A new name at Dura. 


348. Height above floor, 1.29 m.; length, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 
0.01-0.03 m. 
uv(noof) Mae[ 


Cf. Rep. //, H. 57, a graffito from the northwest Roman Bath. 


349. Height above floor, 1.25 m.; length, 0.09 m.; height, 0.03 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. 
AITIAIN 
AI.AI 


350. Ona fallen piece of plaster. Two lines, 0.07 m. apart, with a de- 
sign of uncertain character between them; height of letters, 4-12 mm. 
Length of upper line, 0.05 m., of lower line, 0.09 m. 


Och port 


Ny x Hes Mery gen 


A finely written text, of which the remains do not suffice to show its 
character. 


K. THE TEMPLE OF THE PALMYRENE Gops'*® 


351. In the pronaos (A), south wall, on the east face of the pilaster 


*8° A new Plan of this building is to be published in a subsequent report. References 
hereunder are to the plan drawn by Professor Hopkins. Rep. //7, Pl. VII. The pub- 
lished texts from the temple comprise: Cumont, Fowilles, Inscriptions 1-49; Rep. fl, 
H. 2-H. 54 (pp. 86-111). Not all of the more recently discovered texts are ready for 
publication; the following are only a selection. All graffiti have become more legible 
with time, and it will be possible to make many corrections of earlier texts. 
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connecting with the naos (B), immediately under Cumont, Foudlles, 
Inscription 19, Length, 0.27 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. (left) to 0.05 
m. (right). 

uv(nod) ZaBdéoc (M)adikou. 


Both names are well known. 


352. East wall, south of entrance door. Cumont, Fowzles, Inscrip- 
tion 20 dzs, 
"AOnv[G]¢ dia te’, 


The name (cf. the “A®nvic of No. 279) is a theophoric name in -&c; 
cf. Cumont, Fouzles, p. 320. 


353. At the left (0.05 m.) of Cumont, Fouzles, Inscription 21. 
Length, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 5 mm. 


Avotac ‘Poupaiou, 


The same name as in Cumont, Fowles, Inscription 21, 1. On the 
second element cf. Cumont’s explanation of ‘Poupata, zbzd., p. 436. 


354. Cumont, Fowzlles, Inscription 121. 
L. 1 reads certainly, Avoiac ‘Poupatou (cf. No. 353). In 1. 4, the con- 
jecture Atoyévnc Kounetvou is correct. 


355. On the north wall. Immediately above Cumont, Fouzdles, In- 
scription 24. Length, 0.09 m.; height of letters, 5 mm. 


uv(noeH) Znvodotoc, 


The name Zenodotus occurs in Cumont, Fowzlles, Inscription 6c. 


356. On the east face of the north pilaster, leading to naos (B). Cu- 
mont, /ouzdles, Inscription 34. 
uv(noOf) Mavéoc ‘HAciodwpou. 
On the name Manaeus cf. Cumont, Fouzlles, ad loc. 
357. The Court, on a fragment of plaster fallen from the exterior of 


the south wall of the pronaos. Length, 0.06 m.; height, 0.08 m.; height 
of letters, 0.01 m. 
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’TaxoBou 
Aada[r 
Avoac 
Lovdai[ 
5 Nubeti[ 
BatiZ[ 





A list of names like No. 358; cf. above on No. 341. It is curious that 
the name in 1. 1 is in the genitive case, while that in 1. 3 is in the nomi- 
native. Jacob appears here for the first time at Dura. The names Ausas 
(cf. No. 335) and Dalaelus are well known, and Soudaeus has been 
already found at Dura (Reg. /, p. 48; cf. the Lovdac cited by Wuth- 
now). The last two names are unknown. 


358. On the exterior wall of room K, near the entrance into the tower. 
Height above ground, 1.23 m.; length, 0.23 m.; height, 0.28 m.; height 
of letters, 15-20 mm. 


Maaxoc 
Lavduoac 
MaBouyat 
Oouptc 
5 LePudac 

*Tapaioc 
Aaddsac 
LadaBua 
Alpavne 

10) 6.’ Agta 


A list of names; cf. on No. 357. Malchus is well known at Dura. Dad- 
das (cf. Cumont, Fowilles, p. 376), laraeus (cf. Rep. // on D. 132, and 
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Rep. [, p. 37), and Aeranes (No. 190) are Palmyrene names. Zebidas 
is a familiar type (Cumont, Fowdlles, p. 405). Saulyphas and Salabyl 
are unknown: The others are explained by Professor Kraeling as fol- 
lows: MaBovyat is from the root 15; the name is probably derived di- 
rectly from that of the city 3%, Maboug, Hierapolis, and indicates the 
individual’s relation to that city; Oountc must be Tammuz in a form 
approximating the Babylonian dumuzi; Acta is NT, “Life” or “Sal- 
vation,’ but it may also be the Greek Alac, 


359. In the archway leading to the tower (L), on the south side at 
the springing of the arch. Height above ground, 1.45 m.; length, 0.275 
m.; height, 0.04 m.; height of letters, o.o1—o.02 m. 


CNN ae i eats 
oy Kn aa: 


a7 id Ld 
EaV TI¢ EK>EPH, .WV 


PPONW 


This unfortunately incomplete or incompletely read text may have 
been a warning against removing certain articles from the temple. 


360. Above the archway. Dimensions not recorded. 
EYN 


An unfinished text, perhaps for euvotxoc. Eunuchs played a consider- 
able part in the life of Dura,’ 


L. THE CHAPEL BUILDING” 


361. In the court, on the west wall south of the door into room 5. 
Height above floor, 1.69 m.; length, 0.095 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 


Aciou 1’ 


186 Cymont, Fowilles, Inscription 9, cf. pp. 125 f.; M. Rostovtzeff, Yale Classical 
Studies, II (1931), 56 f. 

187 Where in the season of 1931-32 was found a Christian chapel. Plans will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent report. The building stands by Tower 17, south of the Palmy- 
rene Gate. 
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A date: the tenth of the month Dius. This was the month of the earth- 
quake, which occurred on the ninth of Dius, a.p. 160.7" 


362. On the south wall west of the door into room 4. Height above 
floor, 1.28 m.; length, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. Written with 
ink, 

ABIAEZHOIKAMN=OIIPZ 

An incomplete, but correct, abecedarium. 


363. Height above floor, 1.12 m.; length, 0.34 m.; height, 0.14 m.; 
height of letters, 0.05—-0.06 m. 


ABTAEZH 
OIKAMNE=O 


An abecedarium, also correct and incomplete. 


364. By the door to room 4. Height above threshold, 1.39 m.; length, 
0.14 m.; height of letters, o.01—0.02 m. 


| yA iy re 
The letters are rather faint. There can be certainly read only the fol- 


lowing: T..... APTQ, 


365. Height above threshold, 1.26 m.; length, 0.20 m.; height of let- 
ters, 0.02—0.04 m. 


/ L79Y TY Y Yi U- 


KEPO(?)A ..POYPOY 
188 Rep, I, H. 2. 
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The letters are comparatively distinct, but I do not know the inter- 
pretation. The © may not belong to the text. 


366. Height above floor, 1.06 m.; length, 0.085 m.; height of letters, 
0.02 m. 
BAEZHO 


An imperfect abecedarium. 


367. On the north wall of room 4, west of the door to the court. 
Height above floor, 1 m. (sloping from left to right) ; length, 0.80 m.; 
height, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m. 


[uvno]9H Tlatioc k[ai..... JOAYAOY 
[...émi]oxorov kal, .AIN[ 


The grammar of this text is obscure; we can hardly accuse the writer 
of shifting arbitrarily to the accusative in 1. 2. Perhaps there may be a 
better interpretation of the OH at the beginning of 1. 1, for the amount 
lost at the left is entirely uncertain. The title emicxonoc is found com- 
monly in Syria at this time, used of officers whose function is not very 
well known.** Sometimes érticxoro: have charge of building construction 
or of finance, sometimes they are the equivalent of ayopavopo. In view of 
the fact, however, that a Christian chapel has been found in another part 
of this building, it is better to interpret the word here as designating an 
officer of the church, whether “bishop” (mpecBeutepoc) or something 
else.**° 


368. Ona fragment of masonry which may have come from the same 
building. Length, 0.18 m.; height, 0.05 m.; height of letters, 15-20 mm. 


ABAI (or P) EHOZ 
Keay 


Apparently another abecedarium. 


189 W. H. Waddington, /mscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie (Paris, 1870), 
comment on 1990; see most recently G. McL. Harper, “Village Administration in 
Syria,” Yale Classical Studies, I (1928), 132-134. 

140 Special officials known as énioxomot are known in the church as early as the second 
century ; cf. H. Leclercq in Cabrol, Dictionnaire, V, 1 (1922), 212-218. The term does 
not appear in epigraphical texts elsewhere before the fourth century: cf. for Egypt, 
Preisigke-Kiessling, Worterbuch, III, 440, s.v.; for Syria, Waddington, of. cit., 2158 
(Eaccaea) : for Asia Minor, Gregoire, Recueil, I, 82 ter, 254 dis. 
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M. THE TEMPLE IN THE SOUTHWEST ANGLE OF THE WALLS 
369. On the south wall of the court, north of the engaged pillar con- 
taining a Safaitic inscription (Rep. ///, pp. 66-68). Height above 
ground, 1.51 m.; length, 0.31 m.; height of letters, 0.03-0.04 m. 
uv (nod) Tiwvéec 
The name Ginnaeus is the same as the Tevaioc or Tewvaioc cited by 
Wuthnow. 


370. On the east face of the doorway east of the engaged pillar. Cut 
in the stone (cf. No. 299). Height above threshold, 1.43 m.; length, 0.19 
m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 


AXEANE[ 


The name ’Axéav (accusative?) may be connected with the ’Axelac of 
Cumont, Fowles, Inscription 127. 


N. THE BUILDING OUTSIDE THE WALLS NORTH OF THE 
PALMYRENE GATE 


371. On the north face of the doorway, scratched over the inscription 
No. 176, above. Length, 0.08 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 


uv(no0H) ’Adsaioc, 


The name is one of many formations from Hadad. 


VI. SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS 
BY Cy) CeerORREY. 


The Syriac Inscription on the Silver Vase. 


Around the bottom of the vase runs an inscription in primitive Es- 
trangelo characters, giving the weight of the silver. According to a 
widespread custom, the characters are formed by rows of shallow punc- 
tures which seem ordinarily to have been made in the silver plate before 
putting together the various parts of the vessel (see Matzulewitsch, By- 
zantinische Antike, pp. 82, 105, 107, 134). In this case the letters are 
made rather carelessly, sometimes indistinctly or only partially; yet in 
the main there can hardly be doubt as to the correct interpretation. 


141 Detailed plans of the temple will be published in a subsequent report. Cf. ‘Pls. 
I and II. 
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The Syriac reads as follows: L’gadlilu m’le t’'qala litre d’malha, and 
thereupon follows the symbol here shown: 


e ¢ 
o?¢ e e 
ee 
oe % * oa ° 35) LY * 
e e Cad we * o 0°. oe ¢ * ©e 
* < - Pl ev ert e tae ia vs woe e * or, Cas oe 
° fee ess whl ark Teves eo ? fen ee8 Ose seu mesutesee 
e 
° e 
ee a e bf 
X @ e Oe e e @¢ %° ‘3 
e e é e e es ° a wae 
e 8 e e we °e ead ie shat &, 
A 2 e ware ae a e 
St OR ier a ” ©: eee 7 Chon “? 
Se e° ee8ee 4 
e a A eee oes fe eee Se @f@eeaee 


. Veneeae 
@ - Pe Co 

“e 

CO] 


Fig. 11. 


This, after trying other hypotheses, I take to be made up of the Greek Xt 
(the customary abbreviation for the /¢éra) and the character ge, stand- 
ing for the numeral 80. The translation of the inscription would then 
be: “Approximately full weight, in /zérae of the royal standard, 80 
litrae.” Unfortunately, the standard is perfectly uncertain and can only 
be conjectured. It may not be superfluous to attempt a possible computa- 
tion. 

According to Barhebraeus (see the reference in Payne Smith, s.v.), 
the Syriac /z¢va was six times the Bagdad unit. This, to be sure, is testi- 
mony from the thirteenth century, and may or may not have value for 
this much earlier time. We may say that weights and measures are 
likely to be persistent in a given territory, and try to use the information 
in default of anything better. The Bagdad unit would doubtless origi- 
nally have conformed to the Greek standard, according to which the 
silver /ztra weighed 1.74 grams (the tenth part of a tetradrachm) (see 
G. F. Hill, Greek and Roman Coins, p. 64). This would give for the 
Syriac /ztra 10.44 grams; and for 80 /ztrae, 835.20 grams. 

The inscription specifies the “royal” norm, and here is another uncer- 
tainty. The existence of a royal standard in more than one system of 
Syriac weights and measures is indeed known (see Berthelot, da 
Chimie du moyen age, II, carshuni text, p. 69, 1. 10; trans., p. 153; 
reflecting the usage of the ninth century). In the early silver coinage of 
Western Asia, both Babylonian, Persian, and Phoenician, the royal 
norm was at first %4, and later 420, higher than the common norm 
(Hill, 2dzd., p. 32). On the supposition that this latter proportion con- 
tinued into the period represented by our vase, the royal /ztva would 
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have been 10.96 grams, and the weight of the silver 876.80 grams. The 
actual weight of the vase in its present condition is about goo grams. 
The coincidence may be purely accidental, in view of the very precari- 
ous character of the preceding computation. 

Following the inscription as above translated are other characters, 
very carelessly made; enough, apparently, to form two Syriac words. 
I am quite unable to make anything out of them, but give them here in 


facsimile. 


oot 
@ ee ° 
> A - 
° e 
Pe we ®«e ° ee 2? x 
e e oe e 
e ~ e 4% 
e o @ ectee 
eo off ee 
es 


e 
e 
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a ee ‘ 

oe ry 


Fig. 12. 





Fig. 13. 
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The Syriac Fragment. 


The characters of the inscription are Estrangelo Syriac, of a type 
derived from manuscript (Fig. 13). The inscription is defective, show- 
ing apparently the ends of three lines, which may have been of consider- 
able length. From the alignment at the left, and the free spaces above 
and below, it seems unlikely that the inscription contained more than 
the three lines. It presumably accompanied a votive offering. The first 
line (if correctly reproduced ) might possibly be the word Aedanaz, ‘‘jars 
of . . .,” and the second line, de-sam, “which he deposited.” The third 
line, seemingly ending the inscription, contains the single word adlaha, 
“God,” before which might be conjectured “before,” or “as an offering 
to,” or the like. The name of the devotee was of course included in some 
one of the lines, if the above interpretation is correct. Dr. J. B. Chabot, 
to whom the fragment was shown, deciphered the second and third lines 
as above. 

As to the date: On the basis of our present knowledge of Syriac pale- 
ography (including a codex beautifully executed by a professional 
scribe and dated in 411 a.p.) there would be no difficulty in supposing 
this script to be as early as the latter part of the fourth century. The 
place where the stone fragment was found, however, seems to make im- 
perative a date in the first half of the third century; and this indeed is 
not forbidden by any consideration. By good fortune we already have a 
specimen of Estrangelo from this early time, in the inscription pub- 
lished in Reg. ///, page 69. The only noteworthy difference between the 
two inscriptions, in the form of the characters employed, concerns the 
letter daleth; and here the older form, unquestionably, is that which 
occurs in the present fragment. We therefore need not hesitate to date 
the inscription in the third century; and the gain for the history of 
Syriac writing derived from these two monuments from Dura, and from 
the graffito on the silver vase mentioned elsewhere in this Report, though 
slight, is not to be despised. 


IV 
PICTURES 


I. THE SASSANIAN FRESCO 
BY A. McN. G. LITTLE 


In the main living-room of House F, Block C 7, already described in 
this Report* were discovered the remains of a panoramic fresco set in a 
scheme of wall decoration (Pls. XVII, XVIII). 

The fresco’ depicts an Iranian cavalry victory and occupies the center 
of the southern wall facing the door of entrance from the court. Outside 
the area covered by the fresco, there remained for decoration the vertical 
surface of the walls. This surface rising from a low plaster settee which 
served the purpose of a permanent divan is broken on the north wall by 
an arched niche to the right of the entrance, on the east by a similar 
niche to the right of the door communicating with the inner room. 

The decorator has followed the scheme of an irregular dado, varying 
in height from 0.65 m. to 0.85 m. above the settee, and a checker design 
of squares in black and white. These, traced with a fine point on the 
plaster before painting, and punctuated in three places by columns out- 
lined in black, were presumably carried parallel with them up the wall 
to a plain molded cornice of which fragments remain. 

There are sufficient remains of the traced squares on all four walls to 
indicate that this part of the design® was carried completely around the 
room. Their measurements vary considerably—from 0.175 m. by 0.165 
m. to 0.23 m. by 0.18 m.; they are not always joined but their most regu- 
lar appearance is to the right of the fresco on the south wall. Here, over 
an area 1.29 m. broad, there stand out from the vestiges of similar 
squares three horizontal parallel lines at intervals of 0.19 m., 0.20 m., 


2 P30; # See Pls XVIT, XVII. 

® For comparison with this checkerboard of the Sassanian artist must be cited a 
similar design of squares on the plaster of Room 2 of this same house. The squares are 
alternately white and red, the red squares being ornamented with a circle inclosing a 
dot in purple. Also the decoration of painted square bricks let into the vertical wall 
surface of the /iwam of the House of the Large Atrium (cf. p. 42). The system had 
already made its appearance in Graeco-Roman civilization in Pompeii e.g. in the peri- 
style of the House of Trebius Valens. Is the Sassanian artist adapting the system he 
found in Dura for his own purposes? Cf. also Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum, p. 
118, for similar decoration in the Necropolis of Anfouchy. 
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0.25 m. apart, well joined and still retaining, in a grayish tinge on the 
alternate squares, evidence of their original checker of black and white. 

Superimposed upon the last of these squares to the right is a column 
design beginning below their level at 0.56 m. above the settee. The 
column is 0.57 m. broad, outlined by black lines, and crossed by three 
rows of triangles at intervals of 0.23 m. and 0.11 m. The upper and 
lower rows are in black on the white ground of the plaster. They consist 
of four triangles terminating at each end in a half-triangle applied to 
the limiting line, while the central line has only three triangles broader 
in base and higher than the others. A fragment preserved from the 
upper part of the wall indicates that, when the design reached the cor- 
nice, the line of triangles was reversed as if hanging from it. The cor- 
nice itself consisted of two simple concave moldings, colored probably 
red and black like similar fragments from the House of the Large 
Atrium. 

On the western wall the same pillar design reappears at 0.88 m. from 
the southwest corner, where there survive outlines of two triangles and 
a limiting half-triangle in red, with traces of a higher line in black, and 
again, over the surface of a walled-up door in the northwest corner in 
the two black central triangles of a third column. It is difficult, however, 
to say whether the scheme was carried around the room. It seems un- 
likely. If there is regularity in its appearance to the west of the fresco, 
on the northern wall the niche to the right of the entrance precludes its 
occurrence there, a consideration which at the same time rules out any 
possibility of its appearance to the left of the same door. In the eastern 
wall broken up by a door and a niche, any balancing scheme is impos- 
sible. Finally the disposition of the fresco in the southern wall, leaving 
only a space of 2.21 m. to the left of the fresco as compared with 2.92 m. 
to the right where the first column appears, would have rendered a col- 
umn on the left awkward and irregular. In view of the hasty drawing of 
the squares and of the artist’s inability to carry out his design, perhaps 
we may infer that the decorative scheme was for him an inspiration of 
the moment, not thoroughly thought out, and perhaps interrupted in 
execution. Did he finish the frescoes? 

The visitor on entering this room must have had his attention riveted 
at once upon the center of the wall that faced him. Here, as if it were 
woven in tapestry hung upon the wall, he became witness of the whirl- 
ing activity of a battle scene, in black and white, in red and black, until 
his eye traveling upwards encountered a row of recumbent figures, spec- 
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tators like himself of the struggle. The contrast between the vigor and 
movement, the fiercely rolling glances of the lower scene and the serene 
immobility of the upper cannot have failed to impress him. In this recep- 
tion room of a small dourgeozs house, he was in the presence of an art as 
vigorous as it was sophisticated. 

The fresco occupies an area 3.78 m. broad by 0.97 m. high in the cen- 
ter of the south wall. This wall, surviving to a height of 1.63 m. with 
vestiges of the fresco, continued to a height that it is now difficult to 
estimate. That the design continued higher up the wall is certain, as six 
fragments of stucco with figures in black were found at the base of the 
wall. 

The actual design was limited by two vertical lines traced upon the 
plaster, to the right and left of which begin the design of squares al- 
ready described. A similar line limited its base. Above this, traced in 
the same manner, a design of triangles served to give the impression of 
a fringe, reminiscent of the series of triangles in the neighboring col- 
umn. Four of these triangles near the right are interspaced with circles 
in black, inclosing a dot, one circle being surrounded by rays, with an 
inner circle surrounded by dots, perhaps representing woolen em- 
broideries. 

The first third of the fresco is filled on the left with figures painted 
in black and red, while the remainder is in black outline. Here again, 
as in the case of the squares and columns, the question may be asked 
whether this was intentional or due to the fact that the painting was 
never finished. 

The size of the figures varies. The painted figures on the left, of which 
only the lower portion survives, are larger than those in black outline; 
and these in their turn are unequal in proportions. 

The scheme of the fresco, however, is simple. The lower ground con- 
sists of pairs of horsemen galloping from left to right, in two parallel 
planes; the upper fragmentary portion, in a row of recumbent figures, 
and above this row, other figures whose grouping will be discussed 
below. 

In the lower field the first traces of painting begin at 0.36 m. at the 
left from the surrounding frame, in the two front legs, the head, and 
neck of a red horse, represented like all the horses of the fresco in the 
attitude of the flying gallop. The horses, bridle, and reins are executed 
in black. At the join of the upper leg with the body can be seen the out- 
line of the collar consisting of two squares joined by a circular disk. 
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The figure of the rider is obliterated, but above the horse’s head projects 
a portion of his lance, 0.27 m. long, pointed downward unlike the other 
lances of the fresco. 

The first rider, however, is completely dominated by his neighbor, to 
the right, whose charging black horse extends 0.71 m. from its tail to its 
front hoof. The figure of the horse is completely preserved, the body in 
its original coloring, the head only in outline. The reins and the hoofs 
of the horse are in red, the collar and the girth are white, but were prob- 
ably originally red like all the horses of the fresco. It has a heavy body, 
short legs,* but a small, fine, and nervous head. Practically the entire 
figure of the horseman has disappeared. Traces of color indicate that it 
was painted red like the right leg and foot which are preserved against 
the flank of the horse. Above the tail of the horse traces of black and 
white seem to be vestiges of a diadem worn by the rider flying out be- 
hind him, while a large circular red patch beneath the horse’s belly 
presents difficulties of interpretation which will be discussed later. 

In front of this rider, over an area of 0.41 m. are seen traces of red 
and black, the poor remains of a third rider. The figure of the man has 
completely disappeared, but there remain the ears, muzzle, and leg of a 
horse in red, with hoofs of black. 

The black and white section of the fresco which follows measures 2.03 
m. in breadth. The left of this surface (1.40 m. wide) is occupied by two 
planes of horsemen. A space of 0.63 m. between these two painted planes 
and the right margin of the fresco is now empty, but faint traces of black 
paint show that two other pairs of superimposed riders may have filled 
the blank. Actually, the upper plane contains two pairs; the lower, 
three. 

It is in this section that the skill of the artist is very apparent. If the 
recumbent figures of the upper section did not admit of much variation 
of grouping, he has here successfully avoided monotony by the irregular 
spacing of his men in this realistic picture of a field of battle, by the 
variation in their size, and in the constantly changing positions of the 
defeated foes. On the other hand, in the uniformity of the victors’ dress 
and ritually frontal attitude, in the consistent triumph of their tilted 
lances, he has produced an effect of irresistible advance. 

In the upper plane, the first couple, larger than their fellows, consists 
of a victorious Iranian, and of another, a conquered foe. To the left of 


*Cf. Tarn, Hellenistic Naval and Military Developments, p. 78, and Appendix II, 
for the great horses of the Parthians. 
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the head of the Iranian is a partly obliterated inscription in Pehlevi. On 
his head he wears a tripartite dress, familiar in representations of Sas- 
sanian Persians; the upper part of his body is clothed in a closely fitting 
tunic which serves to emphasize the breadth of his shoulders and the 
narrowness of his waist; down the center of his body from a semicircular 
necklet runs a line of large buttons or metal disks’ while smaller buttons 
are used to ornament the front of his dress, its sleeves, the equipment of 
his horse, and the sides of his trousers.° These are looped up in baggy 
folds resembling the “chaps” of American cowboys. Behind the trousers 
reaching from the arm of the horseman hangs a long, broad quiver, 
strapped to the side of the horse, ornamented with crossbars and circles 
each inclosing another circle decreasing in size with the quiver. The 
horse is given full rein, and is fitted with trappings similar to those of 
the painted horses. Stylistically the curious drawing of its head closely 
resembles the form of horses’ heads in the Sassanid silk stuffs illustrated 
by Sarre.” The drawing of his enemy is much less distinct. He is smaller 
than the Iranian (0.22 m. by 0.22 m., while the other is 0.32 m. by 0.29 
m.). His headdress, moreover, is different. He is wearing probably 
either long floating hair, or a long close-fitting cap, whose folds widen 
out over his shoulders. His dress is likewise indistinct, though devoid of 
buttons or disks. Only his quiver is clear, a smaller edition of that of his 
assailant. 

The second pair, raised slightly above the first to give an impression 
of distance, is composed of another Iranian and an enemy clearly of 
another race. Little but the upper half of the Iranian is visible in a dress 
and headgear similar to that of the first. To the left of his head are con- 
siderable traces of an inscription. The spear which he holds is enor- 
mously long, 0.42 m., and is unseating a horseman falling on his head 
from a horse plunging forward onto its knees. Of this enemy there re- 
mains only a leg covered in armor, and perhaps his casque fallen to 
earth. 

The first two figures of the lowest line are much smaller in scale than 
those above. The Iranian (0.15 m. by 0.19 m.) is clothed in the same 
manner as the others but there is no trace of any inscription. The figure 
of his enemy is very well preserved. He is represented as fallen from his 


5 Cf. Rostovtzeff, Jranians and Greeks, P|. XXII, and Index, p. 253, for the em- 
ployment of plaques sewn onto clothes by the Scythians and Sarmatians. 

® Metal disks were found during the campaign in the houses. 

Cf. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, P\. 99. 
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saddle, his head down, his feet in the air. He holds in his right hand a 
short sword, of the Roman type; in his left an oval buckler. His body 
is covered with a striped jerkin, his legs with trousers of a similar mate- 
rial; round his clean-shaven face fits closely a casque. 

There follows a group that is almost obliterated. Only visible are 
traces of an inscription to the left of the Iranian, traces of his head and 
body, which seem to have been treated in the same way as his fellows, 
and the hind quarters of his enemy’s horse. 

The third couple is, however, quite clear. The equipment of the Ira- 
nian is the same as that of the others. The only difference is the absence 
of buttons or round plaques to left and right of the central line of his 
tunic. His enemy resembles that of the first couple in this plane. Mor- 
tally wounded, he is foundering in agony before him. His feet are in the 
air, his body stretched along the neck of his sinking horse, his head and 
arms are beginning to crumple. In his right hand he holds a short 
sword, in his left perhaps a shield. He is wearing a cuirass, whose upper 
section is formed of long strips of metal, its skirt of scales. His feet are 
shod in high soft boots. He is balanced uncertainly along a saddle, or 
perhaps simply a chadraque with a fringe, attached to the body of the 
horse by a girth ornamented with metal disks. : 

Below this couple of horsemen is a curious scene. In adding it to the 
battle scenes, the artist probably wished simply to indicate the locality 
in which the battle took place, though he succeeds by force of contrast 
in emphasizing its rapidity. It is a hunting scene, in which a slouge 
hound, its collar round its neck, courses toward the left, in the opposite 
direction to the horsemen, in pursuit of a hare. A smaller hare or rabbit 
runs in the same direction, preceded by a jackal or a fox; the whole 
group in the attitude of the flying gallop. The scene is one which can be 
seen frequently in the desert. It is, then, in the desert that the battle is 
taking place. 

There remains to be described the line of figures above the battle 
scene. In this plane can be distinguished only two figures, half recum- 
bent on couches, supporting themselves on their left elbows. The first 
couch to the left (height 0.055 m.) is divided into three sections by two 
horizontal parallel lines, the space between them being filled with tri- 
angles. Of the reposing figure the torso is seen with the knees drawn up, 
the elbow supporting it, as ina hundred Parthian terra cottas, on a pile 
of cushions similar to those illustrated in Sassanian feasting scenes.* 


8 Cf. Sarre, of. cit., Pls. 110, 111. 
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Behind the figure is a curtain clinging to a column. The figure itself is 
probably masculine, but the details of the close-fitting costume escape us 
except for a symmetrical arrangement of metal disks visible on the 
sleeves and the body of the dress. 

The other couch, like its occupant, is smaller (height, 0.038 m.) and 
is without a decoration of triangles or canopy. The close-fitting dress is 
without ornament. It would appear therefore to be the couch of a person 
of secondary importance. 

In addition to these fragmentary figures are six pieces of plaster dis- 
covered in the earth at the foot of the fresco which can only have formed 
part of its continuation higher up the wall. It cannot, however, have 
continued much farther. The surviving wall is 1.65 m. above the settee; 
the average height of the cornice on walls where it still survives in Dura 
is 1.85 m. to 2 m.; there remains therefore a possible height of, say, 0.35 
m. to be filled. 

The fragments of stucco fall into two groups of three each. The first 
group comprises a section of a Pehlevi inscription (cf. Inscription V in 
the Appendix on the Pehlevi inscriptions) together with two fragments 
of a human figure (Fig. 14). The second group are perhaps also com- 
plementary. 





Fig. 14. 


In the first group are visible the remains of a black and white figure 
larger in scale than those of the riders below but on a scale approximat- 
ing that of the rider on the black horse; only the upper part of the body 
is preserved, with the arms open. In the left hand the figure holds an 
object which resembles a flower; in the right hand another indistinct 
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object. The sleeves and chest are ornamented with round disks. The 
headdress is the tripartite one of the Iranians. It is tempting to see in 
this fragment the remains of another of the figures recumbent upon 
couches. To his right is the inexplicable graffito in Greek letters, KABYN, 
scratched on the plaster. 





Fig. 15. 


In the other group one fragment (Fig. 15) clearly represents the out- 
line of the figure of a man from the waist upward in the act of drawing 
the bow® toward the right, while facing frontally. The figure is on a 
smaller scale than that described in the preceding paragraph and on a 
larger scale than the fighters in the field below. Unlike the other fig- 
ures, the head is bearded and without the tripartite headdress; the dress 
close fitting but plain except for a circlet of metal disks round the neck. 
On the other two fragments the painting resembles perhaps the body of 
a horseman and the remains of a horse and quiver. 

It appears therefore that the top of the wall was occupied with another 
row of figures including a mounted figure, perhaps that of an inferior 
guard and a superior personage of even greater importance than the 
fighters below, who is watching the struggle from afar. Beyond that it 
is impossible to attempt reconstruction. 


® Cf. Sarre, of. cit., p. 51, Abb. 14. 
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The painted inscriptions, which have been mentioned above as they 
occurred, appear in each case to the left of an Iranian head (except for 
the fragment from the upper wall). The independent fragment has been 
interpreted by Professor Pagliaro” as uazrhelav (valerian), probably 
the Roman name Valerianus. Professor Benveniste reads the inscription 
as written in Sassanid, not Parthian, characters, in the following man- 
ner: wVhl’[~], recognizing in it the well-known name of Varhran 
(later Bahram) a Parthian name derived from Vrthagna and known 
in its Pehlevi form as Varhan; in its Greek, as Ovapapavnc, Bapapavne, 
etc. In general the Pehlevi form is wrhr’n, but there would be no diffi- 
culty in admitting a scriptio plena w’r. Presumably the substitution of 
Z for v is a simple vocalic change, though Professor Benveniste makes no 
comment on it. 

The other inscriptions indicate the names of the Iranians whom they 
precede. Unfortunately all are not decipherable. Taking them in the 
order followed in the description, the first inscription to the left of the 
first Iranian in the second row of black and white figures is deciphered 
by Professor Pagliaro as “the son Ohrmazd,” by Professor Torrey as 
Ardashir. One other inscription to the left of the last Iranian in the 
lowest row is the subject of variant readings by Professors Benveniste 
and Pagliaro, the former reading it as cyhr m’n yat [x], the latter as 
[Sahpuhr| yazatan hac cihr xvatav, the “Lord, descendant of the gods 
(Shapor?).’’ With the exception of the alternative reading xazrhelav, 
the names are all those of the ruling family of Persia, the descendants 
of Sasan. | 

For the interpretation of the fresco the first conclusion is that it repre- 
sents a battle between Iranians (who were all certainly celebrated per- 
sonages, as their individual names are inscribed) and a non-Iranian 
foe, the chief figure being that of the central horseman on the left al- 
ready described. The battle takes place in the presence of spectators— 
either gods, or a royal personage and his attendants, who were not 
present at the actual battle—above whom there was another row, of 
which two are partially preserved. 

Who were the enemies? There are four who are more or less distinct. 
In the upper row of the black and white figures, the enemy has an ac- 
couterment similar to the Iranian, and a non-Iranian headdress, or hair. 
If one interprets this as long floating hair, comparison with the Syrian 


*° Cf. Appendix for full statement of Professors Benveniste, Pagliaro, and Torrey 
on the Pehlevi inscriptions of last year’s campaign. 
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god, Genneas, is suggested, who, according to Cumont, is dressed in the 
armament of a Palmyrene.” The same free hair is characteristic of the 
military gods of Palmyra—Malakbel, Aglibol, and Iarhibol’? and of 
Arsou and Azizou,™ the protectors of caravans. If on the other hand one 
interprets it as a loose cap covering the neck and head of the horseman, 
it can be compared with the headdress of the Roman soldiers who ac- 
company the Emperor Valerian on the rock sculptures of Naksch-i-Rus- 
tem,“ wearing long trousers similar to those of the Palmyrene gods. 
Perhaps the artist of the reliefs has represented Palmyrene auxiliaries 
whom he certainly knew well. 

The same row has preserved to us another couple of horsemen. Of the 
adversary of the Iranian only a foot and a leg remain. If it is right to 
recognize in this leg a covering of metal plates, then the figure is a 
cataphractarius, a horseman completely equipped in mail. 

In the lower row we have two practically complete figures of enemies 
of the Iranians. One is armed with a round casque, a short spear, and an 
oval buckler, and is wearing a tunic and trousers with vertical folds. 
The other is protected by a cuirass which appears made up of vertical 
strips above and scales below, while he carries in the right hand a short 
sword and in his left perhaps an oval buckler. 

It is obvious that the arms of the Iranians conform to one type and are 
carefully differentiated from those of their enemies. These then belong 
to other peoples, and must be sought among the enemies of the Iranian 
race. Of these little is known as to their armament, even in the case of 
the Roman Empire, in the third century—the date of the fresco. That 
little, however, allows us to discount the Nomads of Central Asia, the 
Chinese, Indians, and Arabs of the desert who carried no such arms as 
these. There remains, therefore, only the army of Rome, including at 
this time its auxiliaries, the Palmyrenes. 

During the later period of its existence, the Roman army was becom- 
ing less and less one of legionaries, and increasingly one of cavalry, 
light and heavy. At the same time, uniformity of outfit was being lost. 
Each unit came to reflect its national origin in the variety of arms and 
clothing, a process which might be expected to act conversely in the 
adoption by the Palmyrenes of superior features in the Roman equip- 
ment. But the general effect is clear; it must have been precisely that 


11 Cf, Cumont, Fowilles, p. 271. 12 Cf. Cumont, of. céz., Pl. LV. 
18 Cf, Chabot, Choia d’inscriptions de Palmyre, Pl. XXIT. 
14 Cf, Sarre, of. cet., Pl. 75. 
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which we see in the fresco; a light horseman in a tunic, another in corse- 
let and high boots, a third armed from head to foot, a cataphractarwus. 
Thus in all probability the foes of the Iranians are soldiers of the dif- 
ferent units of the Roman cavalry. Unfortunately we know only inex- 
actly the details of the armament and clothing of the army in this 
period. The gravestones of soldiers at this epoch are rare in depicting 
the dead in full military equipment, just as triumphal monuments be- 
come scarcer and relate rather to the army of the West, than of the East. 

However, the principles of transformation are known in outline. It is 
a question of the simplification of arms, a gradual barbarization on the 
one hand, and on the other a greater orientalization in some units, espe- 
cially in the heavy cavalry. Beside the light cavalry in leather jerkin or 
in a tunic appear the heavy cavalry in oriental cuirass, the complete or 
partial cataphractartus, phenomena which are additionally confirmed 
by the discoveries in the towers at Dura. These consist of such short 
swords as those of the fresco, of the same round leather shields, of varied 
cuirasses, even of an osier shield. This last was considered at first a 
Roman scutum of cheap material, but texts’’ and a recent discovery in a 
Sarmatian tomb of the Altai’ show that this type of buckler was the 
only one familiar to the light cavalry of the Iranians and the Sarmatae, 
as well as to their cousins the Parthians and the Sassanid Persians. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the horsemen are soldiers of the Roman 
army in Syria, or of its allies the Palmyrenes, members of those units 
who alone were capable of fighting the similarly armed Iranians. 

The battle then is a battle between Iranians and Romans or allies, or 
between Iranians and the two in conjunction. What is its date? The 
defeated horsemen have been interpreted as belonging to the third cen- 
tury a.p. Similarly several other considerations prove that the date of 
the fresco is posterior to the appearance of the Sassanids in Persia. It 
has already been noted that the costumes are those of Sassanians, not 
Parthians. Though it is true that loose-fitting trousers are characteristic 
of Sassanians, Parthians, Palmyrenes, and even of the men of Dura it- 
self,” there is a distinct difference in the type of general accouterment. 
The headdress of Parthian and Sassanian have affinities; in Parthian 
coins of royal personages there is the tripartite division of the hair con- 


** Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIV, 6, quoted by Hopkins, Rep. //, p. 217. 

16 Cf. Griaznow, Communications de Vacad. de Vhist. de la cult. Mat., I, 1931. 

** For the Palmyrenes, cf. Chabot, of. cit., Pl. XXVII; for Dura, cf. Cumont, of. 
Ci, Ll. LY. 
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fined by the diadem™ such as one sees in the riders of the fresco, but 
there appears also an unbroken aureole of hair in other representations” 
of Parthians. The tunic, however, is distinct. In the Parthian represen- 
tations, a tunic of heavy material with parallel horizontal quiltings cen- 
tering either on the girdle or on a broad strip of material running down 
the front of the dress can be distinguished. In the Sassanians,” a tunic 
of much lighter material closer fitting to the body is circled at the neck 
with metal disks, and falls in folds around the upper part of the thigh.” 
In the treatment of the trousers, there is again a difference. Parthian 
trousers emerge from beneath the quilted tunic, and fit as closely to the 
leg as the heavier material will permit, and are sometimes” adorned 
with a vertical stripe of embroidery, as are the similar trousers of the 
Palmyrenes, and the men of Dura. The Sassanians, however, wear 
lighter, fuller trousers, which in riding bag out in a series of blown-out 
folds, and are decorated with metal disks. The horsemen, therefore, of 
the fresco are Sassanians quite distinct in equipment from their Parthian 
predecessors.” 

Moreover, there is a striking resemblance between the composition of 
our fresco and that of the monuments of Sassanian art. Together they 
are inspired by those leading ideas of Sassanian life, literature, and art, 
which Spiegel has so well characterized. 

Moreover, this is precisely what we find not only in the fresco, but also 
on all the rock reliefs which represent episodes from the great battles of 


18 Cf, Sarre, of. cit., Pl. 66 (7, 14); cf. also Pl. 64 on a fragment of Parthian glazed 
sarcophagus. 

19 Cf. Sarre, op. cit., Pl. 54, Pl. 65, and graffito from House of the Priests, Pl. XX, 
2, as well as the heads from Hatra, Sarre, Pls. 59, 60, 61, 62; also, Rep. J/, p. 194. 

2° Cf. Sarre, of. ctt., Pls..80,)81. ae CE oarie, Of, ¢t., F171. 

22 Cf. Sarre, op. cit., Pl. 64 and graffito from Redoubt, Pl. XXI, 2. 

28 Editorial Note: Without rejecting Mr. Little’s conclusion that these are Sas- 
sanians rather than Parthians, it must be pointed out that the distinctions he cites are 
based on monuments which, for the most part, cannot yet be accurately dated. The 
argument, then, that the equipment of the Parthians, of the third century a.p., differed 
from that of contemporary Sassanians must be advanced with caution. 

284 According to Iranian ideas [says Spiegel (/ran. Altertumskunde, III, p. 644) ] 
a battle is a series of individual engagements, which may be compared to the combats 
of Homeric heroes. The courageous warrior used to leave the ranks of the fighters and 
demand an adversary to dare measure his strength against him, and there resulted 
frequently a single combat between the two. Several are mentioned by Socrates (1, 
121), Malalas (p. 463) and Procopius (1, 13). 
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Sassanian history (e.g. in the relief of Ardashir at Firouzabad and at 
Naksch-i-Rustem ). 

Again, the treatment of scenes of combat is the same. In the Firouza- 
bad reliefs can be seen the same couples of horsemen, transfixing their 
fleeing enemies, and the same sculptural treatment of their foes who are 
represented conquered or dying, one of them—Ardavan—falling from 
his horse, head down, his feet in the air. 

If the groups are similar, the general composition alternating rest and 
action seems also typical of Iranian art. Though there is no scene ofa 

‘complete battlefield to be found in the rock reliefs mentioned, on the side 
walls of the grotto of Tak-i-Boustan sculptures of the time of the Khos- 
rau Parwez represent a hunting scene” in which, above the field of 
action, contrast is provided by the musicians and attendants in the 
stand, while the figures of the horsemen are here again differentiated in 
size. 

Finally the details of armament and clothing—the headdress, close- 
fitting tunic, baggy trousers, and quivers of the men and the round 
metal ornaments of both men and horses—are so similar as to be mutu- 
ally explanatory. In the description of the principal horseman of the 
fresco, an unexplained circular object has been referred to as occurring 
beneath the body of the horse. This on comparison with the equipment 
of Bahram II in the relief at Bichapour” makes it possible to identify 
the object in the fresco as the attachment (be it tassel or water gourd) 
which occurs in the reliefs behind the quiver of the Persian king. 

To which Sassanian victory, then, does the fresco refer? And how 
does it come to be painted on the walls of a house in Dura? We have seen 
that it is difficult at this time to distinguish between the Roman army 
proper and its auxiliaries, the Palmyrenes. It is a question, therefore, 
whether we have represented a battle in which the Palmyrenes and Ro- 
mans are joined in opposing the Sassanians or a battle in which the 
Palmyrenes alone are carrying on war. In other words, is there depicted 
a major battle without local significance, in which the Sassanian royal 
family participated, or is it a local battle of which history has left no 
textual record? 

In the first place it is necessary to examine the evidence of the inscrip- 


24 Cf. Herzfeld, “La sculpture rupestre de la Perse Sassanide,” Revue des arts 
asiatigues, Année V. No. III, Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 4. 

7e-Cf, Sarre, op, cit.) Ply 86. 

26 Cf. Herzfeld, of. cit., Pl. XLII, Fig. 16. 
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tions. Professor Torrey’s reading makes Ardashir a combatant; Profes- 
sor Pagliaro reads in the fresco a conflict of Valerian and Shapor ; Pro- 
fessor Benveniste interprets the inscription from the uppermost row of 
black and white figures as Bahram. 

In view of the variant readings any attempt at precise identification 
of the battle from this evidence becomes extremely hazardous. The in- 
scriptions relate only to the black and white section of the fresco and 
leave unexplained the three important figures in color on the left. If 
inscriptions were attached originally to them also, they have now disap- 
peared, and the relevance of the figures to the central theme can only be 
conjectured though their part in the continuity of the action has been 
assumed owing to their inclusion in the limiting framework of the 
picture. 

As a basis for conjecture comparison must be made with the related 
monuments of early Sassanian art. These consist of the rock carvings 
mentioned already, Firouzabad, Naksch-i-Rustem, Naksch-i-Redjeb, 
and Bichapour. In these rock carvings three distinct types of the Sas- 
sanian male world are represented, the god Ohrmuzd, the king, and the 
followers of the king. In the scenes representing the investiture of the 
king by the god there is a distinction between the two in headdress alone 
(i.e., the god wears” the solar crown and a diadem, the king his crenel- 
ated crown and a diadem); there is no distinction in size. Between the 
king, however, and the other Sassanians,” the distinction in size is 
added to the distinction in dress (i.e., the Sassanians are both smaller 
and also wear the domed helmet which constantly recurs in the rock 
carvings). Again in the monument of Bichapour representing Shapor 
victorious over Valerian, the king is distinguished from his followers 
both by his important position and by his exceptional size.” In the mat- 
ter of dress, the diadem flowing from beneath his crown, and the im- 
mense tassel or gourd attached to his harness (cf. note 26) served to 
mark him as the King of Kings. 

In interpreting the three figures to the left of our fresco, account must 
be taken both of their exceptional size, and of the presence of certain 
distinctions in dress, which are not repeated in those of the black and 
white section. It has already been noted that of the three figures, the 
central one is the largest and most dominating in the fresco, though the 

27 Cf. ibid., Pl. XXXV, Fig. 1; Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 3. 


28 Cf. idid., Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 3. 
29 Cf. ibid., Pl. XX XIX, Figs. 8 and 10. 
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other two are again larger than the black and white figures. It has been 
noted also that vestiges of what appears to be a diadem are still visible 
on the ruinous upper section of the left part of the fresco, while the large 
red circle beneath the belly of the horse has been interpreted as a tassel 
or gourd similar to that of a Sassanian god or king. 

However, the condition of the fresco does not permit us to state 
whether the upper part of the central figure is that of a god or king. It 
is only possible to state that none of the combatant figures in the black 
and white section has any of the distinguishing marks of king—excep- 
tional size, crown, diadem, or appendage to their harness. They are im- 
portant personages, perhaps members of the royal family, but they do 
not number among them the king. 

This interpretation does not conflict with the readings of Professors 
Torrey and Pagliaro. If the first is Ardashir, it still remains possible 
that a member of the royal family, of the same name as the king, is 
represented. Professor Pagliaro’s reading “Ohrmazd, the son” is con- 
sistent also with this hypothesis. Further in his reading, “Shapuhr, the 
Lord, descendent of the gods,” Professor Pagliaro himself remarks both 
on the uncertainty of the name and on the absence of the full title “Sha- 
han Shah” if the figure had been intended for that of the king. 

On the other hand, it is possible that only gods and members of the 
royal family are represented without the king, though this supposition 
seems scarcely likely in view of his prominence in the extant monu- 
ments. However, if the king is to be found, he must be either among the 
three figures to the left or among the figures on the upper wall. It has 
already been pointed out, that among the fragments surviving of these 
figures, one is of exceptional size, though too fragmentary for identifica- 
tion. If it is to this figure that the inscription read as Bahram by Pro- 
fessor Benveniste refers, perhaps we have here the figure of the king, 
though it is equally possible that the Bahram represented is not a king, 
but a member of the royal family. If, on the other hand, Professor Pa- 
gliaro is correct in reading Valerian, we must again look for the king 
not as Bahram, but as Shapor, Valerian’s conqueror, either among the 
figures at the top of the wall, or as one of the three riders on the left. 

Three possibilities, then, emerge: (1) if the king is Bahram, the 
figures on the left remain to be explained; (2) if Bahram is not the king 
but a member of the royal family, the king must be sought either in 
another figure from the upper wall or among the riders on the left; (3) 
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if Shapor is the king, he must be located either in the upper part of the 
wall, or among the three riders on the left of the fresco. 

Of these figures it has already been pointed out that only one deserves 
the title of king or god. If then Bahram is king, this figure must be that 
of a god. If Bahram is a member of the royal family and the king’s 
figure occurred elsewhere in the upper portion of the wall, then again 
the figure on the left must be that of a god. If the king’s figure did not 
occur in that position, then the figure on the left must be that of a king. 
In the same way, if Shapor is represented with Valerian in the upper 
part of the wall, then the figure must be that of a god. But if he is not, 
then this figure of the central rider must be that of the king himself, 
Shapor. 

Against any such representation of gods, however, speaks the evi- 
dence of contemporary art. In the rock carvings the gods appear, but 
only in scenes of investiture, not in battle scenes. They offer the reward 
of victory as in the investiture of Ardashir, not the means of its achieve- 
ment. Even in the triumphal scene at Bichapour*’ in which Bahram II 
receives the submission of an Arab tribe, the protection of the god is 
indicated only by the winged crown of the king which Herzfeld recog- 
nizes as “the crown of the god, Bahram, the Vrthaghna of the Kousan 
coins.” 

There is left then the supposition that the central figure of the three 
riders on the left is that of a king, who cannot be Bahram but may be 
Shapor. If Professor Pagliaro is correct in reading Valerian, this is 
what we would expect, though the position of Valerian in the upper part 
of the fresco can only be explained as that of a prisoner in the court, 
while Shapor continues his campaigns in the field. If Professor Ben- 
veniste is correct in reading Bahram, Bahram must be another member 
of the royal family not present at the battle, perhaps in charge of the 
government in Persia. But the evidence that the king is Shapor must 
be sought elsewhere—in the coins found at Dura. 

Here luckily we have a terminus ante quem for the battle. This is the 
Persian campaign beginning in 256. The numismatic evidence of pre- 
vious campaigns has yielded Roman coins as late as the joint reign of 
Valerian and Gallienus, which Professor Bellinger assigns to 256.” 
After that date, a coin of Shapor is the last numismatic evidence from 


80 Cf, Herzfeld, of. ciz., Pl. XLII, Fig. 16; Sarre, of. cit., Pl. 80. 
81 Cf, Herzfeld, of. ciz., p. 137. 82 Cf. Bellinger, Rep. ///, p. 144. 
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the city. It seems necessary, therefore, to infer that the city passed into 
Persian hands in the course of this campaign. 

The events of the campaign were as follows. Shapor advanced in 256 
into Syria, captured Antioch, and on the appearance of Valerian in 257 
was ejected from the city. Valerian, after an excursus against the Goths 
who were seeking to join hands with the Persians, inflicted defeats upon 
the latter commemorated in a coin inscription of 259 as Victoria Par- 
thica.** In 260, however, Valerian was defeated and captured, and An- 
tioch fell once more to Shapor, who burned it. Driven out of Syria at 
last (262)** by Macrianus and Ballista, he was pursued across the Eu- 
phrates by Odenath of Palmyra. 

If Dura fell in the initial stages of this campaign, it must have fallen 
either to Shapor himself, as Bellinger believes, or to one of his generals 
advancing wa the Euphrates valley to meet the king in the north—a 
double advance repeating conversely the Roman strategy of Trajan’s 
campaigns. On the other hand, if it fell after the capture of Antioch, it 
must have been secured either by the king himself, or by one of his gen- 
erals dispatched to make certain the king’s retreat down the Euphrates. 
Certainly its importance was paramount. Considering its natural posi- 
tion and the proximity of the Palmyrenes, it was the key to the return 
home down this river. 

The fresco itself gives little help for a precise dating. One thing alone 
can be said. It is the work of a temporary householder, with leisure 
sufficient not only to paint a picture, but also to think out a scheme of 
decoration with which to embellish its central effect. It was carefully 
planned to. catch instantaneously the visitor’s eye. The man made it to 
amuse his guests, but he never finished it. That is all. But it argues 
rather the mentality of a member of a garrison, with time on his hands, 
than that of a predatory invader in a hurry to destroy. 

But the precise victory remains uncertain. It may have been a victory 
over Romans or Palmyrenes, or over the two combined. The victory may 
have been near Dura or elsewhere. In this campaign we know of no Sas- 
sanian victory over the Palmyrenes, local or distant. We appear then to 
be left with three hypotheses, either the battle is that of Edessa, or an 
otherwise unknown defeat of the Palmyrenes, with or without the Ro- 
mans, or else the artist wished to represent without specific reference to 
any battle a composite picture of the whole campaign, of which he had 
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heard more than he had shared in, a campaign so preéminently success- 
ful for his royal family and nation. In so doing he would naturally have 
represented the joint enemies of the king, Romans and Palmyrenes, just 
as he would have represented the king himself and his family in the 
field and Bahram the organizer at home. This would have had point 
after the battle of Edessa and more point still after the second capture 
of Antioch. It seems probable, therefore, that it was subsequent to this 
event that the painting was executed, though even then in a premature 
hour of triumph, for before ever the painter finished his decorative addi- 
tion, the great king was himself in full retreat down the bed of the 
Euphrates. 

If, then, in this fresco in the modest d0urgeois house of Dura is de- 
picted the victorious inroad of the Sassanians into the West, it must be 
regarded as an historical document of capital importance. It has con- 
siderable value for political history, commemorating as it does an 
epochal victory in the relations of East and West, more important than 
the ephemeral victories of the Parthians over Crassus and Antony. But 
it has a value also for the history of art. Imperfect though its condition 
is, it is the only counterpart in Sassanian painting to the rock reliefs of 
early Sassanian history. Its composition is a link in the chain of Iranian 
triumphal representation. It stands in line between Gotarzes’ rock bas- 
relief of Behistun (first century a.p.),°° Ardashir’s relief at Firouzabad, 
and the contemporaneous reliefs of Shapor himself. Instinct with the 
same tradition, it testifies in the work of a journeyman artist in the 
Dura garrison to the beginnings of that school of Sassanian painters to 
whom Persian art in general is so much indebted. If in imagination one 
can recapture from it something of the vigor of masterpieces in the Per- 
sian capitals, then for the first time can we form an idea of the triumphal 
art of the Iranians, an art contemporary and rival to the triumphal art 
of Rome. 


II. NOTE ON THE PEHLEVI INSCRIPTIONS 


During the campaign seven painted inscriptions in Pehlevi were dis- 
covered) five on the stucco of the Sassanian fresco described previously, 
one on a sherd of a broken amphora from the house next north to the 
House of the Frescoes, and one on the wall to the right of the main 
entrance of the Redoubt. 


85 Cf. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 35 ff., and Pls. XXI-XXIII. 
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The inscriptions of which tracings are reproduced in this order below, 
were submitted to Professor Pagliaro of the University of Rome, to 
Professor Benveniste of the Sorbonne, and to Professor Torrey of Yale. 
Their readings are quoted below under the individual inscriptions to 
which they refer. The appended sketch of the inscribed area of the fresco 
serves to illustrate the position of the inscriptions. 





Ja | Wi, 
@ 
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@ 
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sy Ade 


Inscription I. 


ay § ALL =U 


To the left of the head of the first Persian in the upper row of horsemen. 








Fig. 16. 


Of this inscription Professor Pagliaro writes as follows: 
“A. Beside the figure which represents a horseman with his lance in 
rest are three inscriptions; one to the left, the other two to the right of 
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the figure. [Cf. Pl. XVIII, 1, for the vestiges of these last two inscrip- 
tions, which were not traced. ] 


CIs Bbnay 


the son, ohormazd 


“The word ohormazd is distinctly legible. To be noted are the final 
letters which are confused with the connecting sign of the idafat. The 
sign is almost rectangular in form as it appears in the Pehlevi MSS. 
The word #zs is less certain. It is written with the Aramaic heterogram 


na 


in book Pehlevi 
by 


The letters are not all equally distinct, particularly the final 


vs 


but, given the other two letters, the third letter, whose existence cannot 
be questioned on account of the traces which remain, must be only this. 
The horizontal line of the 


A 


is somewhat obliterated. However, close examination with a magnifying 
glass reveals how it cuts the other two letters, making a ligature with 
them just like that which has appeared before in the coins of Fratadara. 
[Cf. Herzfeld, Pazkulz, I, 157 ff.] 

“If this letter is exact, as appears scarcely doubtful, the person indi- 
cated must be Ohrmazd, son of Shapor I, who, as various sources show, 
took part in the battles with the Romans. The position of the inscription 
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‘Ohrmazd, the son’ makes one think that the figure of the king, Shapor, 
with the inscription relative to it should be in close proximity. 

“B. The inscriptions on the right present insurmountable difficulties. 
The upper one has a ductus that is very different from that of the left 
inscription, and is differentiated from it by the greater size of the letters. 
Nevertheless certain letters may be in Parsik; at any rate they give the 
impression that we are concerned here with an inscription in an alphabet 
which is not Persian. This inscription has not been traced. 

“Below is another inscription, but a comparison of what can be seen 
on the photograph and what can be retrieved from the copy does not 
render possible a reading.” 

Of the same inscription Professor Torrey writes: “I think that the 
inscription to the left of the first Parthian horseman in the upper row 
reads ‘Ardashir.’ 

“The ‘sir’ at the end is clear in all the photos and is supported even 
by the drawing; and the ‘Ar’ at the beginning is hardly less plain. The 
middle characters are half obliterated. It seems possible to guess 


~ 


XS 


Pes can . 
qLu {\ 2 a 


The character (?) under the ‘?’ looks like a part of the inscription and 
in that case is the Pehlevi ‘d.’ Might this mean that somebody wished to 
improve ‘ArtahSir’ into ‘Ardahf&ir’ ?” 


Iuscription 11, 


a7) Vv poe poke NY au Vf 


To the left of the head of the second Persian in the upper row of horsemen. 


For this inscription no reading has been returned. 
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Luscription ILI, 


Dee On AeLtas h~ SAa te hol 
To the left of the head of the second Persian in the lower row of horsemen. 


Professor Pagliaro writes: “It is certainly in Parsik of which some 
letters can be recognized though the whole is illegible.” 


Luscription IV. 


N 
~ 


‘ ia e V7 { 
My ha ASS UL Ir SURCLL fil ia7 
To the left of the head of the third Persian in the lower row of horsemen. 


Professor Pagliaro writes: ‘““The reading of this inscription is uncer- 
tain. 


~ 
Boss Ly 162 Seba fo 
[ath pw bn) | ae had (ME xvatior 
The Lord (?), descendant of the gods, Shapor (?). 


“The reading of the first word and of the last is very doubtful. The 
heterogram for xvatav i.e. autoKpatwe is in the inscriptions 


FAD, 


nigh 


in book Pehlevi 
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On the photograph beneath the letters it appears that there are other 
letters, but no trace of these occurs on the copy. The same is observable 
beneath the presumable name of Sahpuhr. One gets the impression that 
there are other /egexda presumably in a different language and writing. 
However the title czhr haé yazatan whose reading can be considered 
practically certain despite the uncertain form of some of the letters 
shows that a high personage of the royal family is in question. 

“That this person is Sahpuhr, the king, is probable but far from being 
certain, as one would expect the qualification of sahan sah. However, 
one would expect under these circumstances a figure of larger dimen- 
sions than that to which the inscription is attached.” 

Of the same inscription Professor Benveniste writes: ‘“‘Sassanian 
script. All that I recognize is 


cyhr m (2?) w yet|’n (?)] 


I do not recognize either the ideogram for xvatav, nor the Sahpuhr 
which M. Pagliaro has read. The formula is current in the inscriptions, 
but does not allow in my estimation any precise identification.” 


L[uscription V. 


On a fragment of stucco found at the base of the wall. 


et 9 ab ge 


Professor Pagliaro writes: “In this photograph is easily recognizable 
the name of the Roman Emperor Valerian. 


Rss? om ee. 
f atrfet 


Valehrian. 
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“The reading is certain since the greater part of the letters are firmly 
painted. The occurrence of ‘r’ expressed as ‘hr’ may appear surprising, 
but its proved occurrence at the beginning of a word in Persian [hrum] 
is noted in the internal position in other languages, e.g. in Syriac in 
words of Greek and Roman provenience. The form of the ‘7’ i.e. 


= 


is that which is commonly found in the Pehlevi MSS. where it is de- 
rived certainly from the Pehlevi form 


d 


and not from the Parsik form 


Z 


The reading of the ‘2’ is an easy restoration since the lettering has been 
obliterated. Also ‘a’ is faint, but ‘x’ is certain.” 

Of the same inscription Professor Benveniste writes: 

“This inscription is in Sassanian characters. I cannot unfortunately 
follow the reading of M. Pagliaro which does not appear to me to agree 
with the characters existing either on the photo or on the tracing. The 
orthography walehrian would be in itself strange, and the grouping ‘hr’ 
unjustified. Moreover, I do not discern any trace of the ‘c’s’ of which one 
would follow the first ‘2’ and the other the second. The photograph con- 
firmed by the copy makes me read 


wilh’ |n? | 


that is to say, the wellknown name varhran, (later bakram), a Parthian 
name derived from Vrthragua and known by the Pehlevi form Varhran, 
in Greek Ovapapavnc, Bapapavnc, etc. You will observe that the copy 
made mechanically furnishes clearly at least the first four letters wt’ 
—but not the w’/y4 which M. Pagliaro has found. In general one finds 
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in Pehlevi the reading ’wrhr’x’ but there would be no difficulty in ad- 
mitting a scrzptio plena ’w'r—” 


Iuscription VI. 


ULE © FON 


ee 


On a sherd of pottery from the house next north to the House of the Frescoes. 


Professor Benveniste describes this inscription as written in Arsacid 
writing comparable to that of the documents of Avroman. He writes: “I 
distinguish 

pe 
mn prihm... 


The first word is the preposition ‘wm’, ‘of’, which masks the Arsacid 
form az, Persian az. A proper name follows whose exact form I dare not 
restore. The third letter would be a ‘g’ like the first, but a reading ‘f’9’ 
should give papak which is not authorized by the succeeding letters.” 


Inscription VII, 


CE ID gP2 Vs 


On the wall to the right of the main entrance of the Redoubt. 


No reading has been returned for this inscription. 
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Ill. GRAFFITI 
BY M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


In Rep. //, pp. 194 ff., I called attention to the unusual abundance of 
scratched drawings and inscriptions in both the public buildings and 
the private houses of Dura. The progress of the excavations during the 
last three years has confirmed this impression of mine. Hardly any 
building in Dura has failed to yield a larger or smaller crop both of 
inscriptions and drawings. In this respect, especially as regards draw- 
ings, Dura is the richest of the excavated cities of the ancient world, 
including Pompeii. Mr. Welles is publishing in this Report the 
scratched inscriptions, while I am intending to give and to interpret a 
selection of the most interesting scratched drawings. It is impossible, 
of course, to publish here a full corfus of them; there are too many of 
them at Dura, some unfinished, some badly preserved. In many cases it 
is impossible to disentangle even one complete figure from the mass of 
scratched lines superimposed on each other. Besides, many of the graffiti 
drawings repeat the same types, e.g., the type of the Parthian horseman 
or of running animals. 

It is very difficult to date the graffiti. In a few cases a scratched date 
gives some help, as in the case of the inscriptions and some of the draw- 
ings of the House of Nebuchelus. They all apparently belong to the 
early third century a.p. It is natural to suggest that most of the extant 
graffiti belong to the same period, i.e., to the last period of the city’s life. 
However, it is certain that many are earlier. The horoscope published 
by Johnson (Res. //, pp. 161 ff.) is dated in the year 176 a.pv. Some 
graffiti might be even earlier, like those on the painted walls of the tem- 
ple of the Palmyrene gods, some of which belong to the early second 
century A.D. There is no reason whatever to think that those are the 
earliest extant graffiti. A careful study of the layers of stucco on which 
the graffiti are found may help to fix the relative and sometimes the 
absolute dates of the corresponding drawings. I was not able during my 
short stay at Dura to carry out such a study. We are contemplating 
doing it during the next season of excavations (1932-33). However, in 
all probability most of the graffiti belong to the time of the Roman 
domination, very few being earlier. 

The wealth of subjects which were treated by the local amateurs of 
art in Dura is surprising. The pzctores Durani choose their repertory of 
drawings from everything which they saw and observed in Dura. Gods 
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and goddesses, their shrines and their sacred symbols, sacrifices, and 
other religious acts loom large among the scratched drawings. They 
certainly reproduce the cult statues of the city’s many shrines, the zazs- 
koi in which some of these cult statues or cult stelae stood, and the daily 
ceremonies performed in the temples. We have some of the stelae and 
some fragments of the original cult statues. Besides, we know now that 
all the walls of the sanctuaries of Dura were painted and that it was 
cult scenes and figures of gods worshiped in the sanctuaries which were 
represented in these painted wall decorations. Our graffiti no doubt are 
very often reproductions of some detached figures of these paintings or 
the whole of them. But not all the graffiti were reflecting, in a somewhat 
childish way, the religious life of Dura. The largest part of them reflect 
impressions of the life which was going on in the town. The artists of 
Dura were very fond of drawing the most important and most conspicu- 
ous of the city’s buildings. The greatest impression was produced on 
them by the strong fortifications and especially by the main gate. We 
have not yet completed our study of the fortifications of Dura, but the 
fact that these fortifications, and especially the main gate, loom so large 
in the scratched designs makes me think that important work was done 
in Dura by the Romans as regards the fortifications of the town, and it 
seems very likely that their chief work was on the main gate, which was 
probably thoroughly restored and rebuilt by them. Less attention was 
paid to the temples. It was not easy for an amateur draftsman to give a 
picture of the most typical temples of Dura in a scratched silhouette. 
However, in the next Report a curious drawing will be published repre- 
senting a Roman shrine. Since it was probably the dedication of the 
building which suggested to the Dura draftsman the idea of drawing its 
silhouette, the suggestion made above about the pictures of the main 
gate being drawn on a similar occasion becomes the more plausible. 
Next to gods and to buildings come the reflections of the military life 
of the city. It is curious that not one of the graffiti represents a Roman 
soldier or officer. There are scores of pictures which represent armed 
men fighting or hunting. All of them give the outlines of horsemen 
dressed and armed in the Parthian fashion. I am going to publish in 
this Report a selection of such figures. Since in all probability the graffiti 
in question were drawn during the period of Roman domination, the 
natural explanation of this fact would be that the residents of Dura 
drew on their walls their former masters and friends, now their enemies, 
the Parthians. Less probable is the idea that the horsemen in Parthian 
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uniform and dress represent the soldiers—the equites sagittarit and 
cataphractari of the Roman garrison of Dura. We have no monuments 
which reproduce the oriental sagztéarzz of the Roman army of the second 
and third centuries a.p., but in all probability they did not wear their 
hair in the Parthian style and Parthian costume. More likely is the 
suggestion of the horsemen being soldiers and officers of the Palmyrene 
garrison of Dura.* This implies, however, the hypothesis that Dura in 
the last years of her life—after Severus Alexander—was no more occu- 
pied by a Roman but by a Palmyrene garrison and was ruled by Palmy- 
rene governors, for which assumption there are no strict proofs. More- 
over, since the Palmyrene occupation could not have been of long dura- 
tion (from about 238 to 256 a.p., and perhaps a short period after the 
Sassanian occupation), the hypothesis does not account for the fre- 
quency of the drawings of horsemen at Dura and for the probability that 
some of them belong to a period earlier than 238 a.p. 

Military figures were, of course, paramount among the daily impres- 
sions of the residents of Dura. Another favorite subject of the draftsmen 
was the hunting scenes which, no doubt, represent the exploits in the 
desert of the officers of the army of occupation and of the military gov- 
ernors of the city. It is very likely also that the large figure of a boat 
on one of the walls of the House of Nebuchelus pictures not one of the 
usual Euphrates boats but one of the Phoenician ships which were used 
by the Roman army as transports down the Euphrates toward Ctesiphon. 

However, Dura was not only a military post; it was also a caravan 
city, and one which carried on a lively traffic on the Euphrates. Two 
curious graffiti published below show this aspect of the life of Dura: one 
gives us the silhouette of a caravan, another that of a river boat. 

Let me now describe one by one the most conspicuous graffiti which 
were discovered during the seasons 1929-30 and 1930-31, grouping 
them not topographically but by subjects. 


A. Gods and Goddesses. 
1. Temple of Artemis. Room T. 0.11 m. by 0.16 m. Drawing by Miss L. 
North from a photograph (Pl. XIX, 1). 
God Hadad in front view wearing the Parthian tripartite coiffure and 
a square embroidered tunic. A broad strap adorned with various geo- 
metric patterns runs down the tunic from top to bottom. In the region of 


1 This seems to be the suggestion of Cumont, Fouwilles, pp. 264 ff. 
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the waist another, horizontal, strap adorned with geometric patterns 
might represent a belt. Beneath it the tunic is covered with geometric pat- 
terns and circles. On the legs, trousers and shoes. The two arms, bent at 
the elbows, are extended to the right and left. In the right hand the god 
holds a double ax; the attribute of the left hand is missing, probably a 
thunderbolt. The figure is similar to the figure of Hadad on a stele dis- 
covered in 1931-32 in a private house at Dura (see next Report) and 
to the many figures of Hadad on the Palmyrene clay tesserae.” New and 
striking is the Parthian costume which the god in our graffito is wear- 
ing. Another type of Hadad is represented by the seated figure of the 
stele (Rep. ///, pp. 100 ff., Pl. XIV). 


2. Palace of the Redoubt. 0.18 m. by 0.10 m. Drawing by Miss L. North 
from a tracing made by Mr. A. McN. G. Little (Pl. XIX, 2). 

Sketchy figure of a god standing in front view, the head adorned with 
rays. The god wears a cuirass, a cloak, trousers, and high shoes. The 
right arm is outstretched and rests on a spear (missing), in the left the 
god holds what is probably the sphere. The figure undoubtedly repre- 
sents Iarhibol who is figured in the frescoes of the temple of the Palmy- 
rene gods and on many Palmyrene bas-reliefs and tesserae. 


3. House of the Priests of Artemis. Vestibule H of the aedicula. 0.25 m. 
by 0.195 m.; height of the figure, 0.22 m. Tracing and drawing of Mr. 
A. McN. G. Little (Pl. XIX, 3). 

A little vaulted shrine (zazskos). The arch of the vaulted niche is 
supported by two pillars or columns and is adorned with triangles. In- 
side of the niche the upper part of the body of a goddess is seen in front 
view. The lower part of the bust or body is a mass of lines. (This part 
of the drawing is a more or less arbitrary reconstruction.) The goddess 
wears the usual coiffure. On her head is perched a spread eagle, head 
right. On her shoulders are two birds, probably doves, in profile, look- 
ing toward her. Professor Baur (Reg. ///, pp. 110 f.) has shown that 
Atargatis was often represented with birds. The eagle is the solar bird 
so often represented in association with various gods at Dura, especially 
with Hadad (ef. /, p. 70, and the dzpzndz found, one in the sanctuary 
of the southwest corner of the city, the other in the scribes’ room near 
the praetorium, which will be published in the next Report). It is very 
probable that the graffito reproduces the cult image of Atargatis and 


? See, e.g., Rep. JJ, Pl. XIX, Fig. 2 (the tessera in the center), cf. the late Roman 
“contorniato,” K. Regling, Zeitschr. f. Num., XLII (1932), 21 F, Pl. I, 16. 
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the shrine in which it stood. One of the doors of a similar portable shrine 
was found in one of the towers of the main gate. A figure of a Nike 
crowning the cult image is painted on it (Re. //, Frontispiece). Simi- 
lar zazskoz are described below under Nos. 4 and 5. 


4. House of the Priests of Artemis. Vestibule. Above and to the left of 
No. 3. Photograph. 

A naiskos in front view, crowned like the typical horned altars of 
Dura by three horns. The two doors of the zazskos are wide open. They 
are adorned with a checker pattern and surmounted by semicircular 
arches. The zazskos is empty. One might think that the figure represents 
not a zazskos but one of the towers of the city wall with two adjacent 
parts of the wall. This interpretation, however, does not account for the 
horns and the arches on top of the construction. 


5. House of the Priests of Artemis. Vestibule. 0.16 m. by 0.14 m. Photo- 
graph and tracing. ; 

Similar zazskos in front view. The doors with checker patterns are 
wide open. Inside is seen what seems to be a bust of a goddess in front 
view. 


6. Temple of Artemis. Room U. 0.19 m. by 0.24 m. Tracing (Pl. XIX, 


4). 

The figure of a naked goddess in front view. On the head a peculiar 
headdress. In her outstretched right she holds a crown with ribbons; 
her left is bent at the elbow and the hand is resting on her stomach. To 
the left a kid turned to the right and a cone with a pole standing on its 
top; to the right an unfinished sketch of another figure of the same 
goddess. 

The goddess is well known to all students of Babylonian mythology 
(Rep. ///, p. 126). She is represented on hundreds of terra cottas of 
various periods, including the Hellenistic and the Parthian, on cylin- 
ders, etc. The same figure covers the surface of many a glazed sarcopha- 
gus of the Parthian period. The type which shows the goddess with one 
hand on her stomach is very popular with the Mesopotamian makers of 
terra cottas and sarcophagi of the Hellenistic and Parthian periods. The 
peculiar headdress of the goddess of our graffiti may be derived from the 
Hellenized coiffure of some Hellenistic terra cottas,* although it is more 


8 Mrs. E. Douglas Van Buren, Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria (1930), 
No, 50, Fig. 17. 
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probable that it is a crude stylization of the Babylonian horn-crown 
which in Babylonia and Assyria—especially in the later period—is 
typical for both gods and goddesses.* 

Quite peculiar is the association of the goddess with the cone and 
pole. The pole of our graffito reminds me of some Babylonian bone 
statuettes of the Parthian period found in Babylonia and now in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania.® Three of these statuettes 
(one of them on Pl. XIX, 5) represent a female head (probably part of 
a figurine of the naked goddess or of a priestess of that goddess) with a 
long pole standing erect on the top of the head and the figure of a squat- 
ting boy seated on the top of the pole. There is no doubt that the squat- 
ting god represents the baby god, offspring of the great goddess of fer- 
tility and of her husband, the great god who is often associated with 
her.® It is curious to note how similar these statuettes are to the famous 
ivory statuette of a much earlier period found in the ruins of the early 
temple of Ephesus. The statuette represents a priestess of Artemis who 
wears on her head a long pole on which a bird (C. Smith speaks of a 
hawk) is perched.’ 

In the light of these parallels we may confidently say that the goddess 
of our graffito is one of the many versions of the great goddess of fer- 
tility of Mesopotamia. Since one of the main temples of Dura was dedi- 
cated to one of them—the Elamitic and Babylonian goddess Nana or 
Nanaia (in Greek Artemis), it is very probable that the goddess of our 


* See, e.g., the well-known Assyrian seal cylinders of Ishtar (Ward, Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asia, p. 80, Fig. 215; H. Prinz, Aliorientalische Symbolik [1915], p. 71, 
No. 2, Pl. XIII, 4), and E. D. Van Buren, o¢. cit., Introduction, p. lxvii, Nos. 430- 
434. Note on the same cylinder the kid which is presented to the goddess by a priest, 
a motif very common on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders. Cf. A. Contenau, Za 
déesse nue babylonienne (1914), and Manuel d’archéologie orientale, II (1931), 
339 ff., and Van Buren, o#. czt., Introduction, p. lili, Nos. 528-538, 7o1. 

° See L. Legrain, University of Pennsylvania, Museum Journal (June, 1928), p. 
210, Figs. 15, 16, 17. In this article Professor Legrain has published a set of terra 
cotta, alabaster, and bone statuettes of the Parthian period found in Babylonian tombs, 
which in most cases represent the nude goddess. In his introduction he gives a valuable 
essay on the cult of the nude goddess in Babylonia. I owe the photograph of the three 
figurines with the poles to the kindness of Professor Legrain. 

® See L. Legrain, loc. cit. Cf. the fragmentary Palmyrene bas-relief with the figure 
of the baby god and of three female deities on a couch. M. Rostovtzeff, ‘““The Caravan- 
Gods of Palmyra,” J.R.S., XXII (1932), 109. 

*D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus (1908), Text p. 156, No. 1, Pls. XXI, 
XXII (C. Smith). 
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graffito is Nanaia-Artemis of the temple. She is associated with the 
fetish of the male divinity, with his sacred standard—the pole and the 
cone—and is represented in the act of crowning this fetish.* The kid is 
either a sacrificial animal offered to her or the sacred animal of her hus- 
band. 


7. Courtine south of the ravine; southwest bastion. Drawing of Miss L. 
North from a photograph. 

Spread eagle, head right, holding in its claws a snake which is rais- 
ing its head and fighting the eagle. It is not impossible that the conical 
object represented below belongs to the same composition, though the 
two lines which separate the eagle and the snake have nothing to do with 
it. The eagle is the well-known symbol of Hadad (cf. above, No. 3), the 
snake in this case representing the chthonic forces. The cone below 
might represent the top of a mountain. 


8. Tower 15. 0.26 m. by 0.43 m. Photograph. 

Nike standing in front view wearing a floating dress. To right a palm 
branch. Her hands are lifted and support above her head a ¢abula ansata 
with the inscription NIKH. The graffito was doubtless scratched by a 
soldier after a victory of the garrison of the city, or of the army to which 
the garrison belonged, over one of their enemies. The graffito was cov- 
ered by one or more layers of stucco and does not belong to the latest 
period in the life of Dura. 


B. Men. 


1. Palace of the Redoubt. Inner court, northwest angle between rooms 
V and W. 0.34 m. by 0.24 m. Drawing of M. Pillet (Pl. XX, 1). 
Figure of a man in front view. He wears a combination of a turban 
and a crown of palm branches. His head is oval, with an almost triangu- 
lar chin. Traces of a short beard, like the beards worn by some Mon- 
golians(?). Parthian dress: a kaftan and trousers adorned with straps 
showing geometric patterns. The sleeved arms are outstretched. In each 
hand the man is holding hardly recognizable objects (a sphere in the 
left ?). The legs are shown wide apart as if the man were seated on a 


8 Similar is the standard-fetish of the little altar which was published by Cumont 
(Rep. I, p. 69, Pl. V, C). It is, of course, possible that the cone and pole of our graffito 
is the standard of the goddess herself, not of her divine consort. It is well known that 
standards regularly accompany the gods or goddesses to whom they belong on oriental 
seals and cylinders. 
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horse which, however, is not reproduced (was it too much for the drafts- 
man to show a horse in front view?). Above the head a scratched inscrip- 
tion in large letters: AAE=AC ITATIIO; ’Adc&ac Hanio[u] which might 
be connected with the figure.* The figure as described above is strikingly 
similar to one scratched on the south lintel of the door of the sanctuary 
of the temple of the Palmyrene gods (0.62 m. by 0.37 m. Drawing by 
M. Pillet, Pl. XX, 2), a figure which is also shown in front view as if 
seated on horseback. The coiffure of the latter, however, is typically 
Parthian, the hair being drawn surrounding the head in the fashion of 
a halo, and the costume is somewhat different (note the broad embroid- 
ered strap which goes down from the collar to the lower edge of his 
kaftan). There is a mustache and a thin beard. It is difficult to say 
whether the two figures represent gods or men, the second being the 
more probable interpretation.” 


2. Palace of the Redoubt. Outer court. Above the long bench to the left 
of the entrance door. Drawing of Miss L. North (Pl. XX, 3). 

Man, body and head shown in front view, legs in profile, seated on a 
horse which moves right. He wears a Parthian tripartite coiffure, a 
Parthian kaftan and trousers. In his two hands he holds a long and 
heavy spear which he drives into the back of a female deer, represented 
running to right with head turned toward the hunter. The horse shows 
an unusually large head and does not belong to the type shown on other 
graffiti which represent soldiers and officers of the Parthian type on 
horseback. Pictures of animals which originally were meant as parts of 
such hunting scenes are frequent at Dura. No. 3 of this section gives one 
example. 


3. House of the Priests of Artemis. Vestibule, right wall. Photograph 
(PIX Xan): 

Group of running animals, only one being finished. The finished fig- 
ure represents a deer in mad flight, in the posture of the flying gallop. 
Sketch as it is, the figure is masterfully drawn. The eyes of the animal 
are full of terror, the horns are thrown back parallel to the neck—a 
posture typical for running deer. The unfinished sketch behind (on a 


® No. 276, above, p. 145. 

7° It is interesting to note that a similar figure of a horseman representing both man 
and horse in front view occurs on a Sino-Sarmatian bronze plaque of the collection 
C. T. Loo (Paris), see my article, “The Asiatic Hero and His Exploits,” in the forth- 
coming issue of Artibus Asiae. 
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smaller scale) was meant probably as the figure of the hunter on horse- 
back. The line above the horse is probably the spear of the hunter. 


4. Palace of the Redoubt. Room 14. 0.46 m. by 0.36 m. (Pl. XXI, 1). 

A Parthian eques sagittarius. The figure of the archer is badly pre- 
served. The body and head are shown, as usual, in front view, the legs in 
profile. The large bow is seen above the head of the horse. The bow is of 
the usual form, which has been described in detail by Cumont. I may 
point out in this connection that bows of the small form are typical for 
Iranian horsemen in general. Parts of them were found in Sarmatian 
graves of the Wolga region and in some graves of the Iranian auxil- 
iaries of the Roman army of the Rhine.” The horse of the graffito is very 
well preserved. It represents the typical Parthian charger, in the pos- 
ture of the flying gallop, with a comparatively small head and a heavy 
body. Our horse, however, is a crossbreed between the horse of our No. 2 
of this section and those of our Nos. 5, 6, and 7. On its hindquarter is a 
typical circular brand (¢amga). 


5. House of the Priests of Artemis. South vestibule (Room A). 0.43 m. 
by 0.27 m. Drawing by M. Pillet (Pl. XXI, 2). 

Very similar to No. 4 is this better-executed graffito of a Parthian 
eques sagittarius drawing his bow with the horse at full gallop. The 
horse here represented shows the same features—small head and heavy 
bod y—but there is no brand on his flank. The rider, again, is in the same 
position as in No. 4, but the finer drawing and fuller preservation show 
more details of his figure. His head and the upper part of the body are 
in front view, his legs in profile. He wears the usual dress and his hair 
surrounds his face like a kind of halo. He may have a mustache, though 
this detail in the drawing of M. Pillet may be an error. The bow is of 
the same type but more carefully represented. 


6. Court of the building which abuts on Tower 17 of the southwest por- 
tion of the walls. 0.26 m. by 0.31 m. Drawing by M. Pillet (Pl. XXI, 


3). 

Figure of a cataphractarius, body and head in front view, legs in 
profile, shooting an arrow. The coiffure of the horseman is of the type 
which surrounds the head as if it were a halo. The face of the man is 
covered by an oblong metal mask with openings for the eyes and the 


11 T, Werner, Bogenfragmente aus Carnuntum und von der unteren Wolga, Eurasia 
Septentrionalis Antigua, VII (1932), 33 ff. 
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mouth, the body is protected by a tight-fitting sleeved coat of mail. The 
mail might be chain mail (lorica hamata) or scale armor (lorica squa- 
mata).” The cuirass of the horseman consists of three parts: the breast 
and arms are covered by a piece of continuous scale armor, while the 
part of the coat which covers the middle of the body shows a broad strap 
running vertically with four circular metal buttons on it; on the waist 
a belt apparently also of chain or scale mail; the lower part of the mailed 
tunic shows no central strap. The legs are covered with oblong metal 
plates. From the waist protrudes to the right an object which seems to be 
a dagger or a short sword in a metal-plated sheath. On the right side 
of the horse hangs down an enormous quiver full of arrows. It seems as 
if it were fastened to the horse, not to the belt of the horseman. The 
horse is shown running to right in the attitude of the flying gallop. The 
head is small, the neck heavy, the body very long, the legs short. On the 
fore- and hindquarters two identical circular brands—tamgas—divided 
by two lines into four segments each, each segment adorned with a cir- 
cle. On the flank to right and left of the brand, scratched signs which 
seem to form an inscription. Professor Torrey was not able to recognize 
in these signs any characters of the Semitic or Pehlevi alphabet. 


7. Court of the building which abuts on Tower 17. Just below No. 6. 
0.31 m. by 0.40 m. Drawing by M. Pillet (Pl. XXII, 2). 

A charging clzbanarius. Body and head in front view, the legs in 
profile. On the head a conical helmet which consists of metal plates. To 
the top of the helmet are fastened two floating ribbons, a kind of diadem 
similar to the diadems of the Sassanian kings. The head is covered with 
a metal mask(?) and a vizor of scale or ring armor. The cuirass of the 
clibanarvus consists of three parts: the sleeves are made of broad parallel 
metal rings (oveca segmentata), the chest is covered by scale armor, the 
middle of the body by oblong metal plates; the lower part is again scale 
armor. The legs and the feet are covered with the same pliable armor 
as the sleeves—broad parallel metal rings. The horseman holds in his 
hands a long, heavy spear adorned with ribbons. Behind his belt a dag- 
ger; no bow or quiver. The horse, which is shown running to right, has 
a small, fine head and a heavy body. The head is covered by a metal 
mask adorned between the ears by an aigrette. The mane is cut short 
and stands up. The whole of the body is covered by a coat of scale armor 


72 On the various types of armor see Grosse, art. lorica in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Real.-Enc., XIII, 2, pp. 1444 ff. (lorica segmentata, “Schienenpanzer’). 
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hanging down on both sides as if it were a mail rug thrown on the 
horse. The outlines of the horse’s body are seen through this metal shirt 
as if it were-transparent. The two circular brands (¢amgas) are also 
visible. 

It is not the place here to give a detailed study of the various types of 
Iranian cavalry soldiers: the sagittarii, the cataphracti or cataphrac- 
tari, and the clzbanari. The literary, epigraphical, and archaeological 
material which bears on these various types of Iranian cavalry has been 
collected and discussed by various scholars. I was one of them.*® No 
monuments, however, which portray in sculpture or painting the Ira- 
nian mounted warriors give such a complete idea of the uniform of the 
three types of the cavalry of the Parthian and Sassanian armies as do our 
graffiti. Cumont and I have dealt with the light cavalry of the Parthians 
borrowed from them by the neighboring states of the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. The figures of the cataphractus and of the clibanarius, 
however, appear on the horizon of Duran archaeology for the first time. 
Let me therefore devote a few words to them. 

In our literary sources the terms cataphractarius and clibanarius are 
used almost interchangeably, the term clzbanarzus being in general later. 
In the existing careful descriptions of the heavy cavalry of the Par- 
thians and later of the Sassanians no distinction is made between what 
I have called a cataphractarius and a clibanarius. Plutarch and Cassius 
Dio, who describe the heavy cavalry of the time of Crassus, and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus and Julian, who describe the Sassanian cavalry, giv- 
ing almost the same description: iron helmets and masks, mailed body 
from top to bottom, armored horses, heavy spears." It is evident, there- 
fore, that all the soldiers of the heavy cavalry were first called in the 
Graeco-Roman world by the Greek name of cataphracti or cataphrac- 
tari,” while later the Iranian term for them was adopted by the official 


18 The latest treatments with bibliography are, M. Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative 
Wall Paintings in South Russia (in Russian), pp. 328 ff., especially pp. 337 ff.; P. 
Couissin, Les armes romaines (1926), pp. 512 ff.; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military 
and Naval Developments (1930), pp. 73 ff., cf. E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien 
(1920), pp. 87 ff. 

14 Plut. Crassus, XVIII, XIX, XXIV, XXV, 4, 6, 12, XXVII, 1, 2; Cassius Dio 
XL, 15, 2; Suid. s.v. 9wea&; Amm. Marc., XVI, 10, 8 ff. (description of the triumph of 
Constantius and of his clibanarit) ; XXV, 1, 12 (description of the Persian clibanarit 
of 363 A.D.) ; Jul. Or. in Constanti laudem I, 37 c ff. (Roman chbanariz). 

15 The term calaphracta (Ta katappaxta) is used in Egypt to describe the cuirass of 
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language and the writers of the late Roman Empire.”* I suspect that this 
was done to distinguish the cataphractarz of the Roman auxiliary forces 
from the real clzbanarii of the Persian and of the later Roman army. If 
so, there was a certain difference between them which probably would 
correspond more or less to the difference between our No. 6 and No. 7, 
the cataphractarit wearing no helmets and using horses not protected by 
armor as a rule. As Tarn has observed, we may trace the evolution of 
the type of a heavily armed horseman of Iranian origin from the Per- 
sian times to the late Roman Empire.” First comes the Scythian and 
probably the Persian mounted hoplite with a cataphracta or scale armor 
of Greek type, a light shield, a short spear, and a Greek helmet. Such a 
half-Greek hoplite is portrayed on the famous gold comb of the Solokha 
tumulus in South Russia (fourth century B.c. Rostovtzeff, /vanzans and 
Greeks, Pl. XIX). All parts of the equipment of such a heavy-armed 
horseman were found repeatedly in the Scythian graves of South Russia 
of the fourth and third centuries B.c. Alongside these armored horsemen 
appear the swift sagzttarze who are represented on many monuments of 
the same time."* The horse of this period was always protected by a 
metal frontlet, and probably by a breastplate, but never wore armor. 
Some innovations were introduced into this equipment both by the Par- 
thians in the south and by the Sarmatians in the north. The swift sagz¢-_ 
tartus remains the same; the cataphractarius, however, is changed. In 
the north the grave paintings and some grave stelae and products of the 
toreutic art of South Russia” show that while the armor of the Iranians 
or Iranized mounted hoplites remains almost the same (less Greek in its 
appearance, more like a mailed Iranian kaftan), the helmet assumes a 
peculiar conic form almost identical with the form of the helmet of our 


a Hellenistic heavy cavalry soldier in the early third century B.c., P. Enteux. 32 and 45 
(Philopator and Euergetes I). 

*° In Egypt, inmete katappaxtdptog is still a technical term in the fourth century .D., 
while KAiBavdeiog reigns supreme in the sixth century a.v. See 2.G.U., 316, 6 (6th 
cent.), as compared with Wessely, Stwd., XX, 131, 4; 135, 4; 139, 6; Sammelbuch, 
4753, 1 (6th cent.). 

**T traced this evolution in my book quoted above. 

18 E.g., Rostovtzeff, Jranians and Greeks, Pl. XX. 

*® See my book quoted in n. 12, cf. the silver dish found in Siberia which shows a 
cataphractus on horseback (heavy horse of the type common in the graffiti of Dura) 
wearing a conic helmet and a vizor of scale armor and a long ring cuirass with sleeves 
of scale and plate armor and using stirrups, J. Smirnoff, Argenterie orientale, No, 156, 
Pl, LXXXVII. 
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graffito No. 7, and is often built in the fashion of a ‘“‘Spangenhelm,” and 
the spear becomes ever longer and heavier, almost the tournament spear 
of the medieval knights. About the same time both in the Danube region 
and probably in Parthia armor begins to cover the legs of the horsemen 
and the horses are likewise protected by a metal shirt and eye-plaques.” 
A curious transition is shown both by our No. 6 and by an interesting 
unpublished terra cotta plaque of the British Museum found in Baby- 
lonia (0.19 m. by 0.15 m., Pl. XXII, 1). On the latter the horseman, 
who is represented on a lion hunt, wears scale armor, both on his body 
and his legs, and a helmet or leather cap and attacks the lion with a 
heavy spear. On both our graffito and the Babylonian terra cotta, how- 
ever, the horse has no armor. Note also that on our No. 6 the horseman 
is an archer, not a spearman. 

And, finally, there is the figure of our No. 7 which corresponds so 
closely to the descriptions of Ammianus and Julian, the first oriental 
medieval knight and the prototype of so many a heavy-armed horseman 
of later Persia. 

I cannot resist the temptation of meee the texts of Ammianus and 
Julian which ought to be read with the figure of our clebanarius before 
the eyes of the reader. In describing the Persian army of 363 a.p. Am- 
mianus says (XXV, 1, 12): evant autem omnes catervae ferratae ita per 
singula membra densis lamminis tectae, wz zwucturae rigentes compagi- 
bus artuum convenissent, humanorumque vultuum simulacra [masks] 
ita capitibus diligenter aptata, ut imbratteatis corporibus solidis, 161 tan- 
tum incidentia tela possint haerere, qua per cavernas minutas, et orbibus 
oculorum adfixas, parcius visitur, vel per supremitates narium angusti 
spiritus emittuntur. 13: quorum pars contis dimicatura stabat immobilis, 
ut retinaculis aereis fixam existimares, tuxtaque sagittarli, curus artis 
fiducia ab incunabulis ipsis gens praevaluit maxima, tendebant divari- 
catis brachits flexiles arcus, ut nervi mammas praestringerent dexteras, 
spicula sinistris manibus cohaererent, summaque peritia digitorum pul- 
sibus argutum sonantes, harundines evolabant, vulnera pernictosa por- 
tantes.* Amm. Marc. XVI, 10, 8 (Roman clibanarii, 357 a.p.): e¢ 
incedebat hinc inde ordo geminus armatorum . . . sparsique catafractt 
equites (quos clibanarios dictitant) personati [masks!] thoracum muniti 


20 Cichorius, Tvajanssdule, Pls, XXIII, XXVIII, and LVII, 206, and for Parthia 
the texts of Suidas quoted below, p. 221. 
21 Quoted by Hopkins in describing the suit of chain mail found in 1929-30 (Ref. 


FIT; pp: 79 1. )- 
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tegminibus, e¢ limbis ferreis cencte, ut Praxttelis manu polita crederes 
simulacra, non viros: quos lamminarum circuli tenues, aptr corporis 
flexibus ambiebant, per omnia membra diducti, ut quocumque artus 
necessitas commovisset, vestitus congrueret, unctura cohaerentur aptata. 
Jul. Or. in Constant: laudem 1, 37 ££: ameipov yao hyec imméwv mAiGoc, 
kabdnep avSpidvtac énl tO inmuv dxoupevouc, cfg cuvnepooto Ta WEAN KaTa pipnotv 
tic dveeumtvnc olcewc’ amd pev TOv akpwy Kapm@v éc¢ ToUc ayKdvac, éxelJev Se 
emi tole dpouc, kal 6 Odpag ek TunUaTwV KaTd TO OTEPVOV kal TA VGTa ouvappole- 
Uevoc, TO Keavoc avTG mMeccWMW olSnpoUv emikeiuevov avopiavtoc Aapympot Kal 
otiABovtoc napéxet THY Sp, émel pnde KvApat Kal uNpol UNdE aKpot modec Tic 
oxeujc taltnc Zpnpot Aelnovtal, cuvappolopévuy dé avTGv Toic OWeaki Sta tivwv 
2k Kolkou AentoU memompévuv olovel Udacpatuv oudév av do8ein ToU cwyatoc 
Yupvev pepoc, ate kal Tv xXelpGv Tolc Updopaci TOUTOIC OKETMOHEVWV mp0c TO kal 
KapmTopevoic émakodouGeiv toic SaxtuAoic, Cf. Or. II, 57 C. 

This last passage coincides in all the details with the two texts of Am- 
mianus and it will be sufficient, therefore, to reprint the fine translation 
of this one passage by W. C. Wright (“‘Loeb Classical Library,” 1923) : 
“Your cavalry was almost unlimited in numbers and they all sat on 
their horses like statues, while their limbs were fitted with armor that 
followed closely the human form. It covers the arms from wrist to elbow 
and thence to the shoulder, while a coat of mail” protects the shoulders, 
back and breast. The head and face are covered by a metal mask” which 
makes its wearer look like a glittering statue, for not even the thighs 
and legs and the very ends of the feet lack this armor. It is attached to 
the cuirass by fine chain-armor like a web, so that no part of the body is 
visible and uncovered, for this woven covering protects the hands as 
well, and is so flexible that the wearers can bend even their fingers.” 

Neither Ammianus nor Julian mentions the coat of mail of the horses. 
The only writer who does describe it is Suidas whose description of the 
equipment of the Parthian heavy cavalry is almost identical if com- 
pared with the above descriptions of Ammianus and Julian and agrees 
with the hints which may be found in Plutarch and Cassius Dio.* He 


22 Probably a lorica segmentata according to Couissin. 

73 Here the translation is not exact. Julian speaks of an iron helmet which forms 
a unit with the mask, the latter covering the face. It is just like our graffito. Couissin 
gives a more correct translation. Is not this type of helmets related to similar gladia- 
torial helmets and to the ‘‘Gesichtshelme” of the Roman army? 

*4 The description of Suidas was probably borrowed by him from Eunapius. I sus- 
pect that Eunapius described the Sassanian and not the Parthian cavalry. One detail 
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says (s.v. 88ea&) about the horse: émAiZovei 8é Kal tov inmov dpolwc ol8new 
Mavta Wexol Tdv dvUxuv, Sidti ovdev autoic SHeloc av ein TH idiwv Srduwy, el 6 
inmtoc autoic meoanohoito, This description fits exactly our figure No. 7. 

In reading the late descriptions one has the impression that though in 
general the later c/zbanari repeated the type of the earlier cataphrac- 
tari of Surenas, some progress was made in their equipment: combina- 
tion of helmet and mask, skilful use of various types of metal work for 
making an invulnerable cuirass, protection of the horse by a heavy coat 
of mail. 

The same progress was made, as Tarn has pointed out, in creating a 
special breed of horses for the use of the heavy Iranian cavalry. No 
horse used for the light cavalry was able both to bear the heavy burden 
of the mailed knight and of its own cuirass and to run fast in a swoop- 
ing charge. A special breed of horses was required for it. And Tarn has 
shown that in the late Parthian period such a breed was produced and 
spread far and wide with the mailed knight all over the ancient world. 
Such horses, e.g., were introduced into China and from them are de- 
rived the heavy horses portrayed in the sculpture and painting of China 
in the Han period. Such horses are typical of the Sassanian monuments 
of Persia (see the Sassanian fresco discovered at Dura, above, pp. 
182 ff.). 

For tracing the history of this breed the graffiti of Dura are of great 
importance. While most of the horses of the graffiti which represent 
Parthian mounted soldiers show a usual cavalry horse, some represent 
a transition between this and the later Sassanian type: the head becomes 
smaller, the body longer and heavier, the legs shorter. A real thorough- 
bred of the later type is finally shown in our graffito No. 7. 


C. Means of Transportation. 


1. House of the Ravine. Vestibule, left wall. 0.97 m. by 0.22 m. Draw- 
ing by Miss L. North (Pl. XXIII, 2). 

The scene is preserved in its upper part only. The stucco of the lower 
part fell down long ago when the house was excavated by an amateur in 
the years between the excavations of Cumont and our own. The scene is 
unique of its kind. It shows a caravan of camels moving slowly to 
right, each camel being fastened to the preceding one by a rope. On the 
back of the first camel is the camel driver shown in front view. There 


supplied by Suidas is missing in Julian; Suidas says that the various parts of the armor 
are held together by clasps (mepatat). 
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are three full-grown camels and a little one behind. The sketchy draw- 
ing is childish but full of life. The camels at the first glance seem to be 
two-humped, but a more likely explanation is that the two triangles on 
their backs are a schematic representation of the two loads fastened on 
each side of the hump. It is strange, however, that the small camel shows 
the same two triangles. 


2. House of the Ravine. Vestibule, right wall. 

Partly preserved sketch of a rowboat of the type of a large canoe. The 
rudder is shown behind, the oars are hanging down vertically. Ships of 
the same type are common in Babylonian and Assyrian art. 


3. Shop opening on Main Street. House of the Archives. 1 m. by 1.28 m. 
Drawing by Miss L. North (Pl. XXIII, 1). 

Large figure of a ship moving to right. The almost complete coinci- 
dence of the form and equipment of the ship with those of the ship repre- 
sented on a sarcophagus found recently at Sidon® and many times re- 
produced relieves me of the necessity of describing our graffito in detail. 


2° G. Contenau, Syria, I (1920), 35 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft 
im romischen Kaiserzeit (1930), II, Pl. 39, p. 251. 
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fer. PERRY 
BY A. McN. G. LITTLE 


THE major part of the pottery found during the campaign of 1930-31 
falls into the two well-established types of common earthenware and 
faience, the latter well represented both by intact specimens and by nu- 
merous fragments. 

Of the rarer wares noted previously at Dura two types were found 
again in fragmentary specimens, namely the Hellenistic black glaze of 
poor quality on a pink clay, and the so-called Samian ware of the Ro- 
man imperial period. 

Two fragments of the black glaze were discovered; one a section of 
the lip of a cup found imbedded in a wall in the Priests’ House, the 
other, part of a small shallow cup or plate about 0.05 m. in diameter, 
with a vertical rim, marked round the under edge with a pattern of 
parallel incised lines extending 0.01 m. inward toward the center. The 
Samian fragments consisted of the vertical rim of a plate similar to that 
illustrated in Cumont, Foudlles, Pl. CXXXI—originally 0.21 m. in 
diameter, of the supporting base of such a plate, of the neck of a jar 
with a handle broken off, and of two small rim fragments ornamented 
on the edges with vertical tooling. 

New types were represented by the following: (1) A fragment of the 
lip of a cup, of a fine orange clay covered with a chocolate slip on the 
reverse side, and by two bands of chocolate and brown-red on the upper 
surface. The brown-red band has been cut through to the original clay 
forming a thin orange strip, on either side of which a series of painted 
dashes gives the effect of foliage. (2) Two specimens of a green clay, 
one a round bottle with two handles resembling the smaller types of 
fazence but without a base (Pl. XXIV, 3); the other an animal shape 
similar to that illustrated in Cumont, Fouwdles, Pl. CX XXIII, 3.(3) A 
polychrome two-handled vessel of red earthenware, partially black- 
ened by fire. (4) A fragment of a gray fazence bowl in finely sifted 
gray clay. This fragment is quite distinct from the other fazence both 
in lightness and in the uniform gray of the glaze. Other specimens of 
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apparent gray glaze are made of the yellow clay, and reveal in telltale 
patches in the protected portions of their surface an original coloring of 
green. (5) An almost spherical jar of a dull red glaze (Pl. XXIV, 1) 
covering a red clay. 

For the earthenware and the fazence a sufficient number of intact or 
nearly intact examples were found to warrant perhaps the preliminary 
classification attempted below. This follows closely the classification of 
Rep. 11, pp. 72-77, with the only difference of separating the red 
earthenware into a class of its own with a subdivision into plain red 
ware, polychrome ware, and brittle red ware (unbanded and banded), 
and the addition of the classes of green ware, and red glaze. A further 
distinction of decorated and plain forms is indicated for these wares, but 
any attempt at the classification of the decorated types, particularly in 
the fazence, is at present premature owing to their fragmentary condi- 
tion, and must await further study and comparative material. In the 
undecorated pottery, therefore, the new shapes are listed under their 
respective wares by lettering when several examples constitute a type, 
by the numerals in the catalogue of the Yale School of Fine Arts when 
the specimen is an individual example. In the decorated pottery a de- 
scription of the decorative element is attached to the individual pieces. 

In the matter of decoration, however, perhaps one thing may be said. 
While in the earthenware, decoration appears to be the exception rather 
than the rule, in the ornamental fazence the position is reversed. Here 
attention should be drawn to two fragments of relief decoration, which 
illustrate the influences—Hellenistic, and Parthian or Sassanian— 
which are at work in this ware. The first (Fig. 17, left) is a Hellenistic 
type of head (male or female?) similar to that found on the Rakka vases 
in the Louvre illustrated by Cumont, Fowzlles (p. 460), which degener- 
ates frequently into a meaningless boss in the hands probably of a local 
imitator ; the second ( Fig. 17, right), of which two examples were found, 
a full-length figure of Parthian or Sassanian inspiration. This figure 
has considerable analogies to the applied figures on the sarcophagi from 
Warka in the University of Pennsylvania Museum. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to state whether it is male or female. The head is treated in the 
tripartite style familiar in the Parthian coinage, the Nike of Dura 
(Rep. //, Frontispiece), and the Sassanian rock carvings. Unlike the 
Warka figures, which are represented sketched at full length, the figure 
is seated, resembling greatly in pose and material the figure of the Sas- 
sanian king illustrated by Herzfeld in Revue des arts asiatiques, Année 
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V. No. 3. Pl. XL, Fig. 11. The top of the body is clothed in a tunic 
whose upper edge crosses the chest diagonally, while the lower falls 
between the knees in an ample fold similar to that of the king. The right 
arm, however, does not grasp a sword, but is thrown across the body 
toward the left breast, a pose reminiscent of the breast-holding god- 
desses of Warka. It may, therefore, be interpreted as either Parthian or 
Sassanian, as either goddess or king. 





Fig. 17. 


A summary of the ceramic finds follows: 


Plain yellow ware. 

The main four types (A—D) listed in Rep. ///, p. 72, recurred last 
year. In addition the following new types made their appearance. 

1931.542. Deep bowl. Diameter, 0.225 m. Depth, 0.083 m. The sides 
rise sharply from a low base. Gray sandy clay. 

1931.543. One-handled spherical pitcher on low base. Height, 0.12 m. 
The neck terminates in thick, bulging top which considerably narrows 
the aperture. Gray sandy clay. 

1931.555. Carafe type. Height, 0.125 m. The sides belly out from the 
base, contract, then flare out into a wide funnel mouth. Gray sandy clay. 

1931.546. Two-handled jar. Height, 0.13 m. Curves sharply from a 
base of 0.01 m. to a high shoulder, and wide mouth. Sandy gray clay. 

1931.541. Jug (Pl. XXIV, 3). Sandy gray clay. A similar type 
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occurs among what is now thought to be Alexandrian pottery in the 
Stoddard collection at Yale (cf. P. V. C. Baur, Catalogue of the Re- 
becca Darlington Stoddard Collection, p. 28, Fig. 2, No. 31). 


Decorated yellow ware. 

A. One-handled large pitchers. Decorated with incised rings on 
neck. Height, 0.245 m. Three examples of this ware of the same dimen- 
sions (1931.533, 535, 536) were found last year, two in gray clay, one 
in gray-pink clay. 


Plain red ware. 
1931.544. Two-handled jar with high shoulder and wide mouth. 
Height, 0.18 m. Reddish clay, 


Decorated red ware. 


1931.539. Fragment of bowl. The decoration occurs again on a frag- 
ment illustrated in Sarre and Herzfeld, Rezse zm Euphrat- und Tigris- 
Gebiet, Vol. IV, Pl. CXLII, 26, from Tabus. The vessel had originally 
four handles, though only two survive. The raised piecrust ornament is 
limited by a base line and the low neck of the vessel. Within these limits 
it alternates handles and an anchor-like design. Dark red clay covered 
with a yellowish wash. 

1931.540. Two-handled Pilgrim flask type on hollow base (PI. 
XXIV, 3). Height, 0.173 m. The body of the vessel is decorated on each 
side with a circular design of twenty-one petals radiating from a central 
boss of interlaced petals. At the circumference within each petal is a 
small dot. The neck has an incised design of three parallel lines. On 
one side, the center of each of these three lines is marked by a similar 
dot to that on the petals. Perhaps an imitation of metal work. Base 
broken and one handle missing. Red clay with a yellowish slip. (Cf. 
Reuther, Dze /nnenstadt von Babylon, p. 38, Fig. 48.) 

Lantern (Damascus Museum). The top of the lantern is broken, but 
supported probably a handle similar to that illustrated in Res. //, Pl. 
XLIX, 26 (cf. Catalogue of Stoddard Collection, Fig. 16, No. 675). 
The sloping roof is encircled with a row of sixteen perforations, and a 
triangle of three perforations over the door. The sides are perforated 
with three rows of fourteen holes. Red clay with yellowish slip. 


Polychrome ware. 
1931.545. [wo-handled jar. Height, 0.145 m. The sides slope sharply 
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to a high shoulder. Wide mouth with curving rim. The polychrome ef- 
fect, which takes the form of a wide band of black from the shoulder to 
halfway down-the side, seems to have been the result of the firing, and 
to be intentional, as this is the second example of this ware found. The 
other is 1930.107. Red clay. 


Brittle ware. 

In this ware, both in its banded and unbanded varieties, examples 
were found of the types illustrated in Reg. //, Pls. XLVIII, 2, and 
XLIX, 2. No new types were found. 


Green ware. 

1931.442. Two-handled spherical bottle (Pl. XXIV, 3). Dark-green 
polished clay. 

1931.423. Vessel in the form of a four-footed animal (cf. Cumont, 
Foutlles, Pl. CXXII1). Two apertures, one in center of back, between 
two projections, the other projecting itself from beneath the neck. Per- 
haps a child’s feeder. Light-green clay, with vestiges of gray slip. 


Storage jars. 

The types of storage jar found last season conform to the types al- 
ready listed in Re. ///, p. 74, and illustrated in Cumont, Fouzles, Pls. 
XCV, CX XXIII. No new types were found. 


Faience. 

The undecorated fazence ware of last season was represented chiefly 
by several intact specimens of the lemon-shaped pitchers of the previous 
season; the decorated fazence, by fragments of vases with two or three 
handles of the Rakka type illustrated by Cumont, Fouzlles, p. 460. The 
new types are listed below. 


Plain fazence. 

1931.433. Partially glazed jar without handles. Height, 0.225 m. 
The sides slope sharply from the base to a broad shoulder and short neck 
with molded rim. It is an interesting example of the technique as only 
the interior and the neck have been treated with glaze. The exterior is 
that of a jar of yellow earthenware. Three parallel incised lines round 
base of neck. 

1931.434. Jar without handles on low base (Pl. XXIV, 1). Height, 
0.205 m. In this case only the exterior has been glazed. Green glaze 
unevenly distributed. Base unglazed. 
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1931.431. Two-handled spherical jar. Handles and upper part broken. 
Dark-green glaze. 

1931.432. Two-handled jar. A low body with straight sides sloping 
out and shoulder sloping in. Neck and handle broken. Fine emerald 

laze. 

P 1931.430. One-handled jug (Pl. XXIV, 1). Height, 0.193 m. Glazed 
only on outside. 

1931.454. One-handled jug. Height, 0.103 m. Grayish deteriorated 
green glaze. 

1931.436. Cylindrical jar (Pl. XXIV, 2). Height, 0.135 m. Thin 
grayish glaze with traces of original green. 

1931.437. Cylindrical jar. Height, 0.095 m. High, clumsy base. Short 
neck with flat rim. 

1931.453. Two-handled pitcher (Pl. XXIV, 2). Height, 0.103 m. A 
squat type of the lemon-shaped pitchers. Poor gray-green glaze. 

1931.445. Bell-shaped pitcher without handles (Pl. XXIV, 2). 
Height, 0.082 m. Molded neck. Deteriorated emerald glaze. 

1931.443. One-handled pitcher (Pl. XXIV, 2). Height, 0.076 m. 
Emerald glaze, damaged by fire. 

1931.428. Large plate. Restored. Diameter, 0.27 m. Depth, 0.04 m. 
Broad rim. Green glaze. 

1931.429. Large plate. Restored. Diameter, 0.27 m. Depth, 0.034 m. 
Broad rim. Green glaze. 

1931.444. Small plate. Diameter, 0.118 m. Depth, 0.03 m. Narrow 
flat rim. In a damaged condition. Emerald glaze, discolored by fire. 


Red glaze. 


1931.435. An almost spherical bowl (Pl. XXIV, 1). Curving lip 
above short neck. Dull red glaze over red clay. 


Lamps. 

Of the twenty-three lamps found last year, the majority repeated the 
types and decoration of previous years (cf. Rep. //, p. 40; Rep. /LZ, p. 
76). Nineteen were of the Roman type, four of the eastern type (cf. Res. 
//, Pl. XLVIII). The majority were of common river clay, one of the 
eastern type being covered with green glaze. One of two with raised- 
figure designs was executed in a polished yellow stone (1931.481) 


New types of decoration were represented by: 
1931.481. Erotic scene in relief. 
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1931.482. Figure of woman kneeling and extending her hand in the 
attitude of supplication. Rudely rendered in relief. 

1931.488. Design of a narrow circular rim inclosing crescent and ball 
from which depend two streamers encircling the main aperture of the 
lamp, their ends crossing below it (Pl. XXIV, 3) (cf. the Semitic stele 
illustrated in Rep. ///, Pl. XIX). 


Il. METAL VASES AND MOLDS 
BYSe IVC. BAUR 


Szlver Vase. 


From the House of the Large Atrium came the most sensational find 
of the year, a beautiful silver vase surrounded by two garlands in ve- 
poussé work (Pl. XII). The vase has the shape of a Greek pelike with 
a low foot. The shape also occurs in Syrian glass of the third century 
A.D.’ Height of vase, 0.225 m., width of mouth, 0.115 m. Along with the 
vase there was found a silver ring-shaped handle’ which certainly be- 
longs to it. This ring had been set horizontally in the lower garland 
where the latter is interrupted by a circular blank space 0.026 m. in 
diameter. The blank space is clearly visible in the photograph on Plate 
XII, 2. On its edge the ring has five grooves, on its flat top and bottom, 
one groove. Bits of silver, one still attached to the ring, had been sol- 
dered on the circular interruption of the garland. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the reason for adding only one handle of this peculiar shape. 
Perhaps it was used for tipping the vase to one side. The vase is in ex- 
cellent preservation except that there is a deep dent and a small hole 
in one side. When it was excavated it was badly corroded, but through 
the untiring effort of Miss Mary Nettleton it is being cleaned and to our 
surprise an inscription came to light on the bottom of the vase. This 
has been published by Professor C. C. Torrey.° 

Around the neck, slightly below the rim, is a wreath of flowers seen 
from above, and of small bunches of grapes with large acanthus leaves 
altogether out of proportion to the size of the fruit and of the flowers. 
This peculiarity is a characteristic feature of the late period. Around the 


1 Kisa, Das Glas, Formentafel B 89. In this example, however, the foot is higher 
and the lip not quite so wide. The difference of material accounts sufficiently for these 
minor changes. 

Hh A @ ESS 8 See above, p. 178. 
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body, a little above the middle of the vase, is a garland consisting of an 
undulating grapevine with leaves, conventional tendrils of very small 
scrolls, and small bunches of grapes. Above every dip of the vine is a 
mask of a satyr to left with disheveled hair, below every arch of the vine 
is a Bacchic mask to right with hair carefully combed down in wavy 
lines from the middle of the head. One of the Bacchic masks has a veil- 
like piece of drapery hanging from the back of the head. The upper 
wreath is entirely gilded, so too the garland with the exception of the 
faces of the masks. 

The closest analogy for the garland with masks encircling the body 
of the vase are the lead sarcophagi from Sidon* which belong to the 
third century a.p. Here the masks, the undulating vine branches, and 
the grape leaves are remarkably similar in style; in fact, the similarity 
is so striking that it would be impossible to date our vase before the 
third century a.p. ' 

On the casket of Projecta® of the fourth or early fifth century a.p. 
there are also leaves and tendrils which are embossed and gilded. Here, 
however, the grape leaves and the bunches of grapes have a slightly later 
shape. It is instructive to compare a still later example of embossed and 
gilded rznceaux on the platter of Bishop Paternus (early sixth century 
A.D.).° Here the grape leaves have lost their veins, and are much longer 


* Joseph Billiet, “La Collection Lycklama au Musée de Cannes,” in Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, December, 1931, pp. 334 f., Figs. 25-27; De Rossi, Bulletino di archeolo- - 
gia cristiana (1873), p. 77, and Pls. IV—V, 1-4 (top of lid, long sides and end of the 
body of one of these sarcophagi); Garrucci, Storia, V, Pl. 354; Leclercq, Manuel 
@’archéologie chrétienne, II, 572, Fig. 382; Leclercq in Cabrol, Dictzonnaire, II, 2, pp. 
3282 ff., Figs. 2356-2358. Six lead sarcophagi of this type have been found. I owe 
these references to R. Zahn. It seems to me that the usual date of these lead sarcophagi 
—end of third or beginning of fourth century a.p.—is too late. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York has recently acquired one of these sarcophagi, but it is of an earlier 
group (Bull. Metr. Mus., June, 1932, pp. 155 ff., Figs. 1-2). 

5 Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British Museum (London, 
1901), pp. 61 ff., Pl. XIII, 304. 

® Leonid Matzulewitsch, Byzantinische Antike (Archiologische Mitteilungen aus 
Russischen Sammlungen 2), Pls. 26 and 27, p. 5, No. 6, and pp. 1o1 ff. This platter 
is one of the treasure of Malaja Pereshchepina (gouvernement Poltava) found at this 
village in 1912. Instead of masks there are in the rimceaux vases filled with grapes, 
peacocks symmetrically grouped around a vase (a typical motive of late antique toreu- 
tic art), a lamb, a sheep, an eagle, a duck, and other birds. Other examples are quoted 
by Matzulewitsch, of. cit., p. 103. For the technical process of gilding silver vases by 
means of a doughlike mixture of gold and mercury, which was applied hot, see Mat- 
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in shape than the earlier examples where the leaves are quite as broad 
as they are long. On the silver amphora of the same Paternus’ the frieze 
of vepoussé work around the belly of the vase consists of rimceaux with 
various objects; especially interesting are the stylized flowers which are 
the same as those on the wreath around the neck of our silver vase. Very 
similar, again, are the flowers on the copper sheathing of an Assyrian 
gate at Balawat, now in the British Museum,* belonging to the year 
851 B.c. Here, however, the concave flowers alternate with convex ones, 
whereas on the vase from Dura all the flowers are concave, that is, hol- 
low in their centers. But to come nearer home. At Hatra on the inner 
frieze of the south /zwamn of the main palace® vine vzmceaux occur; they 
are also found on the stucco decorations of Parthian buildings of Assur, 
as well as on glazed sarcophagi of the same place.*® But here the styliza- 
tion of the stems, leaves, and grapes is so different that it is impossible 
to see any Parthian influence in our vase from Dura. 

We may assert then, in conclusion, that our silver vase is late—that 
is, it belongs to the beginning of the third century a.p.; that it shows 
no Parthian influence, but that it is closely allied to the Sidonian lead 
sarcophagi; that, on the one hand, there are traces of the Assyrian tradi- 
tion surviving ; and that, on the other hand, early Byzantine monuments 
continue the tradition. The place of manufacture in the Orient cannot 
be determined, but it must have been somewhere in Syria. 


Szlver Libation Bowl. 


In the House of the Large Atrium were found fragments of a silver 
libation bowl, the so-called omphalos phiale. Diameter, 0.12 m.; the 
inner rim, 0.007 m.; depth of omphalos or central boss, 0.038 m.; height 
of standing base encircling the omphalos, 0.018 m. Enough fragments 
have been found to justify these measurements. They are coated with 
silver chloride. 


zulewitsch, of. cit., p. 105, n. 2, where M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiede- 
hunst. Einfihrung, pp. 129 ff., is cited. 

7 Matzulewitsch, of. cit., Pl. 28, p. 7 No. 13, and p. 108, Fig. 23. This also belongs 
to the treasure of Malaja Pereshchepina (early 6th cent. a.p.). Here the inscription on 
the bottom gives the weight (not legible) ; there also was an inscription on the inside of 
the neck (p. 107). 

8 Andrae, Die Kunst Vorderasiens (Propylaen Kunstgeschichte II. Die Kunst des 
alten Orients), Pls. 512-513. 

® Andrae, Hatra, II, 47, Fig. 250. 101 btd., P.. 147. 
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Vase in Bust Form. 


From a shop adjoining the House of the Frescoes came a bronze vase 
in the form of a negroid bust (Pl. XI, 5). In the top of the head there 
is an opening covered by a hinged lid which is formed by a section of 
the hair. Into two rings soldered on the head just above the temples 
there had once been fastened an arched handle which was free to swing 
to and fro. About half of this is now missing, as is seen in the illustra- 
tion. Also, the flat, oblong bottom of the vase, which had been soldered 
into a groove, is now lost. Height of vase with handle, 0.105 m.; height 
of head, 0.075 m.; breadth of lid, 0.015 m.; length of lid, 0.018 m.; 
length of base, 0.065 m.; width of base, 0.03 m. The vase was made by 
hollow casting. The hair is represented in the characteristic fashion for 
the negroid type with tiers of tufts ornamented with parallel incisions. 
The eyes are large and bulging; the pupils are hollowed out, perhaps 
for the insertion of foreign material—glass or silver. The nose is not so 
broad, and the lips not so thick as on some other examples; nor are chin 
and jaw quite so prominent. The head represents an ethnographical type 
of negro softened down and somewhat idealized. As E. v. Stern has 
pointed out, there are many types in Africa; some have quite noble forms 
which approach the white race.** This is not the place to discuss the 
types of negroes in Greek and Roman art. Suffice it to say that the early 
Greek negro types are not naturalistic; first in the Hellenistic period do 
naturalistic types begin; but in Roman times we have the finest and most 
realistic examples of the negroid type in art.” 

Vases of this form were made in great numbers in ancient times; they 
are usually cast in bronze, seldom in iron. So far as I know the earliest 
examples belong to the time of Hadrian, witness the most beautiful of 
all the examples in the Collection Loeb, which is fashioned in the style 
of a bust of Antinous.** They do, however, occur even later in the im- 
perial period, and cover a large area. Most frequently they are found in 
Egypt, and in the northern provinces, Gaul, Germany, Britain, and the 
Danube regions, also on the north shore of the Black Sea, and now in 
Dura on the Euphrates. In Italy they are rare; I know of only one ex- 


11 See E. v. Stern, Jahresh., VII (1904), 202 f. 

12 See Buschor, “Das Krokodil des Sotades,” in Minchner Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, II (1921), 1 ff.; and E. v. Stern, of. cit., pp. 200 f. 

78 J. Sieveking, Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb (Minchen, 1913), pp. 73 f., Pl. 
31. James Loeb procured this from the Forman Collection. 
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ample, and that was found in Ostia which had close connections with 
Alexandria. 

Vases in the shape of a human head, not bust, were invented by the 
Greeks in the sixth century B.c., and they occur without a break down 
to the end of Hellenistic times. Almost every collection of antique vases 
contains examples. They are of clay and are hollow, but never are they 
represented with an opening forming part of the skull; this first occurs 
in Roman imperial times. None of the examples in the form of a bust 
has a spout for pouring liquid. 

These observations lead us to a discussion of their use. Sieveking, in 
his description of the example owned by James Loeb, suggests that it 
was used as a receptacle for unguents. This is certainly true for exam- 
ples in glass, where, however, the swinging handle does not occur. 
Supka, in his report on acquisitions for the year 1912, in the Hungarian 
National Museum,” also explains their use as receptacles for unguents 
(Parfumbehiltnisse). Edgar’ is noncommittal, referring to them as so- 
called dalsamaria. What Miss Richter" is inclined to call incense burn- 
ers (dalsamaria) belong to a different class. This does not seem to me to 
be the correct interpretation because the hinged lid would not fit tightly 
enough—vases used as receptacles for unguents have a tight-fitting 
stopper; furthermore, the peculiar opening in the head is impractical 
for pouring perfumery upon the hand. Neither can they be incense burn- 
ers, for they never show traces of fire, nor openings for draft. Even less 
happy is Schreiber’s explanation of these busts as weights to be con- 
trolled by changing the amount of filling introduced through the open- 
ing in the head.* The broad and practical handle for carrying these 
objects would be most impractical for weights. To be sure, Goessler”™ 
publishes one from Trier which had been changed from a bust-shaped 
vase to a weight by removing the handle and by filling the hollow head 


14 Goessler, Festschrift fur Amelung, pp. 82 ff., gives a list of places where bust 
vases of our type have been found. 

15 Tn the Arch. Anz., 1915, cols. 35 ff., Figs. 11 and 12. 

16 Greek Bronzes, I, x. 

17G.M. A. Richter, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes (New York, 1915), p. 192. Why she should identify dalsamaria with incense 
burners is not clear to me. 

18 Schreiber, Arch. Anz., 1890, cols. 155-159. 

19 Goessler, op. cit., p. 82, Fig. 82. 
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with lead. I am convinced that Goessler”’ has hit the mark in assuming 
that they were used for storing grains of incense, especially since Alex- 
andria, the principal center of their manufacture, was one of the chief 
markets for the distribution of incense.” This interpretation also gives 
a satisfactory explanation for the movable handle, for, if they were sus- 
pended from a hook, they could be tipped over with ease to extract the 
grains of incense from the opening in the head. It also explains the lack 
of foot.” 

I have assumed above that Alexandria was the principal center for 
the manufacture of vases in the form of busts. This, it seems to me, may 
be proved by the fact that they are usually in the shape of negroes, men, 
boys, and girls. I do not mean to give the impression that all the known 
examples. were made in Alexandria; the type once invented, and, of 
course, not patented, could be imitated in Antioch or in any other place 
for that matter. 

A very close analogy to the bust from Dura is the vase discovered in 
Akkerman, the ancient Tyra, on the north shore of the Black Sea, now 
in the Museum of Odessa.” In this case, however, a girl of negroid type 
is represented. Note especially the arrangement and treatment of the 
hair, which is identical with that of our head. An even closer parallel 
was found in Alexandria.” Very similar in style are the bust-shaped 
vases in the form of a negro boy: one, found in Egypt, was formerly in 
the Collection Graf; another is in the Hungarian National Museum; 
a third, said to have been found at Siegburg, is in the Provincial Mu- 


20 In Germania (1926), pp. 40 f.; also in Festschrift fur Amelung, p. 85; on p. 77 
still other attempts to explain their use as receptacles for oil, salves, smelling salts, 
etc., are cited. 

21 See Friedlaender-Wissowa, Sittengeschichte (10th ed.), I, 380, 424 f., for Alex- 
andria as a center of manufacture of all kinds of goods from raw materials, and for 
the distribution of the finished product. 

2 There are three exceptions to the rule: one from Mainz illustrated in Goessler, 
Festschrift fur Amelung, p. 83, Figs. 9, 10; another in the Hungarian National Mu- 
seum, Arch. Anz., 1915, col. 34, Fig. 11; and a third in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Babelon-Blanchet, Bronzes Antigues, p. 194, No. 437. 

8 EB. v. Stern, Jahresh., VII (1904), 197 ff., Figs. 96-98 (front, side, and back 
view) : ‘“Fellah Madchen.” 

*4 Sale Catalogue of Collection Arthur Sambon, May, 1914, No. 62 (illustrated). 

*° Schreiber, Arch. Anz., 1890, col. 157, Figs. 7, 7 (front and side view). 

6 Described by Supka, Arch. Anz., 1915, cols. 35 f., Fig. 12. He does not state 
where it was found. 
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seum of Bonn;” a fourth, from Cannstatt, is in the Museum at Stutt- 
gart;* a fifth was found at Cologne.” Some of these examples rise out of 
the calyx of a-flower, which v. Bissing*® considers to be an Alexandrian 
peculiarity. Other examples end below, but only in front, in acanthus 
ornament, as is common in the time of Hadrian; it is the so-called An- 
tinous form of decoration.** Two bust-shaped vases of a negro with 
drooping mustache and scarce beard—one from Lyon,” the other from 
Strassburg*’—have not only the same arrangement of incised hair ar- 
ranged in tiers, but also the spur on the handle, exactly as on our exam- 
ple from Dura. The spur is no doubt a debased form of the bill of a duck 
which occurs on some examples, whereas others have the head of a duck 
as decoration for the ends of the handle. This is a common decoration in 
Alexandrian toreutic art. 

It is not the proper place in this report to cite all the types, suffice it to 
say that the negro and negroid types are in the majority. Of the other 
types, which are rather rare, and which do not seem to be of Alexan- 
drian fabric, may be mentioned in passing: Heracles, Hermes, Diony- 
sus, Silenus, and Satyr with nebris over his left shoulder.™* 

We may therefore conclude that the negroid vase in bust form which 
was found in Dura® belongs to the second century of our era, that it was 
used for storing grains of incense, and that it is of provincial fabric 
under the influence of Alexandria. 


27 Goessler, of. cit., p. 84, Fig. 11. 

28 Goessler, Germania (1926), p. 40, Fig. 6 = Festschrift fur Amelung, p. 76, Figs. 
1-2 (front and side view). 

2° Poppelreuter, Bonner Jahrbicher, 114/115, p. 359, Fig. 5a. 

8° Arch, Anz., 1903, p. 146. 

81 See Goessler in his description of the bust-shaped vase from Cannstatt, Germania, 
p. 40, Fig. 6, and Festschrift fiir Amelung, p. 77. 

82 Reinach, Rép. Stat., IV, 354, 2. 

83 Goessler, in Festschrifi fir Amelung, p. 84, Fig. 12. 

84 For the references to these and other types see Goessler, of. cit., pp. 82 ff. The 
type of Heracles in lion’s skin, and looking to the right, of Hermes, draped, with wings 
on his temples just in front of the suspension rings, and looking to the left, and of 
Dionysus, youthful, with nebris fastened over the left shoulder, and looking down to 
his right, were found in Egypt and are in the Museum of Cairo (Edgar, Greek Bronzes, 
Pl. VII, 27.739—27.741). They are certainly not of Alexandrian, but of some other 
provincial Egyptian fabric. In the Bibliothéque Nationale a Satyr and a Bacchant type 
occur (Babelon-Blanchet, Bronzes Antiques, p. 194 No. 437, p. 208 No. 471). 

85 Of a second example from Dura only the face is preserved, but it is an exact 
duplicate of the one discussed above, and was certainly cast from the same mold. 
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Steatite Molds. 


In the Priests’ House was discovered a most remarkable stone mold 
(Pl. X, 1) of exceptional interest because Cumont*® in his excava- 
tions of 1922-23 found in the chapel of Aphrodite® a lead patera or 
bowl] which had been cast in a very similar mold. And yet, a mere glance 
at his lead patera and at our mold will show that the molds were not the 
same. In the first place the rim of the lead patera imitates precious stones 
set in cloisons, whereas an ivy wreath decorates the rim of our mold. 
The outer and inner circles which border the rim, the outer one heavier 
than the inner, are identical in both examples. The central medallions, 
however, show considerable difference in detail, although the bust in the 
bottom of both represents one and the same deity. In our mold the god- 
dess is surrounded by a laurel wreath which is quite dissimilar in its 
arrangement of leaves and berries to that of Cumont’s lead patera. Fur- 
thermore, there are slight differences in the hairdress of the goddesses, 
although on the whole the similarity is striking. Finally, our mold is 
slightly larger than the mold which had been used in casting the lead 
patera; the bowl discovered by Cumont is 0.08 m. in diameter and 0.01 
m. deep, whereas the newly discovered mold is 0.087 m. in diameter and 
0.012 m. deep. 

Let us revert to the borders of these two bowls. The border of the lead 
patera with its imitation of inlaid stones is oriental in spirit. It was a 
very popular decoration in Iran and Syria. On the other hand, the bor- 
der of our mold with its delicate and artistic ivy wreath breathes the 
spirit of Greek art of Hellenistic times. The closest analogies are to be 
found in the black-glazed Hellenistic ware with applied white decora- 
tion,** and especially in Apulian ware.” 

In the central medallion of our mold there is within a delicate wreath 
of laurel with small berries at the ends of slender stems the bust of a 
female figure in front view. She is represented to just below her bare 
breasts, and is decked out with a profusion of jewelry. Her necklace con- 


°° Fouilles, pp. 222 ff., and Pl. LXXXYV, 1. 

* This chapel is to the left of the entrance to the pronaos of the temple of Artemis, 
see Rep. IIT, Pl. IV, marked B. 

*° See, for example, Baur, Catalogue of the Stoddard Collection of Greek and Ital- 
tan Vases in Yale University, p. 239, Fig. 107, No. 502. 

°° Baur, of. cit., p. 163, Fig. 67, No. 267; cf. also a silver bowl from Hildesheim 
with similar enamel- filled ivy wreath, Pernice-Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund 
(Berlin, 1901), Pl. XVIII, and M. Rosenberg, Viello, Pp. 39, Fig. 30. 
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sists of two thin bands of gold with a row of round pearls between them. 
On the lower band of the necklace are attached six small pendants of 
gold, three on each side, which fall obliquely above her breasts. Another 
pendant consisting of a string of four pearls between two thin bands of 
gold falls between her breasts. In typical Parthian fashion her hair is 
arranged in two lateral tufts covering the ears, and three tufts on top of 
the head arranged like a tiara.“ Perhaps a real tiara is meant, for the 
central tuft looks like a flower. A fillet bound around the forehead holds 
her hair in position. The looped bows of this ribbon, which is tied be- 
hind, appear at the right and the left over the temples, whereas its float- 
ing ends fall over the shoulders. This is no doubt the keotéc which, ac- 
cording to Lucian,” the statue of Atargatis at Hieropolis wore around 
her forehead, as Zahn has convincingly shown in his article on Musa, 
the Parthian queen, who also wears on her head, as is seen in her por- 
trait, the kestos studded with precious stones.** Since the bust of the 
female figure in the bottom of our mold is nude it must represent a deity. 
A goddess so richly adorned with jewels, now found for the second time 
at Dura, is without doubt the great Syrian goddess Atargatis. It will 
not be necessary to repeat what I have said about her in the last report.” 
It does not seem at all probable to me that the crown of laurel which 
surrounds her bust has any special significance; I believe that it is 
merely ornamental. Nor can I agree with Cumont who is of the opinion 
that the laurel wreath refers to the deity—he calls her Artemis Nanaia 
—as a goddess of war who gives victory over the foe.” 

As we have seen above, the hairdress of our bust is typically Parthian. 
The jewelry, too, is Parthian. A row of round pearls bordered by thin 
gold bands, also the pendant of a single pearl at the end of a straight 
bar of gold occur on Palmyrene busts. Look, for example, at the Pal- 


4° Cf. the painted panel of Victory published in our Rep. //, Frontispiece and PI. I, 
1; also the Victories in plaster published by Cumont, Fowilles, Pl. LXXXIV. Other 
examples are cited by Cumont, Fowilles, p. 224 n. 2, and on p. 225 n. 1. Cumont refers 
to the characteristic Parthian coiffure on Parthian coins. His surmise that this coiffure 
is a substitution for a tiara has much in its favor. 

“1 de dea Syria 32. 

42 See Zahn, “Ein kleines historisches Monument,” in Anatolian Studies Presented 
to Sir William M. Ramsay, p. 452 n. 3, and Pl. XIV, 4-6. To the examples cited 
Rep. III, p. 107 n. 31, may be added a small head of Atargatis wearing kestos and 
necklace with disk-shaped pendant which was found recently at Dura. It is of glass 
frit covered with a silvery glaze. 

48 Rep. 111, pp. 123 ff. 44 Cumont, Fowilles, p. 224. 
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myrene bust illustrated by Cumont.*® There the diadem, the bracelet, 
the fibula, and the pendant on the lowest necklace are more complicated, 
to be sure, but in all cases we see a border of pearls bounded by gold 
bands, and from the pendant on the lowest necklace are suspended the 
single pearls at the ends of bars of gold, just as in our bust. On a silver 
disk in the British Museum“ is found an even closer parallel. There the 
central pendant of the collar in the shape of a row of pearls hangs be- 
tween the breasts of a goddess who may be Atargatis. This disk which 
dates to the second century of our era seems to be under Hindi influence. 
That there is Parthian influence in India is now well established.*” A 
collar very similar to that on our bust occurs on a seal in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum which von der Osten calls Sassanid,** but which is more 
probably late Parthian. Another necklace of this type is on the coins of 
Ardashir I (226-40 a.p.), the first Sassanid king; it is also worn by 
later Sassanid kings, e.g., Narzekha (293-301).” 

On stylistic grounds the mold is to be assigned to the second century 
of our era, and is of Parthian fabric under Hellenistic influence. 

The opposite side of our mold (Pl. X, 3) was used for casting a metal 
vase in the shape of a jug 0.0965 m. high; the greatest diameter of the 
body is 0.047 m., and the diameter of the mouth, 0.031 m. The jug has 
an offset collar which is somewhat larger than the neck. It tapers 
slightly from the lip down. The oval-shaped body bulges out from the 
neck without interruption, and ends flat below with a low ring-shaped 


45 O4. cit., p. 64, Fig. 13. 

*° Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, Pl. XXVIII, No. 198, and pp. 51 f. 

47 According to Ippel, ‘“Indische Kunst und Triumphalbild,” in Morgenland, Heft 
20, especially Pl. 3, 5, the frontality of Parthian art is paralleled in the reliefs of Bar- 
hut and of Sanchi in India, but it is, to my mind, especially in the composition of those 
sculptures that we find parallels to Parthian art. Important for the whole question is 
Rodenwaldt’s severe criticism of Ippel’s article in Gnomon, 1931, pp. 292 f., and n. 1 
on p. 293, where the references are given. For the Parthians in India and Bactria see 
Neilson Deveboise, “Parthian Problems,” reprint from Te American Journal of Sem- 
atic Languages and Literature, XLVII, No. 2, January, 1931, p. 4; also W. W. Tarn, 
“Seleucid-Parthian Studies,’ from the Proceedings of the British Academy, XVI, 
communicated March 12, 1930, pp. 20 and 28. 

** See von der Osten, “The Ancient Seals from the Near East in the Metropolitan 
Museum,” reprinted from the Art Bulletin, XIII, No. 2, Fig. 117. It represents the 
bust of a man facing. The bunches of hair over his ears are typically Parthian. He 
wears large rosette-shaped earrings. 

*° Illustrated Kondakof, Tolstoi, et S. Reinach, Antiguités de la Russie Méridionale 
(Paris, 1891), p. 332, Fig. 293 (Ardashir I) ; p. 335, Fig. 296 (Narzekha). 
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base. The handle or handles were intended to be added later. This shape 
finds its closest parallel in the Parthian ware of the second century a.p. 
The jug is, therefore, not only a welcome confirmation of the date of the 
bust of Atargatis in the central medallion of our mold and in the medal- 
lion of the lead patera found at Dura by Cumont, but also makes certain 
the Parthian attribution of these examples of toreutic art. Jugs of simi- 
lar shape, but of clay, have been found in the Parthian stratum of 
Warka,” in the mounds that contained slipper coffins. They invariably 
have one handle, and sometimes a low ring-shaped base. The Parthian 
slipper coffins are of the second and third centuries a.p. The form of 
our jug occurs also in the glazed jugs with two handles and no foot; 
one of these was discovered in a late Parthian grave at Babylon.” In 
the same slipper grave was found a horizontally ribbed glass bottle 
which offers the closest analogy to the lip and collar of our jug, but the 
body is more globular in shape.” 

On close observation the reverse of our mold, which had been used 
for casting metal jugs, shows a faintly scratched floral design. This evi- 
dently had served as a guide for the engraver to finish his design after 
the vase had been taken from the mold. None of the parallels cited 
above, except the glass bottle, shows any design on the exterior, but this 
is not to be expected in pottery. 

Our mold is the fourth discovered at Dura. The others which were 
found by Cumont in his excavations of 1922-23 have been published by 
him.™ One of these, for the manufacture of a patera, has a neat vine 
branch with leaves, bunches of grapes, and tendrils on the rim. The 
other side of the mold served for making a lamp, or a lid with a central 
boss. Only about one-half of it was found by Cumont,” and it is inter- 

5° Tllustrated in Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana, p. 212. 

51 In Babylon those graves which contain Parthian slipper coffins are late. In fact, 
no later graves have been found there. Just before their occurrence the common type 
of Seleucid and early Parthian graves are those made of tiles in which the bodies were 
outstretched just as in the slipper graves. Before that time, however, in the so-called 
“Hockersarge,” the bodies had their knees drawn up. For these various types of coffin 
see Reuther, /umenstadt von Babylon, pp. 218 ff., Pls. 67-72 (“Hockersarge’”’) ; pp. 
252 ff., Pls. 88-92 (tile graves) ; and Pl. 95 for the contents of slipper graves. 

52 Reuther, of. cit., p. 264 and Pl. 95, Fig. 234a. 

58 Thid., Fig. 234d. 

54 Fouilles, pp. 256f., and n. 5. Also at Warka two stone molds of the Parthian 
period were found, see Jordan, Uruk-Warka, p. 69. No. 328, Pl. 974, and No. 438, 


Pl. 97. 
55 Tbid., p. 257 n. 5¢, Pl. XCV, 2. It is also discussed by Pillet, see above, p. 19. 
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esting to note that almost all of the other half has been discovered re- 
cently (Pl. X, 2 and 4). In this example there is not the slightest Par- 
thian influence. 

Is it mere chance that our mold for the patera with the medallion of 
Atargatis and one of those published by Cumont were found in the 
Priests’ House? When we recall that the Christian monks of Patleina, 
in Bulgaria, had a factory in their monastery for the manufacture of 
glazed tiles and plaques (see above, p. 52 and n. 45), we may conclude 
with a considerable degree of probability that the priests of Artemis and 
of Atargatis manufactured in one of the rooms of their house metal 
bowls and jugs from molds. Where they procured the molds is not at 
present known. 


Ill, STATUETIES AND RELIEFS 


Statuette of Heracles. 


In the House of the Frescoes was found the torso of a limestone statu- 
ette of Heracles (Pl. IX, 1). Height, 0.32 m. It still shows slight traces 
of color. The god is standing upright and is draped in a lion’s skin, the 
front paws of which are tied around his neck; one of the hind paws rests 
on his left shoulder, whereas the other hangs over his left lower arm 
and ends at the knee. The head of the lion, with open jaws, probably 
covered the back of his head, as in the Ny-Carlsberg statue.** On the 
palm of the left hand of Heracles rests a wine cup held close to his body; 
in the raised right hand he holds close to his right shoulder a club. The 
right arm, except this hand, is missing; so, too, the head and the lower 
part of the legs. 

I do not believe that the statuette represents Heracles 6zdax, for in 
that type, best represented in a statue in the Bibliotheque Nationale,” 
the hero is quite unsteady on his feet. To be sure, he, too, holds the wine 
bowl! on the palm of his left hand, as in our torso, but not close to his 
body, and the lion’s skin, which is not knotted on the chest, hangs over 
both shoulders. How the club was held is not known, because the lower 
right arm is broken away. Nor do any of the other standing types of 
Heracles 4z6ax"* show the slightest resemblance to our torso. There was 


5° Reinach, Rép. Stat., II, 223, 1. i [btd:, 1, 472, 2. 
°° As for example, the bronze statuette of a youthful Heracles didax in the Biblio- 
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also a seated type of Heracles under the influence of wine. There, too, 
the wine bowl is very conspicuous. This seated type is important for it 
gives us some-idea of the famous bronze statuette of Heracles epitrape- 
220s, the work of Lysippus; in his right hand he held a bowl, and in his 
left a club.® 

There is, however, another type of Heracles holding bowl and club, 
and to this type our torso from Dura belongs. Characteristic of this type 
are the knotted forepaws of the lion’s skin. It is best exemplified in the 
well-known bust of Commodus (180-92 a.p.) in the Palazzo dei Conser- 
vatori, Rome,” and is found in many statues and reliefs of the Roman 
period.” Here there is no sign of intoxication, so this type must be 
classed among those of religious or dedicatory significance. The cult of 
Heracles was not uncommon in Dura.® 

Very peculiar in the torso from Dura and in the other monuments of 
this type of Heracles is the way the forepaws of the lion’s skin are 
knotted. This may have reference to the zodus Herculaneus which at 
Roman weddings the bridegroom opened on the lectus genzalis.™ 

It is impossible to give an exact date to our torso, but, judging from 
the poor workmanship, and from the manner of representing the parallel 
folds of the lion’s skin, I feel inclined to assign it to the first half of the 
third century a.p. 


théque Nationale (Babelon-Blanchet, Bronzes Antiques, p. 234, No. 561). Other exam- 
ples of Heracles, unsteady on his feet, are cited by Furtwangler in Roscher, Lew., s.v. 
Herakles, cols. 2181, 2191. See also Reinach, Rép. Stat., III, 72, 1. 

59 Reinach, Rép. Szat., III, 73, 6 and 7. 

60 The literary references to the Heracles epitrapezios are collected by R. Peter, in 
Roscher, Zex., Nachtrag to Vol. I, col. 2967; see also Johnson, Lysippus, pp. 98 ff., and 
Gruppe in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., Suppl. ILI, col. 1114. 

61 Well illustrated in Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, Rome, PI. 
LXXXVII, 1; Helbig, I, 432, Fig. 22. For other representations of Commodus as 
Heracles and the literary evidence, see R. Peter, loc. cit., cols. 2987 ff. For the connec- 
tion of other Roman emperors with Hercules, see R. Peter, loc. cit., cols, 2980 ff. 

62 Collected and discussed by R. Peter, loc. cit., cols. 2912 ff. 

63 See Cumont, Fowilles, p. 118; Pillet, Rep. J, p. 19, Fig. 5; Rostovtzeff, Rep. /, 
p. 47; Baur, Rep. J, pp. 75 ff. and Pl. IV, 3, and the relief discussed below. 

64 See R. Peter in Roscher, Zewx., I, cols. 2947 f., with the important references to 
the modus Herculaneus. That the knot in general has apotropaic meaning is well known. 
See the remarks of Haug in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., VIII, 1, cols. 594 f. 
With apotropaic meaning it occurs on Greek and Roman finger rings, see Marshall, 
Finger Rings, Nos. 913, 958, 959, 961; and the bronze ring discussed below, p. 250. 
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Bas-Relief of Heracles (Pl. 1X, 2). 


This fragmentary relief in terra cotta which was found in the house 
next to the House of the Frescoes represents the hero leaning his right 
hand on his club. The lion’s skin hangs over his left wrist, and judging 
from other examples of the type he held the apples of the Hesperides in 
his left hand. The head is missing. That he is standing with his feet 
rather far apart has been taken as an indication that the type was in- 
vented by Lysippus,”* but there can be no doubt that it is earlier than 
Lysippus since it occurs on the coins of Tiribazos™ struck at Issus from 
386 to 381 B.c. The type continued to be popular down to the middle of 
the third century a.p., as is evinced not only by our relief, but also by its 
occurrence on a Roman sarcophagus in the Museo Torlonia,” where a 
bearded Heracles is grouped with a female figure holding a cornuco- 
pia, perhaps identical with the group on Tableau XV from the temple 
of the Palmyrene gods." 


Terra Cotta Relief. 


Of considerable interest is the fragment of a terra cotta relief (Pl. 
VIII, 3) made from the same mold as the one in the possession of Sarre, 
which has been described and discussed very frequently.” Our fragment 
represents what I have considered to be Atargatis” standing in or before 
an aedicula in the attitude of blessing or protection. Her face is dam- 
aged beyond recognition. Our terra cotta differs, however, from the 
mold of Sarre, in that only the goddess in the shrine is represented, but 
the hand of the Parthian warrior could not be entirely eliminated be- 
cause it is too close to the pillar of her shrine. The maker of our terra 
cotta probably felt that in the original composition the Parthian warrior 


85 See Johnson, Lysippus, p. 207 and Pl. 40, a and 8. 

66 Babelon, Les Perses Achémenides, P1. III, 17. 

7 Reinach, ép. Rel., III, 340, 2; Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag Reliefs, III, 1, 
34-37, No. 126, Fig. 126. There he holds the apples of the Hesperides in his left 
hand. The sarcophagus belongs to the first half of the third century a.p. The type also 
occurs on Roman intaglios, see Henkel, Fingerringe, Pl. LXXVI, 179. 

°° Cumont, Youwilles, p. 118 and Pls. XLIX, LII, 1. 

6° Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, Pl. 65; Sarre and Herzfeld, Reise im Eu- 
phrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, IV, Pl. CXLII, No. 4; Cumont, Fowilles, p. 266, Fig. 58; 
Van Buren, Clay Figurines, pp. xlviii and 191, No. 951. 

Rep. IIT, p. 135. I was mistaken in assuming that both of the columns were sur- 
mounted by Victories. There is a Victory only on the right column. See also Hopkins in 
Rep. IIT, pp. 85, 87, 94, 95. 
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was missing; he therefore cut only the Babylonian goddess from the 
relief. 

Since an impression in terra cotta from Sarre’s mold has been discov- 
ered now in Dura it is highly probable that his mold, purchased in 
Aleppo, also came from that site. 


Aphrodite Anadyomene (Pl. VIII, 4). 


In the Priests’ House was found in two pieces a limestone bas-relief 
representing an entirely nude goddess standing in a shrine which con- 
sists of two columns joined at their capitals by an archivolt so as to give 
the effect of a niche. Height of shrine, 0.46 m.; breadth, 0.21 m. Height 
of the figure, 0.41 m. With her right hand she is drying her hair, which 
falls over her shoulders; in her left hand she holds up a mirror to the 
level of her face. There can be no doubt that one of the well-known types 
of Aphrodite Anadyomene is reproduced in this figure. Part of the relief 
is missing, and the face is badly battered. The workmanship is very 
crude, and evidently belongs to the beginning of the third century a.p. 

The closest analogy is a little bas-relief found by Cumont in his exca- 
vations at Dura in 1922.” In that example, however, the head and the 
mirror are missing, but enough of the position of the arms, bent at the 
elbows, is preserved to restore it as the type of goddess who dries her 
hair with one hand as she looks into a mirror. 

In the free-standing statues of the type” the attribute in the left hand 
is always missing, but with the help of our modest relief it is now pos- 
sible to restore with certainty a mirror in the left hand of this type of 
Aphrodite Anadyomene with which she reflects her image as she dries 
her hair. 

Statuette of Aphrodite. 


This marble fragment of Aphrodite (Pl. IX, 4) draped from the 
waist down, and holding her drapery with the left hand at the height 
of her loins, is standing on a low base divided in front and at the sides 
by a groove into two parts. The hand and the body, also the drapery, are 
very crudely modeled. It was found in the House of the Large Atrium. 
The right arm and the upper part of the body, including the breasts, are 
broken away. Preserved height, 0.115 m. There is not enough left to 
restore the position of the right hand; it was either covering her left 


7 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 226 and Pl. LXXXYV, 2. 
72 See, for example, Reinach, Rép. Stat., I, 331, 5. 
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breast, as in the disrobing type of Aphrodite about to enter the bath,” 
or the right arm was extended in the manner of the bronze statuette in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale.” There is, however, a third type of Aphro- 
dite partly draped, namely, the one where she has already left the bath 
and is drying her hair.” 

Judging from the wooden modeling of hand and drapery I would 
date it not earlier than the third century a.p. 


Venus and Cupids. 


A most puzzling fragment in marble represents the bare legs of Venus 
preserved only a little above and a little below the knees, and two cupids 
at her right and left, all of them in frontal view. The cupids stand with 
legs crossed. The hair borders their cheeks in conventional scallops, and _ 
down the back of their heads, in the middle, the hair is braided. Their 
arms nearest the goddess disappear behind her legs, with their other 
hands, however, they stretch a large cloth which envelops not only the 
back of the goddess, but also their own backs. Greatest preserved height, 
0.10 m.; width, 0.12 m. 

I have not been able to find any parallels of cupids holding drapery 
behind Venus. However, on the lid of an early Christian sarcophagus in 
Arles” are represented to the right of the inscription two nude boys who 
hold a garment or curtain behind a female bust; and to the left of the 
inscription two draped female figures who hold a garment or curtain 
behind a male bust. A similar representation is on another Christian 
sarcophagus” where two cupids hold a curtain behind the bust of a 
youthful figure; and on a Christian sarcophagus from Rome™ two nude 
boys hold a curtain behind the bust of a bearded man. In this example 
the youths also hold baskets of apples. 

The workmanship is so crude that it would be difficult to give an 
accurate date and to determine the style. I must confess that I do not 
understand the significance of the group. It probably belongs to the 
third century A.D. 


8 Reinach, Rép. Szat., III, 103, 5. 74 Tbid., II, 358, 4. 

18 1 hid, AV; 3; 

6 Garrucci, Szoria, V, Pl. 338, 4. For curtains on Christian sarcophagi, see Roden- 
waldt, “Cortinae,” in Machrichten der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Philos-histor. Klasse, 1925, p. 43; on p. 46 Rodenwaldt correctly assumes that the cur- 
tain in art comes from Syria. 

 Tbid., Pl. 384, 5. 78 Thid., Pl. 394, 7; cf. also Pl. 394, 8. 
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Woman and Youth with a Lamb (Pl. 1X, 3). 


Near the Palmyrene Gate was found, encased in plaster along with 
an altar, the limestone fragment of a group of a woman and a youth 
standing on a high pedestal which is divided horizontally into three 
moldings. The figure of the woman is preserved only from the knees 
down; her drapery reaches almost to the ground; she wears sandals. Her 
feet point right and left in conventional style. Of the youth only the 
head is missing. Preserved height, o.11 m. 

The youth, entirely nude except for a cloak hanging down his back, 
holds, in both arms, close to his body a lamb. The female figure stands 
at his right side and is represented on so large a scale that the youth 
hardly reaches to her knees. It is probable, therefore, that she represents 
a goddess and that the male figure is a votary bringing an offering of a 
lamb to her. 

Because of the crude workmanship, the clumsy folds, and the poor 
proportions of the youth the group must be dated not earlier than the 
middle of the third century a.p. The coin found with it is so badly cor- 
roded that it cannot be identified. 


Youth Carrying a Lamb. 


In the House of the Large Atrium was found a limestone statuette 
of a youth carrying a lamb in his arms (Pl. IX, 5). Preserved height, 
0.055 m. The youth is represented as leisurely walking forward with 
left leg advanced and bent at the knee. Just below the knees the figure 
is broken off. The left arm is completely preserved, so, too, the right 
hand; the long sleeves of the tunic reach to the wrists. The right arm, 
the entire right side and back are missing with the exception of the right 
hand, which holds the hindlegs of the lamb, whereas the left hand holds 
the forelegs of the animal. In front the tunic is decorated, in typical 
Parthian fashion, down the middle with a herringbone pattern crossed 
at the waist by a curved line to indicate the belt; this is not visible in the 
photograph. 

The closest analogy is a Palmyrene relief of a youth carrying a lamb 
in his arms.” It belongs to the third century a.p. On Christian monu- 
ments, sarcophagi, and statuary, the lamb is always carried on the 


79 See F. Sarre, “Eine palmyrenische Relieffigur und der Typus des guten Hirten,” 
in Studien zur Kunst des Ostens. Josef Straygowski sum sechzigsten Geburistage von 
seinen Freunden und Schilern (Wien und Hellerau), pp. 69 ff., Pl. III, 2; Chabot, 
PIEXX, 1, 
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shoulders of the Good Shepherd. Where, however, the animal is about 
to be sacrificed or handed to another person, it is held not on the shoul- 
ders, but in the arms, as, for example, on a Christian sarcophagus” 
where a youth is holding a goat before him on his arms and is in the act 
of giving it to an elderly man. 

Our statuette from Dura may then be interpreted as a youth about to 
sacrifice a lamb, and because it is so closely paralleled with a Palmyrene 
relief of the third century a.p., we may with certainty assign it to the 
same date. It is in the Parthian style. 


Bronze Statuette. 


From the House of the Frescoes came the headless bronze statuette 
of a male figure standing on a flat bronze base. He wears a mantle di- 
agonally arranged and fastened over his left shoulder; his feet are bare. 
In the right hand, which hangs at his side, he holds a patera ; in the up- 
lifted left he holds what seems to be a cornucopia. Preserved height, 
0.06 m. Perhaps it is a household god, one of the Penates. 


IV. RINGS 


Earrings. 


In the House of the Frescoes was discovered a gold earring (Pl. XI, 
2) which fell to the lot of Yale University. The characteristic feature is 
a clumsy amphora with volute handles, the backs of which are decorated 
with granulated work. The body of the amphora is surrounded by five 
plastic rings with a dot between each pair of rings down the middle, and 
a continuous series of vertical dots down the sides. The amphora ends 
below these rings in a cup-shaped base decorated horizontally and ver- 
tically with granulation. Soldered to the bottom are four globules in 
imitation of a small bunch of grapes. Above the horizontal rings the 
shoulder of the amphora is ornamented with gold beads resembling 
grapes surrounded by granulation.” It is at this point that the lower 
volutes of the handles are attached; their upper volutes are attached to 
the rim of the amphora. Also attached to this rim, between the handles, 


8° Garrucci, Szoria, V, Pl. 372, 3; cf. Pl. 396, 6; Sarre, Joc. cit., Pl. III, 3. Also on 
the above-mentioned Palmyrene relief the lamb is about to be sacrificed, because the 
man wears a sword. 

*1 Cf. the similar arrangement on an earring in the British Museum which was 
found at Smyrna (Marshall, Jewellery, Pl. LII). 
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is on one side an oval-shaped setting for a stone, now missing. Where 
the oval setting ends above in a sharp point there is a loop, the base of 
which is decorated with filigree. On the other side of the lip of the am- 
phora is attached a flat band which grows narrower as it rises over the 
loop where it curves downward and ends as thin as a wire. This pointed 
end was no doubt inserted into the lobe of the ear. The flat band is also 
decorated, about halfway up, with horizontal filigree bands placed close 
together. 

The whole earring is very clumsy compared with those of earlier 
times, and it seems to me that it cannot be dated before the beginning 
of the third century of our era. To justify this late date let us compare 
it with other earrings of the amphora type. 

The amphora type of earring has a long history. It begins in the 
fourth century B.c., and covers a large area. In the Crimea, where it is 
especially popular, the amphora is of very artistic and slender shape. 
The earliest examples are without handles;* later, in the eastern types 
of the Graeco-Roman period down to the third century a.p., the volute 
handles are popular.“ The clumsy shape of amphora is the characteristic 
form of the third century. Here the sharp outline of the vase, which is 
so characteristic for the earlier period, is lost by the habit of covering it 
with incrustation in order to produce a polychrome effect. The Syrian 
type of the second and third centuries a.p.™ often has a peculiar S- 
shaped hook, the practical use of which is not clear. Those ending below 
in globules to imitate a bunch of grapes are also for the most part Syrian 
of the same date,** whereas those with filigree and granulated decora- 
tion are usually of the second century a.p., especially if in addition they 
have Syrian garnet insets. When, however, as in our earring, the setting 
is of oval shape with the broad end at the bottom and the pointed end at 
the top there can be no doubt of the later date, 1.e., the first half of the 
third century. 

The closest analogy to our earring is the one from the Crimea which 
was found with a necklace of the time of Sauromates II (174-210 
A.p.).°° This is a most welcome verification of the date that has been 
assigned above on stylistic grounds to our earring. Another earring 


82 See, for example, Reinach, Amtiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien, Pl. XIX, 4, 5; 
Rostovtzeff, Jranians and Greeks in South Russia, P\. XVIII, 1. 

83 Marshall, of. cit., Pl. LI and p. xliii. 

ee FT Lee di tA SE (hig. le 1; 2338. 

86 See Rostovtzeff, in Stvena Buliciana, pp. 731 f., Pl. XVIII, 1, a and 4. 
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from grave 339, Kertch, which makes a somewhat later impression than 
the one just mentioned, was found with a coin of Rhescuporis IV (239- 
52 a.D.).°’ One from grave 440, Kertch, was found with a finger ring of 
third century form.** From Cyprus™ and especially from Syria, the 
home of this type of earring, the examples could be multiplied with ease, 
but much of the material has not yet been published, as, for example, the 
collection of Miss Newton in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem, and the 
collection in the Louvre, known to me from photographs in the posses- 
sion of Professor Rostovtzeff. 

Another earring (Pl. XI, 1) found in the House of the Large Atrium, 
now in the Museum of Damascus, is far more graceful, and is cer- 
tainly to be dated a century earlier than the one just discussed. In the 
first place the setting for the large central red stone is far more artistic. 
It, too, is of oval shape, but the rounded base of the oval is above and the 
point below, as we should expect. Then, too, the setting is bordered with 
granulation. Just above the large stone, at the right and left, there were 
originally two much smaller stones of circular shape of which only one 
is preserved, and above the settings for these are attached to one side an 
arched loop ending in a sharp hook which fitted into a loop at the end 
of a long wire-shaped prong attached to the other side. Soldered to the 
base are two globules, the lower one with two rings for small pendants 
now lost. The entire length including the loop is 0.053 m.; the length 
of the large stone is 0.012 m. Exact parallels I have not been able to 
find; a more elaborate one, also of Syrian manufacture, is in the Louvre, 
but it is unpublished. The closest parallel, but less elaborate, comes 
from the Crimea.” 

In the Graeco-Roman period the chief centers of production of jew- 
elry for the Orient were Alexandria and Antioch, but there may have 
been many local centers. It is, therefore, impossible to say where the 
earrings found at Dura were made, but when we remember how large 
an area is covered both by the amphora type of earring and by those of 
similar style and fabric which imitate a bunch of grapes without the 


* Otchet, 1903, p. 50, Fig. 87. 

88 Tbid., 1894, p. 63, Fig. 89 (earring), Fig. 90 (finger ring) ; cf. ibid., 1891, p. 
146, Fig. 178, also p. 37; Fig. 17; p.. 108;) Pigs, et, 63. p. 109, Fig. 67; 1905, p. 12, 
Piss 1 1906, p. 81, Fig. 84 (from the Chersonesus). 

wos de Ridder, Cat. des Bijoux, P|, VII, 351; Perrot-Chipiez, Phoenicia, II, 381, 
Fig. 308 (Cesnola Collection). 
°° Otchet, 1891, p. 38, Fig. 18. 
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amphora, it then seems probable that they were produced at a large 
center, and the only one which comes into consideration is Antioch. 


Finger Rings. 


In the temple of Artemis was found, in 1929-30, the glass cameo of a 
ring” set in a bezel of gilded bronze (Pl. XI, 4). It represents a female 
face turned slightly to the left. It is a well-known fact that cameos do 
not occur until the Hellenistic period.** The earliest known cameos of 
our type—they are very rare—are those of the third century B.c. which 
were found in the Crimea. Two of these, each with the head of Athena, 
cut in dark Syrian garnet, were discovered by Ashik in a woman’s grave 
at Kertch on the way to the Quarantine.** The woman buried in this 
grave must have been very wealthy for, in addition to these two massive 
gold rings, she had a golden wreath, earrings, necklaces, and other 
finger rings, a ladle, a hairpin, and toilet instruments; also a number of 
magnificent silver vases, which surely belong to the third century before 
our era, were among the treasure buried with her. Among the offerings 
was also a stater of Lysimachus who died in 281 B.c., but since his coins 
continued to be struck after his death and remained in circulation for 
almost a century, the coin cannot be used to give the exact date of the 
tomb. The above-mentioned silver vases, however, date the grave with- 
out doubt to the third century B.c.™ 

My reason for calling attention to this grave at Kertch is the impor- 
tant fact that the rings with the cameos of Athena found therein are the 
closest and best analogies to the glass cameo found at Dura. It may be 
dated, therefore, with absolute certainty to the third century B.c., and is 
a most welcome addition to the few objects of Hellenistic times so far 
discovered at Dura. In its original setting with the contrast of color— 
white for the glass cameo and gilded bronze for the bezel—it must have 


*1 Mentioned by Bellinger, Rep. ///, p. 20. 

®2 For the best discussion of cameos, see Furtwangler, Antiken Gemmen, III, 152. 

88 Anton Ashik, The Kingdom of the Bosporus (in Russian), Part III (1849), Fig. 
184; S. Reinach’s small edition of the Antiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien (1892), Pl. 
XV, 15, and p. 57, where the older references are given. To my friend Professor Zahn, 
Bellinger and I are indebted for the references cited in this note. 

®4 For a list of the objects found in this tomb see Reinach, of. cit., p. 20, and Pls. 
XXXVII, 5, XXXVIII, 1, 2, 3, 5, for illustrations of the silver vases. A more detailed 
list and discussion of the objects is given by Minns, Scythians and Greeks in South 


Russia, p. 384 with nn. 6 and 7. 
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been a thing of beauty, although it is of much cheaper material than the 
rings of the lady from Kertch. 

The chief centers for the manufacture of cameos were Alexandria 
and Antioch,” but since the elegant silver vases of the Crimean tomb 
show to my mind more Antiochene than Alexandrian influence I do not 
hesitate to assign not only the gold rings with the Syrian garnets repre- 
senting Athena, but also our ring, to Antioch. We know from the many 
coins of Antiochene issues found at Dura®* that the relationship between 
Dura and Antioch must have been intimate in Seleucid times. 

In our glass cameo no attributes are preserved, and so it is impossible 
to identify the lady with certainty. Since it was found in the temple 
precinct of Artemis it may have been the property of one of her priest- 
esses. If that were so the cameo would probably represent Artemis her- 
self. It is likely that it was part of the temple treasury, the accumulation 
of centuries, and that, with a few beads and coins, it was dropped by the 
Sassanian looters. 

Another ring found at Dura is of bronze with a plain hoop broaden- 
ing toward an oval-shaped bezel which is almost flat. The hoop itself 
is flat within and rounded without; it is not circular, but slightly oval 
in shape. As is customary in bronze rings of the Roman period, our ring 
is cast, not hand hammered. The engraved design on the bezel is so 
crudely cut that the meaning is not altogether clear, though it appears 
to be a ribbon tied in a double loop with flaring ends hanging from the 
knot, the whole forming a highly conventionalized pattern. In ancient 
times the knot was supposed to possess magical properties; it warded off 
evil influence, and was often represented on rings which were used as 
charms. As an amulet it occurs also in Minoan, Mycenaean, and Egyp- 
tian art in the shape of a knotted ribbon.” 

According to Marshall®* the typical shape of ring for the first century 

* Furtwangler, of. cit., III, 155. 

6 See Bellinger in Rep. JJ], pp. 145, 147, 159. 

°7 See Marshall, Finger Rings, Introduction, pp. xxii—xxiii, and Henkel, Finger- 
ringe, pp. 339 f. In the Minoan period a knotted ribbon in fatence was found in the 
Southeast House at Knossos (Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, 430, Fig. 308), and 
similar sacral knots came from the fourth Shaft Grave, Mycenae (Evans, op. ctt., I, 
431, Fig. 309). The girl with the ruby lips on a Late Minoan II fresco wears a knotted 
ribbon in the nape of her neck (Evans, of. cit., I, 433, Fig. 311; Swindler, Ancient 
Painting, Fig. 154, and often). For the knot as amulet in Egypt, see Wiedemann, Die 
Amulette der alten Aegypter, pp. 21 ff. (Der alte Orient, 12. Jahrgang, Heft 1). 

°° In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., zweite Reihe, I, 1, s.v. Ringe, cols. 822 f.; 
see also Marshall, Finger Rings, Introduction, pp. xlv—xlviii. 
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A.D. consists of a circular or almost circular flat hoop which increases in 
width toward the shoulder, at the end of the second century the com- 
mon form is more oval, in the third century the rings grow more ellipti- 
cal again and the shoulder is flatter. In general, this classification also 
holds good for Roman finger rings found in the Rhine districts,°® where 
there is considerable Syrian influence.*” Our ring then would belong, 
according to this classification, to the end of the second century A.D. 

A third example is a man’s signet ring of bronze; the stone in the 
large oval bezel is missing. The shoulder of the hoop broadens very 
much toward the bezel, and is decorated with convex ribs. Within, the 
circular hoop is flat; without, it is rounded. This is the characteristic 
form of Syrian ring of the second century a.p.** A gold ring, very simi- 
lar in shape, was found at Warka’*” in or around a slipper coffin of the 
second century a.p., a welcome verification of the date assigned to our 
ring. 

* fourth ring found at Dura is of silver with a plain hoop broadening 
toward an oval-shaped bezel which contains a carnelian set high above 
the hoop. The hoop, slightly oval in its breadth, is flat within and con- 
vex without. This is the characteristic form of Roman and Syrian rings 
of the second century a.p.*** The engraved design on the carnelian in 
the bezel represents Athena in a fifth century B.c. type, helmeted, rush- 
ing with long strides to right with shield outstretched in the left hand, 
and lance held horizontally in the lowered right. 

There are many examples of rings with intaglios which represent 
Athena, but usually it is either the type of the Athena Parthenos, or 
that of the Lemnian Athena.’ Very similar to the type of Athena in our 
intaglio is that found in a Tarentine stone mold in private possession ; 
the type also occurs in a lead figurine in the Antiquarium, Berlin. The 
only difference is that the lance is held upright, and that a burning altar 


89 See Henkel, Pingerringe, pp. 133 ff., 141 ff. 

100 For oriental influence in Cologne, see Asbach, Bonner Jahrbucher, 66, pp. 78 f.; 
86, p. 129; Poppelreuter, Bonner Jahrbicher, 114/115, p. 370. See also Kisa, Das 
Glas, pp. 199, 239 f., for Syrian influence in Cologne; Lehner, Bonner Jahrbucher, 129, 
pp. 40 ff.; and Leclercq, in Cabrol, Dzcz., s.v. Colomes d’Orientaux en Occident, col. 
2275. 

101 See Henkel, of. ciz., pp. 109—I1T. 

102 Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana, p. 211 (illustrated). 

103 See Henkel, of. cit., p. 56, IIa, and pp. 264 ff. 

104 Furtwangler, Antiken Gemmen, I, Pls. XXV, 31, XXXIV, 42, LXII, 19; Hen- 
kel, of. cit., Pl. LXXV, 87, 107-110, 145. 
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is under the shield.’ A much closer parallel is on the engraved stone 
in a gold ring of the third century a.p.*°* Our ring, however, is of the 
second century. 

From a fifth ring is an oval-shaped black stone engraved with a fe- 
male head to left. The hair is done up in a knot on the crown of the head 
and in the hair is a laurel wreath. The long neck is cut off with a slop- 
ing line frequently found on the heads of early imperial coins. The 
workmanship is so very good that our intaglio certainly belongs to the 
early decades of the first century a.p. In style it resembles Graeco- 
Roman gems. The laurel wreath in the hair points to a goddess rather 
than to a human being. It may represent Nike. 


VeGEASS 


Fragments of Syrian Glass. 


The most important of the many fragments of Syrian glass found at 
Dura in last year’s campaign is one of milky color with part of a head, 
frontal view, above which is an inscription OETIZ, the = below the E 
(Pl. VII, 4). Only about one-half of the face is preserved, including the 
right eye, forehead, and hair, from which project dark-red rays of her 
crown. It is probably part of a group of Thetis and the Nereids with the 
armor of Achilles, but the fragment is so small*’ that the restoration 
and interpretation cannot be ascertained with certainty. In addition to 
the inscription which is painted in black there are dark-red marks in 
the field. The face is painted in gold, but the outline is black. Black is 
also used for the details of the hair and for the inner markings of the 
face. In all these details the black is over the gold. 

The technique is as rare as it is interesting, and our little fragment 
is of great importance because it throws light on the vexed question of 
fabric and date. The vase must have been painted before 256 a.p., the 
date of the destruction of Dura. As for the fabric it is noteworthy that 


105 E. Pernice, “Untersuchungen zur antiken Toreutik,” in Jahresh., VII (1904), 
p. 194, Fig. 94, and p. 195, Fig. 95. 

106 Henkel, of. cit., Pl. XV, 282a; cf. Pl. LX, 1615¢. 

107 The fragment is 0.03 m. by 0.04 m., and 2 mm. thick. It was found in the house 
next to the House of the Frescoes. It is so sharply curved that it is probably a fragment 
of a pitcher. A probable prototype of our picture is on a lecythus by the Eretria painter, 
recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, where is depicted on the middle zone, 
which is polychrome on a white ground, the story of Thetis and the Nereids bringing 
the new armor. See Bull. Metr. Mus., April, 1932, pp. 103 ff., Figs. 1-6. 
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the painting in gold is not protected by a covering layer of glass as is 
customary in the late Roman and Christian paintings in gold leaf on 
the bottom of bowls,** a technique which begins about the middle of 
the third century a.p. 

The closest analogy is a glass pitcher found in Kertch, best published 
by Rostovtzeff.*° It represents the transformation of Daphne; in addi- 
tion to Apollo who pursues her, Pothos and Ladon are also represented. 
Around the neck is the inscription n xdeic; the figures are signed Adevn, 
DoiBoc, [o8oc, Addwv. These are painted in gold; outline and inner 
drawing are black, exactly as in our fragment, and the milky white 
color of the glass is the same. Our fragment, as noted above, was part 
of a pitcher, probably of the same shape as the pitcher from Kertch. In- 
deed, the similarity is so great that both must have been made in the 
same place and at the same time. Zahn is of the opinion that the pitcher 
with the story of Daphne belongs to the third century a.p. and that its 
place of manufacture was Antioch, where the Daphne legend was local- 
ized in the Seleucid period.”® Muller dates the vase about 200 a.p., but 
Zahn considers this date to be too early. On examination of all the evi- 
dence produced by Zahn, such as parallel examples," I am convinced 
that his date is to be preferred. 

A very remarkable parallel, but only for the technique of the figures, 
which are also painted in gold without a protective layer of glass, is a 
cantharus found in 1866 at Cologne. It was formerly in the Disch Col- 
lection, but is now in the possession of Giorgio Sangiorgi, Rome. Ac- 
cording to Kisa™’ this cantharus is a Venetian product of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, but Carlo Albizzati® has brought con- 
vincing proof that it is antique; to be more exact, he dates it to the end 


108 The important references are cited by Christine Alexander, in her article on “A 
Gilt Glass of the Roman Imperial Period,” in the Bull. Metr. Mus., XXVI, No. 12, 
pp. 288 f. For the technique of gold on glass in general see Kisa, Das Glas, pp. 807 ff., 
834 ff., 867 ff. 

109 Tsyestija of the Archaeological Commission (St. Petersburg, 54 [1914]), Pl. V 
and pp. 13 ff. It is also published with good illustrations by V. Muller in Rom. Mitt., 
XLIV (1929), 63, Fig. 5 and Pls. 12 and 13. In both cases the photographs and the 
description of the technique have been supplied by R. Zahn. The vase was purchased by 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 

110 See Rom. Miti., XLIV, 71. 

111 See Zahn, Galerie Bachstitz (The Hague, 1921), Vol. II, p. 60 to No. 168; 
Jahrb., XLI (1926), p. 81. 

112 Das Glas, pp. 442 f. ate Jgh7o., sil, 74 f., Pls, 3 and 4. 
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of the Roman imperial period. Fritz Fremersdorf,’* however, attempts 
to date it much earlier, i.e., about 200 A.D. 

The Disch cantharus, as it is still called, is of colorless, transparent 
glass and is decorated with trees, a cliff, and three cupids painted in 
gold. This decoration is covered by a free-standing network of thick, 
wavy strings of glass attached to the body of the vase by means of glass 
rods. The handles are of a very remarkable form and are attached above 
to cockleshells. Fremersdorf*”’ collects a number of vases decorated with 
cockleshells, but the one which comes closest to the Disch cantharus has 
the handle in the shape of a dolphin"® facing a cockleshell. The same 
scheme occurs at Dura on the plaster cornice with Bacchic subjects,’ a 
Syrian product of the early decades of the third century a.p. And so I 
would be inclined to date the Disch cantharus not as early as 200 a.D., 
the date assigned to it by Fremersdorf, but to about 230. The same date 
holds good for the pitcher with the Daphne myth, and for our glass 
fragment with the story of Thetis. All of them are of Syrian, most prob- 
ably Antiochene, manufacture. 

A fragment of a Syrian dalsamarium with three tubes,* now at Yale, 
is of green glass, but the surface is mottled with brownish and gray 
spots. 

Other examples of fragments reduplicate the fabrics already pub- 
lished by Hopkins in the reports of the last two years.” 


VI. SILVER JEWELRY AND BEADS 
BY M. T. NETTLETON 


Jewelry. 


A small hoard of silver jewelry was found last season in the south 
corner of the Bastion. This has been cleaned as far as possible and found 
to contain: 


114 Arch. Anz., XLVI (1931), cols. 116 ff. 

115 Téid., cols. 120 ff. 48 Tbid., col. 118, Fig. 1. 

47 See Cumont, Fowles, Pl. LXX XVIII, lower register. 

“* Cf. Kisa, of. cit., p. 39, Fig. 17, p. 41, Fig. 18, and p. 98; Zahn, Sammlung 
Baurat Schiller, P\. 6, No. 267. The best collection of Syrian glass, containing a large 
number of dalsamaria, is that of Oskar Zettler in Munich, see E. von Bassermann- 
Jordan, Die antiken Glaser des Herrn Oskar Zetiler zu Miinchen (Privatdruck: Min- 
chen, 1918), Nos. 162-174. 

*™° Rep. IT, pp. 58, 76; Rep. III, pp. 77 f. 
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1. One bracelet of twisted silver wire, alternately plain and beaded 
(“pseudo-granulate’”’) with plain ends which overlap; these ends are 
wound around éach other and held in place by silver spirals (0.075 m. 
by 0.065 m.). 

2. Two earrings of plain silver, circular with slight swelling at the 
base. On one the clasp is the tapering end of the earring bent into a ring 
with a loop. The clasp on the other is gone (0.015 m. by 0.013 m.). 

3. Four rings with plain bezels, badly bent out of shape. The stones 
are missing. 

4. One necklace, composed of two round chains of plaited wire (each 
0.14 m. in length). To one end of each is attached a silver cylinder (0.02 
m. long) with a loop at its extremity. At the other end of each chain is 
another cylinder, slightly shorter (0.015 m.) and decorated with “pseu- 
do-granulate” triangles on the edges and with a single row of granu- 
late beads in the center. These cylinders end in a bulb (0.024 m.) with 
a flat disk on each end. To the outer disk is attached a loop and to this 
loop a button. On the outer edge of each button is a piece of silver (6 mm. 
wide) which seems to be the remains of the central disk which joined 
the two parts together. Crumpled in with this necklace were pieces of 
thin silver with impressed beaded triangles similar to the decoration on 
the cylinders (Pl. XXV, 1-2). There were also parts of a plain disk. 
It does not seem improbable that these may have been the remains of 
that central disk. The bulb, cylinders, and buttons are made of similar 
thin pieces of silver filled with lead. The central disk was probably 
backed in the same way to the width of the piece of silver left on the 
buttons and then the entire back covered by the plain disk. If such was 
the case the necklace would have looked as Miss North has recon- 
structed it (Pl. X XV, 3) and the circumference of the disk would have 
been approximately 0.16 m., and the diameter of the disk, 0.055 m. by 
0.046 m. These data were obtained by careful measurements of the frag- 
ments, and the angle at which it was attached was computed from the 
point at which the button had worn away the loop. The central oval most 
probably contained a stone. 

5. One chain of thin silver wire 0.40 m. long was wound around this 
entire mass of jewelry. Both ends terminate in a cylinder with a loop 
similar to the necklace. 


Because of the almost complete oxidation of these objects, with the 
exception of the bracelet and earrings, which are solid silver, it is not 
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possible to clean or reconstruct them completely. Nor is it easy to assign 
a definite date as, unlike the other hoard of jewelry found two years ago, 
no coins were found with them. The bracelet is typical of those found on 
Palmyrene busts about 200 a.p., such as the one in the Yale Gallery of 
Fine Arts (1931.137) and, with the exception of the clasp, similar to 
bracelets found at Dura during the second season (cf. Rep. //, pp. 78- 
79, Pl. XLV, 1). The earrings, rings, and chain could be of almost any 
date. The necklace, which is the most interesting and at the same time 
the most puzzling piece of jewelry, seems distinctive enough to be dat- 
able. It does not seem to be Palmyrene. Palmyrene jewelry has a great 
deal of beaded decoration (cf. Ingholt, Pl. XV; XVI, 1), but none 
arranged in triangular form and no central disk of this kind would be 
without one or more pendants hanging from it. It might possibly be a 
Roman piece of the second or third century a.p. (cf. Marshall, Jewedlery, 
Pls. LIX, LX, and LX VII), but there is a certain simplicity and cru- 
dity which leads me to think that it is quite local, made at or near Dura, 
possibly at Antioch, and probably near the time of the bracelet at the 
end of the second century and before the fall of the city in 256 a.p. 

The finds from the 1932 excavations, which have just been received, 
seem to corroborate this. A necklace of plaited gold thread, somewhat 
similar to the silver necklace though smaller in scale and finer in work- 
manship, was found in a jar with coins dating from 213 to 253 a.p. The 
silver jewelry excavated during the second season (cf. Johnson, Re¢. //, 
pp. 78-82) was also found with coins dating from the second to the sixth 
decade, so that with this new evidence it seems more than probable that 
the jewelry is contemporary with the coins and is Syrian and not Par- 
thian as previously suggested. 

The illustrations on Pl. XXVI are pieces of the campaign 1928-29 
(Rep. 1/72 PIsUXV,'2-3; XLIV a XLV: 1 2; cs) after they have been 
cleaned. 


Beads. 


In the last three years of excavating, many beads, of course, have been 
found and now that we have a sufficient number and variety, it is time a 
special mention of them be made. The variety lies in the materials used. 
Beads were found made of alabaster, agate, amethyst, bone, carnelian, 
chalcedony, coral, lapis lazuli, obsidian, serpentine, and glass, fazence 
and paste. The largest number of one kind are lobed spherical beads of 
the melon or lotus type (cf. Eisen, A./.A., XXXIV, 20 ff.). These are 
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chiefly fazence with a poor green-blue glaze, wide bores, and crudely 
made. Two are made of glass. The largest bead is 19 mm. and the small- 
est, 7 mm. high: One other bead should be mentioned here and that is a 
lobed fazence bead, pear shaped and without a bore hole. There are 
traces of bronze thread running longitudinally and it seems as if this 
bead was used as an end bead in a chain of melon beads. There is only 
one example of an eye bead (Eisen, A.J.A., XX, 10). It is made of 
blackish opaque glass with eight eyes irregularly placed in two rows of 
four. The matrix forms the eyespots and each is surrounded by a white 
ring made of a single thick glass thread. The surface on two of the eye- 
spots has worn away leaving beautiful iridescent glass. A white girdle 
band is unevenly applied. This bead was found with a group of Hellen- 
istic coins in the treasury of the temple of Artemis (cf. Rep. ///, p. 20). 
The rest of the spherical beads are perfectly plain with bore holes vary- 
ing according to the size of the beads. The materials are glass, obsidian, 
and bone. The bone beads are flattened at the bore ends and one still has 
a fragment of bronze thread in the bore hole, which in both is very nar- 
row. There are also plain beads in the shape of two cones placed base to 
base, slightly flattened at the bore ends. Two of these are amethyst and 
one carnelian. The shape of the carnelian is more rounded and not as 
sharply conical as that of the amethysts. In all three the bore holes are 
very narrow. One bluish-white fazezce bead is in the shape of a single 
cone and there are a large number of conical soapstone buttons with a 
single central bore hole. 

The cylindrical beads are of agate, alabaster, coral, lapis lazuli, paste, 
and glass. The coral and agate are cut off and the others taper at the 
bore ends. There is but one alabaster bead and that is 0.039 m. in length, 
with a very narrow bore. The agate beads are slightly convex in the 
middle and nicely cut and one has a fragment of bronze thread with a 
loop on the end. The coral beads are interesting as a sign of the caravan 
trade, but the most striking cylindrical bead is a paste bead of brown 
and white spirals. To this group may be added a bone bead and a whit- 
ish blue fazence bead, cylindrical but with the sides flattened and the 
ends beveled off. 


We also have a few button beads without ornamentation and one 
green glass button bead, oval shaped with transversal lobes outlined in 
gilt. The under surface is covered with white paste and a narrow bore 
runs longitudinally. One other flat bead is made of carnelian, slightly 
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concave sides and having eight bore holes unevenly placed. It has a 
small chip off one corner, but is otherwise intact. It was probably in- 
tended for the center or the side of a necklace consisting of eight rows 
of beads. 

There are also beads more particular in shape and more definitely 
amulets. Two greenish fazence beads are gourd shaped, one flat and one 
rounded on the bottom. The bore hole is in the stem. Another similar in 
color and texture is in the shape of a clenched fist (cf. Marshall, Jewe- 
lery, Pl. LXVIII, No. 2964). And still another is an oval pendant with 
the face and wings of a cherub in high relief. This seems late, probably 
third century a.p. and as the city fell in 256 a.p., it must be in the first 
half of that century. 





Besides these beads and pendants are two engraved beads which Pro- 
fessor Dougherty found to be seal stones and describes as follows: 





A B 


The engraved seal stones found at Dura are of Babylonian origin. In the ac- 
companying drawings the scenes which have been placed upon them are slightly 
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enlarged. The original represented by A is upon a much-worn lapis lazuli cylin- 
der. Two worshippers with left hands uplifted are shown approaching a seated 
deity whose right hand is outstretched. The style of the art is archaic. Compari- 
son may be made with Nos. 294 and 309 in Legrain, Culture of the Babylonians, 
Pls. XIX and XX. The motif of A belongs to about 2400-1800 B.c. The origi- 
nal represented by B is upon a well-preserved chalcedony cone with a lightly 
convex surface bearing, as the drawing indicates, the result of the engraver’s 
tool. A worshipper stands before a complex of symbols which may be the spear 
of Marduk and the twin stick of Nabu. See No. 688 in Legrain, of. cit., Pl. 
XXXIV. The motzf and shape of the seal represented by B was common about 
600-400 B.C. 


VIT. THE COINS 
BY A. R. BELLINGER 


Three more hoards of silver coins were found in 1930-31. Of these, 
the two former, consisting chiefly of denarii, were in the Priests’ House 
and, though buried in separate pots, were so close together and so similar 
in composition that they were obviously part of a single treasure. The 
other one, found near by, had been buried in a bag which had rotted 
away. Mr. E. T. Newell has again placed at our service the Votes and 
Monographs of the American Numismatic Society for the detailed pub- 
lication of these hoards, and is himself publishing the last." The sum- 
maries are as follows: 


Hoards [II and IV. 
Denarit Tetradrachms 
Other 
Rome Antioch Antioch Mints Total 
Nero I I 
Galba 2 2 
Vitellius 2 (Lugdunum 1) & 
Vespasian 26 26 
Titus I I 
Domitian 6 6 
Nerva I I 
Trajan 52 (Tridrachm, Caesarea 1) 53 
Hadrian 38 38 
L. Aelius I I 
Sabina 6 6 


1A. R. Bellinger, “The Third and Fourth Dura Hoards” (1932); E. T. Newell, 
“The Fifth Dura Hoard” (1932). 
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Denari Tetradrachms 
Other 
Rome Antioch Antioch Mints Total 

Pius 30 30 
Faustina, Senior 20 20 
M. Aurelius 12 I 13 
Faustina, Junior 14 14 
L. Verus I I 
Lucilla 3 3 
Commodus 14 14 
Niger I I 
Severus 37 55 5 97 
Julia 18 4 22 

- Caracalla 20 4 13 Beroea 1 

Tyre 1 
Uncertain 1 40 
Plautilla 2 2 
Geta 3 2 Tyre 2 8 

Macrinus I Aradus 1 
Mopsus 1 3 
Diadumenianus Tyre 1 I 
310 65 23 8 407 

(including (plus 
1 Lugdunum) 1 Tridrachm) 
Floard V. 


15 Tetradrachms issued at Antioch between 47 and 20 B.c. bearing posthumous Philip 
Philadelphus types 
Dated (First series): A (1), G@ (1), © (2), IB (?) (1), Illegible dates (2) 
(Second series): OI (1), K (1), KA (1), GK (1), Illegible dates (4) 
5 Tetradrachms issued at Antioch under Nero 
Dated: G, HP (1); Z, OP (3), Illegible date (1) 
1 Tetradrachm issued at Antioch under Galba 
Dated: ETOYC NEOY IEPOY B 
1 Tetradrachm issued at Antioch under Titus 
Dated: NEOY ETOYC [ 
Roman denarius of Trajan 
Roman denarii of Marcus Aurelius 
Roman denarius of Lucius Verus 
Roman denarius of Commodus 
Roman denarius of Crispina 
Antoninianus (Antioch Mint) of Valerian 


= -& & =e DH 


29 Total pieces 
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These complement our previous finds in certain important particulars. 
In the first place, it shows that the first issues of Roman silver in Syria 
were current at Dura. The tetradrachms of the type of Philip Philadel- 
phus with which Hoard V begins were imitations of Seleucid coinage 
put out by the Romans when they took charge of affairs in Antioch. The 
issues began in 47 B.c.; the first of our coins in 46 B.c., eighty-six years 
earlier than the earliest Roman piece previously found. The tetra- 
drachms of Nero, Galba, Titus, and Marcus Aurelius from these hoards, 
together with the evidence for Hadrianic tetradrachms previously dis- 
cussed (Re. ///, pp. 146-148), bridge the gap to Septimius Severus 
and allow us to believe that this denomination from the Antioch mint 
was standard in Dura from the beginning of Roman domination in 
Syria; after Septimius Severus we have an abundance of finds to prove 
the point. 

The series of small silver also is now established as far back as Nero, 
but it is remarkable that, of the 239 denarii before Pescennius Niger 
found so far (230 of them in Hoards III and IV), only one might per- 
haps have been struck at Antioch. Of course, that mint was not striking 
denarii continuously, and the two hoards may have been collected else- 
where and imported into Dura, so that we need not allow this peculiar- 
ity to offset the other evidence of the town’s dependence on the mother 
city of Syria. The Trajanic tridrachm from Caesarea and the tetra- 
drachm of Marcus Aurelius are isolated examples of higher denomina- 
tions of the second century. 

Among the casual finds, the proportion of Seleucid coins this year is 
nothing like as large (between 3 and 4 per cent identified as against 20 
per cent last year). This is due to the nature of the sites dug; the most 
prolific were private houses of the Roman period. None the less, three 
rulers were added: Antiochus IV, Epiphanes; Antiochus VII, Sidetes; 
and Antiochus IX, Cyzicenus—giving a total of twelve reigns repre- 
sented. The pieces were found in all parts of the dig, but they were 
thickest in the House of the Cistern or Large Atrium. 

From the same building came the three Parthian coins, which we 
were able to identify, together with four illegible ones whose fabrics 
show that they are late. The dates, 57-37 B.c., 14/15 A.D. and 147-91 
A.D., may perhaps be significant, though it is perilous to press such 
scanty evidence. The first might fall before the earliest of the Roman 
tetradrachms referred to above (46 B.c.), while the two series of these 
tetradrachms were separated by the period from 38-31, B.c., into which 
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falls the reign of Phraates IV, two of whose drachms were found last 
year (Rep. ///, Nos. 43, 44). The later ones show no more than that 
Parthian coins might stray to Dura in years when she was regularly 
supplied with Roman money, but that they came sporadically and could 
not establish themselves in opposition to the imperial currency. 

The three coins of Palestine and Phoenicia come from the latter days 
of Seleucid power. 

Now that we have certain evidence for the presence of Trajan (or at 
least of his army) in the city, it is no longer surprising to find Roman 
coins from the period before 165, which was previously taken as the date 
of Roman entry. We might expect to see Trajan himself better repre- 
sented among the finds. But it is not until we reach Septimius Severus 
that we deal with numbers large enough to be significant. As may be 
seen from the “Recapitulation by Roman Emperors” this season’s fig- 
ures run reasonably parallel to the previous ones. A coin of Maximinus 
from Nicomedia is the rarity of the season. 

The most striking thing about the mints represented is the high pro- 
portion (over 12 per cent) of Pontic coins. It seems too large to be ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis that they were all brought in by troops 
from the Pontus (Reg. ///, p. 166), though that is always a possible 
explanation. Perhaps recruiting is the simplest way to account for the 
five Peloponnesian pieces to be added to the two of last year. 

Nearly a third of the season’s coins came from one building: that next 
the House of the Frescoes. The list, stretching from 226 B.c. to 256 A.D., 
is instructive as showing the accumulation in a house which must have 
been inhabited throughout the life of the city. 


House next House of the Frescoes. 





Seleucus III r Geta 2 
Antiochus VII I Macrinus - 
Antiochus VIII I Elagabalus 31 
Augustus I Severus Alexander 48 
Claudius 6 Gordian III 83 
Vespasian I Philip 56 
Domitian 2 Trajan Decius 2 
Trajan I Trebonianus Gallus 6 
Antoninus Pius 2 Valerian 2 
Septimius Severus 10 

Caracalla 46 Total 305 


A summary list follows of the coins identified since the last Report. 
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SELEUCIDS 
(All from the mint of Antioch) 
Seleucus I, Nicator, 306-281 B.c. 


1. Head of Pallas, r., in Corinthian helmet. Rev. Nike, 1., holding wreath and 
palm ; before her, inverted anchor. 18 mm. 
B.M.C., Seleucid Kings, p. 5, Nos. 44, 45. 


Antiochus I, Soter, 293-261 B.c. 


2. Head of Antiochus, 1., laur. Rev. Apollo seated r. on omphalos. I2 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 10, No. 25. 


Seleucus III, Ceraunus, 226-221 B.c. 


3-8. Head of Apollo, r. Rev. Apollo seated 1. on omphalos. 8-17 mm. 
Bab., p. 42, Nos. 31 ff. Rep. ///, Nos. 6-15. 


Antiochus III, The Great, 222-187 B.c. 


9-15. Head of Apollo, r. Rev. Apollo standing 1., holding bow. 6-13 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 54, Nos. 405 ff. Rep. ///, Nos. 17-24. 


Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, 175-164 B.C. 


16. Head of Antiochus, r. Rev. Zeus standing 1. 18 mm. 
B.M.C., Seleucid Kings, p. 37, Nos. 32, 33. 


Antiochus VII, Sidetes, 138-129 B.c. 


17. Bust of Eros, r. Rev. Headdress of Isis. 18 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 73, Nos. 49, 50. 


Antiochus VIII, Grypus, 125-96 B.c. 


18-22. Head of Antiochus, r., rad. Rev. Eagle, 1., with scepter. 19-20 mm. 
Bab., pp. 177, 178, Nos. 1368 ff. Rep. ///, Nos. 39-42. 


Antiochus 1X, Cysicenus, 116-95 B.C. 


23. Head of bearded Heracles, r., diad. Rev. Pallas, 1., holding Nike, shield 


and spear. 20 mm. 
B.M.C., Seleucid Kings, p. 93, Nos. 24, 25. 
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24. 


25, 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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PARTHIANS 
Orodes I, 57-37 B.C. 


Bust of Orodes, 1. Rev. Orodes seated 1. on throne holding Nike. Tetra- 
drachm. 


Cf. B.M.C., Parthia, p. 73, Nos. 34-36. 
Artabanus IIT, 10-40 A.D. 
Bust of Tyche, r. Rev. Monogram, surrounded by BOYAHC Above GKT 
= 326 = 14/15 aD. 18 mm. 
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. 
Op. cit., p. xliii n. 
Vologeses IIT, 147-91 A.D. 


Bust of Vologeses, 1. Rev. Tyche (of Seleucia?) seated 1.; in front, palm 
branch. 19 mm. 

Seleucia-on-the-Tigris(?). 

OP. cit., p. 233, Nos. 77 ff. 


PALESTINE 
John Hyrcanus I, 135-104 B.c. 
Semitic inscription in wreath. Rev. Double cornucopia. 13 mm. 
B.M.C., Palestine, pp. 188 ff. Rep. ///, No. 50. 
Alexander Jannaeus, 105-78 B.c. 
Anchor with two cross pieces. Rev. Wheel of eight spokes. 16 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 207. 
PHOENICIA 
ARADUS 
Post-Alexandrine, 172-142 B.C. 


Head of Zeus, r. Rev. Triple pointed ram of galley, 1. 15 mm. 
Cf. B.M.C., Phoenicia, pp. 16-19. 


MESOPOTAMIA 
CARRHAE 
Caracalla, 212-17 A.D. 


Bust, r. Rev. Crescent with star. 22 mm. 
B.M.C., Arabia, etc., p. 84, No. 15. 
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31-38. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 14-19 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 85, 86. Rep. //1, Nos. 58-66. 


Gordian IIT, 238-44. 
39-75. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, 1. 30-31 mm. 
O?. cit., p. 89, No. 55. Rep. ///, Nos. 68-75. 
76-85. Bust, r., rad. Rev. Bust of Tyche, 1. 30-31 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 89, No. 57. 
86, 87. Bust, r., rad. Rev. Crescent. 28 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 90. 


EDESSA 
Septimius Severus, 193-211, and Abgar VIII, 179-214. 


88. Bust of Severus, r. Rev. Bust of Abgar, r.; scepter before face. 22 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 94 f. Rep. I/T, Nos. 76-78. 

89. Bust of Severus, r. Rev. Bust of Abgar, r. without scepter. 18 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 95 Ff. 


Elagabalus, 218-22. 


90-94. Bust, l., laur. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 27 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 99 f., Nos. 55 f. 

95-98. Bust, 1., with shield. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 27 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 100, No. 60. 

99. Bust, l., with shield. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 24 mm. 
Nothing of this size with this combination of types is given in B.M.C., 
but the style and fabric are unmistakable, though the piece is in very bad 
condition. 


Severus Alexander, 222-35. 


100. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 27 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 104, Nos. 82-85. 
1o1. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 33 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 105. 
102. Head, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 32 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 105. 
103-109. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 24 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 106, 107. Rep. ///, Nos. 84-93. 


Severus Alexander and Julia Mamaea, 222-35. 


110-115. Busts confronted. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 28 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 109 f. Rep. LI, No. 94. , 
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Julta Mamaea, 222-35. 


116-121. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 23 mm. 
O%. cit., p. 110, No, 121. 


Gordian III, 238-44. 


122. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, 1. 28 mm. 
O¢. cit., p. 111. Rep. I/I, No. 95. 


Gordian III, 238-44, and Abgar X, 242-44. 


123-130. Bust, r., laur. Rev. On 1., Gordian seated; on r., Abgar standing. 33 
mm, 
O%. cit., p. 113, No. 136. 

131-133. Bust, r., rad. Rev. On 1., Gordian seated; on r., Abgar standing. 
33 mm. 
O%. cit., p. 113, No. 139. 

134. Bust, r., laur. Rev. On 1., Gordian standing; on r., Abgar standing. 33 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 114, No. 140. 

135-184. Bust, r., rad. Rev. Bust of Abgar, r. 24 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 115, Nos. 149 ff. Rep. //I, Nos. 96-108. 

185, 186. Bust, 1., laur. with scepter. Rev. Bust of Abgar, r. 24 mm. 
Od. cit., p. 116, No. 158. 


NESIBI 
Severus Alexander, 222-35. 
187-227. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 26-29 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 119 f., Nos. 4-7. Rep. [1], Nos. 109-114. 
228-231. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r.; before and behind, stars. 28 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 120, No. 5. 
Severus Alexander and Julia Mamaea, 222-35. 


232, 233. Busts confronted. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 28 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 120, No. 8. 


Julia Mamaea, 222-35. 
234-236. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 27 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 120, No. 10. 
Gordian III, 238-44. 


237. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 27 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 121, Nos. 11-13. Rep. ///, No. 115. 
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Philip, Senior, 244-49. 
238. Bust, r. Rev. Temple with four columns. 26 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 122, Nos. 17-20. Rep. I/], Nos. 117-119. 
239. Bust, 1., with shield. Rev. Temple with four columns. 27 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 122, No, 21. 


Otacilia, 244-49. 


240. Bust, r. Rev. Temple with four columns. 25 mm. 
OP. cit., pp. 123 f., Nos. 27 ff. 


Philip, Junior, 244-49. 


241-243. Bust, r. Rev. Temple with four columns. 25-27 mm. 
OD. cst., p. 122, Nos. 22, 23. 


RHESAENA 
Severus Alexander, 222-35. 


244. Bust, 1., with shield. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 25 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 126, Nos. 5-8. 


Trajan Decius, 249-51. 
245. Bust, r. Rev. Temple, three-quarters, 1. 27 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 128, Nos. 16-19. 
246. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche standing, l., sacrificing. 27 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 132, No. 39 (Decius and Herennius). 


SINGARA 
Gordian ITI, 238-44. 
247-258. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 25 mm. 
O%. cit., p. 134, No. 3. 
259-266. Bust, r., rad. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 25 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 134, No. 4. Rep. I/I, Nos. 125-128. 


Gordian II] and Tranquillina, 238-44. 


267-272. Busts confronted. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 31 mm. 
O>%. cit., p. 135, Nos. 8-11. Rep. III, Nos. 129, 130. 
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SYRIA 
ANTIOCH 
Augustus, 17 B.C.—I14 A.D. 


273, 274. Head, r. Rev. Inscription in wreath. 27 mm. 
Cf. B.M.C., Galatia, etc., pp. 167 f., Nos. 133 ff. 


Claudius, 41-54 A.D. 


275-295. Head, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 26-28 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 171, Nos. 166-168. Reg. [//, Nos. 131-134. 


Nero, 54-68. 


296. Head, r., laur. Rev. S C in wreath. 20 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 173, No. 185. 


Vespasian, 69-79. 
297. Bust, r., laur. Rev. S C in wreath. 26 mm. 
O?. cit., p. 177, No. 221. 
298. Head, 1. Rev. S C in wreath. 28 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 177, Nos. 216 ff. Rep. L//, No. 135. 


Domitian, 81-96. 
299. Head, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 25 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 180, Nos. 240 ff. Rep. ///, No. 137. 
300. Head, |. Rev. S C in wreath. 25 mm. 
Op. ctt., p. 181, Nos. 245 f. Rep. I//, Nos. 138-140. 
301. Head, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 26 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 181, Nos. 245 ff. 


Nerva, 96-098. 


302, 303. Head, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 32 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 182, Nos. 259 ff. Red. //I, No. 141. 


Trajan, 98-117. 
304. Head, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 28 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 183, No. 270. 
305. Bust, r., rad. Rev. S C in wreath; inscription around. Semis. 
Ct A.C. 11, p. 201 No. 660, 


h 
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Antoninus Pius, 138-61. 


306. Head, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 27 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., pp. 189, 190. 


Septimius Severus, 193-211. 


307. Bust, r. Rev. LIBERAL AVG. Liberalitas seated, 1. Denarius. 
Cohen, IV, 33, No. 287. 

308. Bust, r. Rev. MONET AVG. Moneta standing, 1. Denarius. 
O*. cit., IV, 37, No. 329. 


Geta, 212. 


309. Bust, r. Rev. Eagle, r., on leg and thigh. Tetradrachm. 
Attribution doubtful. 


Diadumenianus, 217-18. 


310. Bust, r. Rev. Eagle, head 1. Tetradrachm. 
The odv. inscription looks as though it were AAAAOYMEININOC KAT 
(cf. the Latin coins), but there is no such inscription published. The sym- 
bol on the vev. has corroded away, but the eagle looks very much like Hoard 
I, Plate III, No. 19. As that piece is only doubtfully attributed to Aradus, 
this is included under Antioch for the sake of conservatism. 

311. Head, r. Rev. S C ina wreath. 20 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 201, Nos. 407 ff. 


Elagabalus, 218-22. 


312-318. B 1.” Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 24-50. 
319. C 1. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 51, 52. 
320-324. B 2. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 53-59. 
325. C2. Tetradrachm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 212, No. 423. 
326. Bust, r. Rev. S C in wreath. 18 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 203, Nos. 406 ff. 
327-354. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 32-35 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 205 f., Nos. 451 ff. Rep. ///, Nos. 149-152. 
355-366. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1.; crescent in field. 33 mm. 
O>%. cit., p. 206, Nos. 457, 458. 


2 The letters and figures in the description of tetradrachms and Antoniniani refer 
to types as arranged in the publication of Hoards I and II. 
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367. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1.; without Aries above. 25 mm. 
O>?. cit., p. 207, Nos. 464-467. 


Severus Alexander, 222-35. 


368. Bust, r. Rev. PM TRP VII COS II PP Pax running, 1. Denarius. 
Cohen, IV, 435, No. 348. 
369. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 30 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 207, Nos. 470 ff. Rep. ///, Nos. 154-158. 
370-379. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, between standing Tyche and Emperor. 
32 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 208, Nos. 475, 476. 
380-383. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 33 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 209 f., Nos. 484 ff. Rep. //7, Nos. 160-162. 


Julia Mamaea, 222-35. 


384-386. Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 33 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 210, Nos. 490, 491. 
387. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 30 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 210, Nos. 492, 493. Rep. ///, No. 163. 


Gordian III, 238-44. 


388, 389. A 1. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 61-65. 

390, 391. A 3. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 69-71. 

392. A 5. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 77, 78. 

393- Type doubtful. Tetradrachm. 

394-396. B 7. FORTVNA REDVX. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 91-102. 

397, 398. B 8. IOVI STATORI. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 103-109. 

399-401. Bg. AETERNITATI AVG. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 110-113. 

402-404. B 10. LAETITIAE AVG N. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 114, 115. 

405, 406. B 12. MARTEM PROPVGNATOREM. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 123-130. 

407. B 13. FELICITAS TEMPORVM. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 131-137. 

408. B15. PM TRPV COSII PP. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 146-148. 


409. 


410. 


4Il, 


412. 


413. 
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B 16. SECVRITAS PERPETVA. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 149-160. 

B 17. VICTORIA AETERNA. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 161-168. 

B 18. PROVIDENTIA AVG. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 169-173. 

B 19. FIDES MILITVM. Antoninianus. 

Hoard I, 174, 175. 

B 20. ORIENS AVG. Antoninianus. 

Hoard I, 176-185. 


414-417. B 22. SAECVLI FELICITAS. Antoninianus. 


418. 
419. 
420. 
421. 


422. 


423. 


424. 


425. 


Hoard I, 187-108. 

A. Rev. FIDES MILITVM. Fides standing, 1. Antoninianus. 

Cohen, V, 30, No. 86. 

B. Rev. PIETAS AVGVSTI. Pietas standing facing. Antoninianus. 

O4. cit., V, 40, No. 185. 

B. Rev. PM TRP IIII COS IT PP. Gordian standing, r. Antoninianus. 
Of. cit., V, 46, No. 253. 

Boke PM. TRE VECOS IL PP. Apollo seated, 1. Antoninianus. 

O+. cit., V, 48, No. 272. 

A. Rev. PM TRP II COS PP. The sun standing half left, nude, r. arm 
raised, globe in 1. hand, mantle falling over 1. shoulder and 1. arm, An- 
toninianus. 

Not in Cohen. 

Bust, r., laur. Rev. VIRTVTI AVGVSTI. Hercules leaning on club. Quin- 
arius. 


Op. cit., V, 67, No. 405. 


Philip, Senior, 244-49. 
A 1a. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 219-230. 
A tc. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 233-237. 


426, 427. C 2. Tetradrachm. 


428. 


Hoard I, 242-248. 
D 6b. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 277-279. 


429-432. D 6d. Tetradrachm. 


433. 


Hoard I, 280-283. 
E 6a. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 284, 285. 
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434. E 6b. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 286. 
435. E 6c. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 287. 
436-439. E 6 d. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 288, 289. 
440. G 6a. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 290. 
441. 1 6d. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 293. 
442-446. D 7. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 304-310. 
447. E 7. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 311, 312. 
448. F 7. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 313-316. 
449. D 8. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 350-358. 
450. F 8. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 362. 
451,452. Type uncertain. Tetradrachm. 
453-462. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r.; star below. 28 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 215, No. 527. 
463. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r.; without star. 31 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 215, No. 528. 
464, 465. Bust, l., rad. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r.; star below. 28 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 215, Nos. 529 f. 
466, 467. Bust, 1., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 29 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 215, No. 531. 


Philip, Senior, and Philip, Junior, 244-49. 


468-470. Busts confronted, laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 30 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 216, No. 535. 


Otacilia, 244-49. 
471. N 2. Tetradrachm. 
Cf. Hoard I, 249-251, 264. 
472, 473. Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 28 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 217, No. 543. 


Philip, Junior, 244-49. 
474. Q 6a. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 299. 


475. 
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U 6b. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 300, 301. 


476, 477. T 7. Tetradrachm. 


478. 


Hoard I, 320-347. 
T 8. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 363-380. 


479-484. Bust, r., bare. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 28-33 mm. 


B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 219, Nos. 564 f. Rep. ///, Nos. 169-171. 


485-492. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r.; star below. 32 mm. 


Op. cit., p. 219, Nos. 566 ff. 


493-497. Bust, r., rad. Rev. Bust of Tyche, r. 28-32 mm. 


Op. cit., p. 219, Nos. 573 f. Rep. ///, No. 172. 


498, 499. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, 1.; star below; letters in field re- 


500. 


501. 
502. 
503. 


504. 


505. 


506. 
507. 
508. 


509. 


versed. 32 mm. 

Op. cit., p. 220, No. 577. 

Bust, r., laur. Rev. Bust of Tyche, 1.; star below; inscription retrograde ; 
letters in field reversed. 28 mm. 

Cf. of. ctt., p. 220, No. 577. 


Trajan Decius, 249-51. 
A 1. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 385. 
D 1. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 429. 
1... 1, Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 438-441. 
Bust, r., laur. Rev. Temple with four columns. 33 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 222, Nos. 600 f. Rep. III, No. 175. 


Herennius Etruscus, 249-51. 


H 2. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 530 f. 


Trebonianus Gallus, 251-53. 


A z2z. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 538 f. 

B . 1A. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 540-549. 

B . 2A. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 568-574. 

B G 3 G. Tetradrachm. 
Hoard I, 603-605. 
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510. 
STI. 


512. 
513. 


514. 
515. 


516. 


517. 
518. 


519. 


520. 


521. 


522. 
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B .. 6B. Tetradrachm. 
Cf. Hoard I, 632. 
A... 4... IVNO MARTIALIS. Antoninianus. 


Cf. Hoard I, 674-676. 
AIV 4IVIVNO MARTIALIS. Antoninianus. 


Cf. Hoard I, 674-676. 

A 8 (no officina mark). ROMAE AETERNAE AVG. Antoninianus. 
Cf. Hoard I, 685 f. 

Reverse illegible. Antoninianus. 

Bust, r. Rev. Temple with four columns. 33 mm. 

B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 229, Nos. 654 f. 


Trebonianus Gallus and V olusian, 251-53. 


Busts confronted. Rev. Temple with four columns. 32 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 229, Nos. 656 f. Reg. ///, No. 179. 


Valerian, 253-60. 


B 5. SALVS AVGG. Antoninianus. 

Hoard I, 729-735. 

B 8. VIRTVS AVGG. Antoninianus. 

Hoard I, 751-759. 

Type doubtful. LAETITIAE AVGG.? Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 696-701? or 771-779? 


Gallienus, 253-68. 
C 6. VENVS VICTRIX. Antoninianus. 
Hoard I, 739-743. 


BEROEA 
Trajan, 98-117, to Antoninus Pius, 138-61. 


Obv. Ilegible. Rev. Inscription in wreath. 22 mm. 
Cf. B.M.C., Galatia, etc., pp. 130 ff. 


DAMASCUS 
Trebonianus Gallus? 251-53. 


Bust, r. Rev. Doe standing, r., suckling child. 30 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 288, No. 29. All details obscure, but assignment to mint 
probable. 


523- 


524. 


525: 


526. 


527. 


528. 


529. 
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HIEROPOLIS 
Lucius Verus, 161-69. 


Head, 1., laur. Rev. Inscription in wreath. 25 mm. 
Cf. op. cit., p. 142, Nos. 32 ff. 


Commodus, 177-92. 


Head, r. Rev. Inscription in wreath. 20 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 142, No. 39. Doubtful. 


Caracalla, 212-17. 


Head, r. Rev. Inscription in wreath. 25 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 143, No. 45. 


Philip, Junior, 244-49. 
Bust, r. Rev. Atargatis riding r. on a lion. 30 mm. 
Op. cit., pp. 145 f. 


LAODICEA-AD-M ARE 
Antoninus Pius, 138-61. 


Bust, r. Rev. Bust of Tyche, 1. 25 mm. 
OP. cit., pp. 255 f., Nos. 61 ff. 


TYANA 
Caracalla, 212-17. 


Bust, r. Rev. Tyche seated, 1. 32 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 99, Nos. 14 f. 


ZEUGMA 
Philip, Junior, 244-49. 


Bust, r. Rev. Temple and peribolus. 31 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 128, No. 40. 


CILICIA 
TARSUS 


Macrinus, 217-18. 


530, 531. Rev. Symbol: three Graces in wreath. Tetradrachm. 


Hoard I, 16. 
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CAPPADOCIA 
CAESAREA 
Marcus Aurelius, 161-80. 


532. Head, r. Rev. Mount Argaeus. 21 mm. 
B.M.C., Galatia, etc., p. 68, No. 181. Rep. III, No. 187. 


BITHYNIA 
NICOMEDIA 
Maximinus, 235-38. 
533. TIOYOYHMAE IMEINOCAVTO (TO?) Bust r., laur., draped. Rev. 


NIKOMIAEQNA ICNEQKOPON Hygeia, standing, r., feeding ser- 
pent from patera held in 1. hand. 


PONTUS 
AMASIA 
Septimius Severus, 193-211. 


534-536. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Tyche standing, 1. 32 mm. 
Wad. M.G., p. 40, No. 43. 

537- Bust, r., laur. Rev. Pallas, half left. 32 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 41, No. 46. 

538, 539. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Flaming altar. 31 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 42, No. 54. Rep. I/I, No. 189. 

540, 541. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Altar, on which, eagle. 32 mm. 
O>. cit., p. 42, No. 55. 


Caracalla, 212-17. 


542-546. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Tyche standing, 1. 28 mm. 
O?. cit., p. 44, No. 65. Rep. I/I, No. 197. 

547. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Serapis seated, 1. 30 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 44, No. 69. 

548-550. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Caracalla and Geta standing. 30 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 46, No. 77. Rep. II], No. 196. 

551,552. Bust, r., rad. Rev. Caracalla and Geta standing. 30 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 46, No. 77. 

553- Bust, r., laur. Rev. Altar, on which, eagle. 30 mm. 
Op?. cit., p. 46, No. 81. 

554. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Altar on which, quadriga. 30 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 46, No. 84. 
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555-586. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Flaming altar. 30 mm. 
O?. cit., p. 46, Nos. 79, 86. Rep. ///, Nos. 190-195. 
587-589. Bust, ri, rad. Rev. Altar, on which, eagle. 31-32 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 47, No. 87. 
590, 591. Type uncertain. 


NEO CAESAREA 
Septimius Severus, 193-211. 


592, 593. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Tetrastyle temple. 32 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 120, No. 13. Rep. ///, No. 198. 

594-597. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Tetrastyle temple with door and walls indicated. 
30 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 121, No. 16a. Rep. I/I, Nos. 199, 200. 


Julia Domna, 193-217. 


598. Bust, r. Rev. Tetrastyle temple, within which, figure. 31 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 121, No. 19. 


Caracalla, 212-17. 


599. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Tetrastyle temple, within which, figure. 30 mm. 
O>. ctt., p. 122, No. 22. 

600-610. Bust, r., laur. Rev. Tetrastyle temple. 
Op. cit., p. 122. 


SEBASTOPOLIS- HERACLEOPOLIS 
Geta, 212. 


611. Bust, r., bare. Rev. Statue of Heracles under arcade. 27 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 144, Nos. 16, 17. 


ZELA 
Julia Domna, 193-217. 


612. Bust, r., Rev. Temple. 27 mm. 
Op. cit., p. 160, No. 6. 


Caracalla, 212-17. 


613, 614. Bust, r. Rev. Tetrastyle temple. 30 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., p. 161, Nos. 12, 13. 
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615. 


616. 


617. 


618. 


619. 


620. 


621. 


622. 
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PELOPONNESUS 
CYPARISSIA 
Septimius Severus, 193-211. 


Head, r., laur. Rev. Dionysus, 1. 22 mm. 
B.M.C., Peloponnesus, p. 115, No. 1. 


GYTHEIUM 
 Septimius Severus, 193-211. 


Head, r. Rev. Heracles, 1. 23 mm. 
Of. cit., p. 133, No. 2. 


MotTHONE 
Geta, 212. 


Bust, r. Rev. Type obliterated, MOOQN. 22 mm. 
Cf. of. cit., pp. 117 f. 


THURIA 
Geta, 212. 


Bust, r. Rev. Pallas, 1. 22 mm. 
OP. cit., p. 120, No. 8. 


UNCERTAIN MINT 
Geta, 212. 


Bust, r., bare, Rev. Figure, 1. 23 mm. 


ROME 
V espasian, 69-79. 


Head, r. Rev. IMP XIX Sow, 1., with three young. Denarius. 
RIC. 11,27, No, 109. 


Trajan, 98-117. 


Bust, r. Rev. VIA TRAIANA Woman reclining, 1. Sestertius. 
O>%. cit., II, 289, No. 637. 


Antoninus Pius, 138-61. 


Head, r. Rev, COS IIII Annona standing, 1. Denarius. 
O>*. cit., ITI, 51, No. 204. 


623. 


624. 


625. 


626. 


627. 


628. 


629. 


630. 


631. 


632. 


633. 


634. 
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Marcus Aurelius, 169-80. 


Head, r. Rev. IMP VI COS III Victory walking, r. Denarius. 
Op. cit., III, 234, No. 273. 


Lucius Verus, 161-69. 


Head, r. Rev. PROV DEOR TRP III COS II Providentia, 1. Denarius. 
O¢. czt., III, 253, No. 483. 


Septimius Severus, 193-211. 
Head, r. Rev. PM TRP XVIII COSIII PP. Jupiter with two infants. 
Denarius. 
Cohen, IV, 57, No. 539. 


Julia Domna, 193-217. 


Bust, r. Rev. VENVS FELIX. Venus, half left. Denarius. 
O4. ctt., 1V, 122, No. 198. 


Caracalla, 212-17. 


Bust, r., laur. Rev. MARTI PROPVGANATORI (sic). Mars fighting, 
1. Denarius. 

(Cr. of. ctt., 1V, 1600, No. 15: 

Head, r., laur. Rev. PROFECTIO AVG. Caracalla, r. Denarius. 

O4. cit., 1V, 196, No. 508. 

Bust, r., bare. Rev. SEVERI AVG PII FIL. Implements of sacrifice. 
Quinarius. 

Cf. of. cit., 1V, 204, No. 587. 


Elagabalus, 218-22. 


Bust, r., laur. Rev. CONSVL II PP. Aequitas, 1. Denarius. 
O>. cit., 1V, 326, No. 22. 


Severus Alexander, 222-35. 
Bust, r., laur. Rev. PM TRP II COS PP. Peace, 1. Denarius. 
O#. cit., 1V, 425, No. 235. 
Bust, r., laur. Rev. VICTORIA AVG. Victory running r. Denarius. 
Op. cit., IV, 458, No. 560. 


Julia Mamaea, 222-35. 
Bust, r. Rev. FECVND AVG. Fecunditas, 1. Denarius. 
O>?. cit., 1V, 490, No. 5. 
Bust, r. Rev. IVNO. Juno seated, 1. Denarius. 
O?. cit., IV, 493, No. 31. 
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SASSANIANS 
Sapor I, 240-71. 


635. Bust, r. Rev. Fire altar with two priests. 18 mm. 
Paruck, p. 321, No. 93. 


RECAPITULATION BY ROMAN EMPERORS 


Augustus, Antioch 2 

Claudius, Antioch 11 

Nero, Antioch 1 

Vespasian, Antioch 2, Rome 1 

Domitian, Antioch 3 

Nerva, Antioch 2 

Trajan, Antioch 2, Rome 1 

Antoninus Pius, Antioch 1, Laodicea-ad-Mare 1, Rome 1 

Marcus Aurelius, Caesarea 1, Rome 1 

Lucius Verus, Hieropolis 1, Rome 1 

Commodus, Hieropolis 1 

Septimius Severus, Edessa 2, Antioch 2, Amasia 8, Neo Caesarea 6, 
Cyparissia 1, Gytheium 1 

Julia Domna, Neo Caesarea 1, Zela 1, Rome 1 

Caracalla, Carrhae 9, Hieropolis 1, Tyana 1, Amasia 50, Neo Caesarea 
12, Zela 2, Rome 3 

Geta, Antioch 1, Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis 1, Mothone 1, Thuria 1, 
Uncertain Mint, Peloponnesus 1 

Macrinus, Tarsus 2 

Diadumenianus, Antioch 2 

Elagabalus, Edessa 10, Antioch 56, Rome 1 

Severus Alexander, Edessa 16, Nesibi 47, Rhesaena 1, Antioch 16, 
Rome 2 

Julia Mamaea, Edessa A Nesibi 3, Antioch 4, Rome 2 

Maximinus, Nicomedia 1 

Gordian III, Carrhae 49, Edessa 65, Nesibi 1, pvr gare 26, Antioch 36 

Philip, Nesibi 2, Antioch 47 

Otacilia, Nesibi 1, Antioch 3 

Philip, Junior, Nesibi 3, Antioch 27, Hieropolis 1, Zeugma 1 

Trajan Decius, Rhesaena 2, Antioch 4 

Herennius Etruscus, Antioch 1 

Trebonianus Gallus, Antioch 11, Damascus I 

Valerian, Antioch 3 

Gallienus, Antioch 1 


eS 
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20 


78 
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82 
15 


177 
49 


32 
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REPORT ON FINDS 


Totals of All Seasons, Including the Hoards. 


Augustus 2 
Claudius ‘be 15 
Nero 7 
Galba 3 
Vitellius 3 
Vespasian 31 
Titus 4 
Domitian 13 
Nerva 4 
Trajan 58 
Hadrian 38 
Lucius Aelius I 
Sabina 6 
Antoninus Pius 36 
Faustina, Senior 20 
Marcus Aurelius 20 
Faustina, Junior 15 
Lucius Verus 4 
Lucilla 3 
Commodus 16 
Crispina I 
Septimius Severus 126 
Julia Domna 26 
Caracalla 153 


Geta 

Plautilla 

Macrinus 
Diadumenianus 
Elagabalus 

Julia Soemias 
Julia Maesia 
Severus Alexander 
Julia Mamaea 
Maximinus 
Gordian III 
Tranquillina 
Philip, Senior 
Otacilia 

Philip, Junior 
Trajan Decius 
Herennia Etruscilla 
Herennius Etruscus 
Hostilian 
Trebonianus Gallus 
Volusian 

Valerian 

Gallienus 


RECAPITULATION BY MINTS 


Antioch (Seleucid 23, Roman 


248) Py 
Edessa 99 
Carrhae 58 
Amasia 58 
Nesibi 57 
Singara 26 
Neo Caesarea 19 
Rome 15 
Hieropolis 4 
Rhesaena 3 
Zela e 
Palestine 2 
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris 2 
Tarsus 2 


Aradus 

Beroea 

Caesarea 

Cyparissia 

Damascus 

Gytheium 

Laodicea-ad-Mare 

Mothone 

Nicomedia 

Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis 

Thuria 

Tyana 

Zeugma 

Uncertain (Parthian 1, Roman 
1, Sassanian 1) 
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14 
17 


I2I 


109 
18 


366 


235 
14 
114 
150 
10 
42 


185 


84 
32 
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Totals of All Seasons, Including the Hoards. 


Antioch 

Rome 

Edessa 

Carrhae 

Nesibi 

Amasia 

Singara 

Neo Caesarea 
Hieropolis 
Aradus 

Rhesaena 

Tyre 

Caesarea 
Palestine 
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris 
Beroea 

Emisa 
Laodicea-ad-Mare 
Mopsus 

Palmyra 


1,318 
354 
133 

82 
70 
67 
a2 


bo 
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Tarsus 

Zela 

Zeugma 

Apamea 

Cyparissia 

Damascus 

Gytheium 

Lugdunum 

Mantinea 

Mothone 

Nicomedia 

Orchomenos 

Pylos 

Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis 

Seleucia Pieria 

Thuria 

Tyana 

Uncertain (Parthian 3, Roman 
7, Sassanian 2) 
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rs VI 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THE HISTORY OF DURA 
BY A. R. BELLINGER 


Two slight indications of the pre-Hellenic life of Dura are found in the 
Babylonian cylinders published among the beads (above, p. 258); one 
of the sixth or fifth centuries B.c., the other of much greater antiquity. 
Not too much reliance can be placed on their discovery since, of course, 
such small objects might have found their way there at any time. Still, 
supporting, as they do, the inherent probability of a settlement on the 
site before Seleucid times, they hold out the hope of further and more 
definite finds from that period. 

A final study of the so-called Redoubt will doubtless give us more 
information about the Seleucid city, to our knowledge of which this 
campaign has contributed little except a few coins—one of them of 
Seleucus I. Nor can we be said to have gained much light on Parthian 
and Palmyrene influences. But in the Roman period one new achieve- 
ment has been made of the first importance: the reconstruction of the 
inscription which stood on the triumphal arch outside the city walls 
proves that the expedition of Trajan in 115 or 116 left Dura in the 
hands of the Romans, if it had not found her so. This demands an 
important modification of our views of the Roman occupation. Hitherto 
165 has been taken as a fixed point, the victory of Lucius Verus being 
assumed as the first entry of Roman troops into the city. This theory 
must now be abandoned, and certain questions must ultimately be dis- 
cussed anew in the light of this fresh evidence. For example, the Fresco 
of the Tribune and such inscriptions as those of Gemellus, and the 
dipint: in the temple of Atargatis may now be redated. The natural 
assumption is that the triumphal arch was erected to commemorate the 
capture of the town, but that cannot be held certain, and the evidence 
of contact with Antioch proved by the coins earlier than Trajan makes 
us hesitate to accept the new date as a definite sermznus. 

Nor need we abandon the victory of Verus, for Parchment X gives us 
proof that a half-dozen years after the erection of the triumphal arch 
Dura was in Parthian hands. This is undoubtedly the result of that 
conservative policy of Hadrian which led him to relinquish so many of 
the ambitious plans of his predecessor. Perhaps another parchment 
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found in 1931-32 and also apparently dated by the regnal year of the 
Parthian King will give us more information about this interval, but, 
in any event, we are justified in assuming an interval when the success 
of Trajan was temporarily abandoned until the expedition of Lucius 
Verus drove back the Parthians once more. 

The period of the city’s decline is brilliantly illuminated by the great 
number of graffiti texts found in the House of Nebuchelus. We get few 
records of events, it is true, but we do get a reflection of the activities of 
a citizen, who, by virtue of the position of his dwelling, ought to have 
been prosperous if anyone was. But the record shows us a sorry time of 
uncertainty and pressure from the barbarian foe and consequent falling 
off of trade. There is a profusion of coins found struck in the last quarter 
century of the town’s existence, but this, I believe, is because the final 
assault took the citizens so by surprise that they had no time to escape 
with their possessions, and of course the coins then in circulation would 
be chiefly those of the last twenty-five years. 

The Sassanian paintings, important as they are for the history of art, 
are tantalizingly inconclusive as regards the capture of Dura, and its 
subsequent fate. They do support the already assured conclusion that it 
was the Sassanians who were the captors, but though they suggest much, 
they prove little beyond that point. Did the conquerors leave a garrison 
at Dura? Abstract probability and the very existence of the fresco are in 
favor of it; the gold and silver jewels and the quantity of coins lying 
about are against it. We can only say at present that there is, as yet, 
no monument dated later than 256; beyond that point everything be- 
longs to the realm of conjecture. 

Finally, the graffiti have given further evidence to support Professor 
Torrey’s brilliant conjecture as to a Christian community at Dura 
(Rep. ///, pp. 68 ff.), which is no longer to be considered as a mere con- 
jecture since the discovery of those Christian paintings which are the 
most spectacular achievement of the campaign of 1931-32. 


ze INDEX OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 
A. Names of Men and Women. 


’ABSoxfjdoc (s. of Nebuchelus), No. 191, 
| ae 

*ABiBEO, No. 314 

’ABihdoc, No. 319 

*ABuuusjidoc(?), No. 244 

’ABouadj®, No. 251 

*Ayeunnac, Nos. 249, l. 2(?); 256, l. 1 

*ASdayaBdpoc (f. of Bimel), No. 241, 1. 3 

*Adatoc, No. 341, 1.8 

’ASSatoc, No. 371 

*Aciac, No. 358, 1. 10 

*AZavi8, No. 271, 1.1 

*AOnvac, No. 352 

*A€nvic, No. 279 
Yauoc, No. 288, 1. 2 

Aipavne, Nos. 190, 1. 1; 358, 1. 9 

*A)éEavdp0¢ (s. of Apolloni(c)us), Nos. 
191, 2. 25-2905 230, logs 232,153 

*AdéEavde0c, No. 298, ll. 1, 2 

*A}éEac (s. of Papias), No. 276 

*Audixec, No. 341, 1. 6 

*Avavic, No. 245, ll. 4, 7 

"Awa, No. 284 

*Avtiyoves (s. of Mario), No. 169, 1. 6 

*Avtioxec, No. 179 

*Avtwvivec (Aurelius), No. 195, (Arria- 
nus), No. 203 

*ArtoAASvixog (f. of Alexander), Nos. 
196; 232, 1. 4; 233, A, 1.5 

*ArodAwviog (f. of Alexander), No. 191, 
1. 2; (f. and s. of an Aristonus), No. 
175; (£. of Crateas), No. 176, 1. 2. 

*AmodAdwviec, No. 332 

*Apexec(?), No. 198 

*Apiotovec (f. and s. of an Apollonius), 
No. 175 

»Apduavdpec(?), No. rot, 1. 3 

*Appiavoc (Antoninus), No. 203 

*AoteulSwooe Mixxddou tod *Aoteudwoou, 
No. 172 

*Aoxiac, No. 347 


AtendAtog (Antoninus), No. 195; (Diphi- 
lianus), No. 168, 1. 4; (Nebuchelus), 
Nov2ss7 A, 13, 6.7 

Atcadaioc( ?) (s. of Nabu), No. 335 

Adodc, No. 357, 1. 3 

*Axedc(?), No. 370 


BaBa, Nos. 241, 1. 2; 260, 1. 4; 293 

BaBiAne, No. 211 

BaSetoOdpa, No. 321 

BaOfic (s. of Chilinaeus), Nos. 241, 1. 4; 
260, 1. 5 

Bakavtivec, No. 245, ll. 1, 2. Badavttoc, 
No. 264, 1. 1 


- BapvaBac (s. of Simaeus), No. 241, Ll. 5 


Bapvaioc, Nos. 173; 288, 1. 3 

BatiZ[, No. 357, l. 6 

Betpaioc, No. 174 

BndaxnaXZXIX (s. of Idagaeus ?), No. 
338 

Bud (s. of Adagabarus), Nos. 241, 1. 
2200 las 

Bopiac( ?), No. 283 


Taioc, No. 233, B, 1. 4 

Tépuavec, Nos. 264, 1. 3; 288, 1. 1 
Tiwatoc, No. 369 

ToBpisnc, No. 341, 1. 5 


Aadasec(?), No. 324 

Aadsdae¢, No. 358, 1. 7 

Aaha[ir ?, No. 357, 1. 2 

Anuoodévne, No. 184 (2) 

Atookopisne (s. of Crateas), No. 176, 1. 1 
Aipthtavég (Aurelius), No. 168, 1. 5 


*EdAdvixocg(?), No. 341, l. 15 
‘Epufic, No. 253, l. 1 


ZaBadSatnc, No. 177 
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ZaBBatoc(?), No. 230, 1. 1 

ZaBSatoc (s. of Malicus), No. 351 
Zakdae (f. of Zoilus), Nos. 343, 1. 1; 344 
ZeBivudec, No, 178, B 

ZeBudac, No. 358, 1. 5 

Zyvedotec, No. 355 

Zwirog (s. of Zabdas), Nos. 343, 1. 1; 


344 


"Hid8wpo¢ (f. of Manaeus), No. 356 
*Hpakddc, No. 211 


Oouputc, No. 358, 1. 4 


*TaxéBoc, No. 357, 1. 1 

*lapatoc, No. 358, 1. 6 

"ISayaiog (f. of Belacassis), No. 338 
"Thude(?), No. 336 


Kaawéac, No. 259, 1. 1 

KAavdieg (Solemnius Pacatianus), No. 
169 

Kévwv, No. 341, 1. 3 

Kpatéac (s. of Apollonius, f. of Dios- 
corides), No. 176, 1. 2 


Ausiac, No. 339, ll. 2, 3, 4 
Avoiag (s. of Rhumaeus), No. 353 


MaBovyat, No. 358, 1. 3 

Ma$@ava0, No. 192 

Mahiic, No. 190, 1. 1 

Mahixog (f. of Zabdaeus), No. 351 

Madxoc, Nos. 245, ll. 4, 7; 248, 1. 2; 358, 
1. 

Mavaioc (s. of Heliodorus), No. 356 

Mawvoe, No. 213, 1. 3 

MapaBfidoc, Nos. 240, 1. 2; 245, 1. 3; 
263; 270, 1. 3. MapiBfjdoc, Nos. 255, 1. 
1; 260, 1.5 

Mapiwv (f. of Antigonus), No. 169, 1. 7 

Mixkadog (f. and s. of Artemidorus), No. 
‘72 

Miixoc, Nos. 328, 329 


NaBévvicc, No. 326 


NaBou (f. of Ausadaeus), No. 335; Na- 
Bouc, No. 178, A 

Naudpoc(?), No. 327 

NeBouxfidoc, Nos. 227, I, 1. 1; 230, 1. 3; 
241, 1. 1; 260, 1. 1. NaBouxfidoc, Nos. 
1orsl. £3 233.4, 13s 204, 12 

NnBedi[, No. 357, 1. 5 

Nixooav, No, 229 


’OBodadadoc, No. 176, 1. 3 
"OxBaoiiic, No. 245, 1. 7 
*Oduuroc, No. 318 


IIaxatiavég (Claudius Solemnius), No. 
169 

Ilaniacg (f. of Alexas), No. 276 

Ilaniac, No. 341, 1. 7 

Ilathoc, No. 367, 1. 1 

IIloc, No. 233, B, 1. 2 


*Paynadsadoc, No. 299 
*Pouuaiog (f. of Lysias), No. 353 
*Pouudc, No. 282 


Ladaucde(?), No. 215, 1. 1 

Ladoxac(?), No. 341, 1.1 

LadaBor, No. 358, 1. 8 

Lahuavne, Nos. 250, ]. 1; 259, l. 23 341, 
1.4 

Lavduoac, No. 358, 1. 2 

LeBijeoc( ?), No. 233, B, 1. 4 

Léleuxoc, Nos. 286, 334 

Leunone, No. 341, l. 2 

Livatog (f. of Barnabas), No. 241, 1. 5 

Lodéuviog (Claudius S. Pacatianus), No. 
169 

Lovdatoc( ?), No. 357, 1. 4 


TadAdboc(?), No. 298, 1. 3 

Didivog (Flavius Fil.), No. 315, ll. 1, 2 
M)aovtog (FI. Filinus), No. 315, 1. 2 
®paatnc, Nos. 240, ll. 3, 6; 260, 1. 2; 


270,12 


Xuhwvaiog (f. of Bathes), No. 241, 1. 4 
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B. Names of Divinities. 


’ASd8oc(?), No. 306 
Atévugec, No. 345. 


Zev¢ Bétvdoc, No. 168, 1. 2 
Tuxn, No. 180 


C. Names of Emperors. 


*Avtwvives LeBaotéc, No. 171 

Imperator Caesar Divi Nervae Filius 
Nerva Traianus Optimus Augustus 
Germanicus Dacicus Pontifex Maxi- 


mus Tribuniciae Potestatis XX Im- 
perator IX Consul VI Pater Patriae, 
No. 167 


D. Geographical Terms. 


*ASnvaior(?), No. 184 - 

’Anddava, Nos. 227, I, 1. 1; 240, 1. 7. 
’Aodgadava, No. 221, l. 1x 

BavaBjjrte, No. 245, 1. 8 

Cyrenaica (Legio Tertia Cyr.), No. 294 

Aovpa, Nos. 181; 245, 1. 5; 343, l. 2 

KAXANAEX(?), No. 228 


Makedav, Nos. 232, 1. 3; 313(?) 

’Opévtne (THv meee TH ’Opdvtn), No. 
168, 1. 4 

IIaduvenvec, No. 190, 1. 2 

Ilépone, No. 233, B, 1. 10 

Lovea, No. 200, 1. 1 


E. Calendar. 


Avdevéoc, No. 236, 1. 1; Avdiwvéoc, No. 
232, 1. 1; AdSuvéoc, No. 235, l. 1; 238, 
iaet 


Aaictog, No, 220, 1. 1 
Aioc, No. 361 
Eavdixée, Nos. 182; 233, B, ll. 7, 9 


F. Dated Texts. 


No. 299. 11/10 B.C. 
No. 232. December 11, A.D. 218 


No. 233. About April 20, a.p. 239 


G. Administrative Titles and Terms. 


dpxiepetc, No. 169, 1. 8 
BouAeutne, No. 343, 1. 1 
BouAn(?), No. 184 
érioxortoc, No. 367, 1. 2 
icodoxns (hee.)(?), No. 329 
inmetc, No. 190, l. 1 


Legio, No. 167; (Quarta Scythica An- 
toniniana), No. 168, 1. 6; (Tertia Cy- 
renaica), No. 294 

aitwvnc, No. 253, l. 2 

otpatiwtnc, No. 168, 1. 5 

bnatikéc, No. 169, 1. 2 

Umatoc, Nos. 233, B, ll. 1, 3, 4; 246 (2) 


H. Planets and Constellations. 


Aiyéxepwe, Nos. 232, 235-238 
*Aone, Nos. 232, 235-238 
*Agpoditn, Nos. 232, 235-238 
AiSupot, Nos. 232, 235-238 
‘Eoufic, Nos. 232, 235-238 


Zebc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

Zuyéc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

"Hitoc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

TxOudiov, Nos. 232, 1. 4; 232; 235-238 
Kapxivoc, Nos. 232, 235-238 
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Kpiée, Nos, 232, 235-238 

Kpévoc, Nos. 232, 1. 2; 232; 235-238 
Aéwv, Nos. 232, 235-238 

Tlap8évoc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

LedAnvn, Nos, 220, ll. 2, 3; 232, l. 2; 236, 


1. 2; indicated by crescent, Nos. 232, 
235-238 

Loprioc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

Tatpoc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

To&dtnc, Nos. 232, 235-238 

*YSpoxotc, Nos. 232, 1. 4; 232; 235-238 


I. Weights, Measures, and Monetary Units. 


dptaBbn, No. 258, 1. 2 

youec, No. 209, 1. 1 

Sava, No. 245, ll. 5, 6, 8, 8 

Snvdpiov (*), Nos. 199; 200, ll. 1-4; 
202, ll. 1, 2; 204, ll. 1-3; 205; 207, 1. 
2; 210, ll. 1-3; 211; 213, ll. 1-6; 228, 
1, 2; 240, ll. 2-7; 241, ll. 1, 3-5; 245, 
set 24S elon sents 263 ll res 
256, 1. 2; 259, 1. 2; 260, ll. 1-5; 263; 


264, ll. 2-8; 270, I 2, 35 273, 2, 3; 
321 

hitea, Nos, 227, ITI, 1. 1; 242 

uva, Nos. 257, I, ll. 1-5, II, ll. 2-4; 263 

méxoc, Nos. 247, ll. 1-14; 252, 1. 2; 254, 
IL, 2-44 268, M5, 252703) 2527201 
re 

otatne, No. 266, ll. 1, 2 

b8pia, No. 256, 1. 3 


J. Greek Words. 


dyw, Nos. 248, 1. 4; 346 

G\da (adv.), Nos. 227, I, 1. 113 240, ll. 
4, 5,6; 254, 1. 4; 255, 1. 2; 260, 1. 3 

&dhoc, No. 300, ll. 26, 28 

G&uua, Nos. 266, 1. 1; 273, 1. 2 

avaBéAaov, No. 227, I, ll. 4, 13 

avatiOnut, No. 168, 1. 8 

avikhtov, No. 227, I, ll. 2, 6 

dné, Nos. 245, ll. 1, 2, 3; 258, 1. 1; 264, 
1. 1; 274 (2) 

anoyngitw, No. 252, 1. 1 

api8uéc, No. 233, B, 1. 6 

Getoc, No. 200, 1. 1 

dexn, Nos. 232, 237 

doko, No. 264, 1. 6 

attéc, Nos. 213, 1. 1; 227, II, 1. 6; 256, 
1. 2; 280, 1. 3 

doinut, No. 245, l. 2 

axe, No. 252, l. 1 

dxupov, No. 201 


Batavapiov, Nos. 227, I, ll. 12, 17; 243, 
1, 2 

Badavetov, No. 180 

Béetoc, No. 300, 1. 25 

Buppoc, No. 300, 1. 15 

Bwudc, No. 170 


yaha, No. 295, 1. 9 

yn, No. 337, 1. 2 

yewaw, Nos. 232, l. 3; 236, 1. 3; 238, 
iv2 

yAuKadiov, No. 295, 1. 6 

yeaow, Nos. 193, 220, l. 2 

yuvn, No. 270, 1. 3 


Sadiov, Nos. 224; 275, 1. 1(?) 

SaxtuAisiov, No. 273, 1. 3 

Sanavn(?), No. 280, 1.1 

SeAuatixy (or SeAuatixa), Nos. 219, l. 2; 
221, 1.25 222; 41.03, Seuee7) bea. 
IT, 1. 8; 300, 1. 6 

Seduatikdv (KoddBtov SeX.), Nos. 227, II, 
1525300; 120 

dia, Nos. 241, ll. 3, 4, 5; 260, ll. 4, 5; 
352 

Sidwut, Nos. 213, 1. 3; 245, 1. 9; 248, lL. 1; 
240,11. 4333 25671, es 2G ae 
260, 1. 2; 286 


éav, No. 359, 1. 1 

éya, Nos, 227, I, 1:23 241, 1. 13 245, 11. 
4,°7,190 32200; Lay 272, het calouMmNG: 
245, 1. 9; uot, Nos. 245, ll. 6, 8; 256, 
Lise 258,003 
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eic, Nos. 200, 1. 1; 207, 1. 13 213, ll. 2, 
Bes eer, <b, la bs B28. 220 2240," 1, 
7; 245, ll. 5, 8; 249, 1. 4; 264, ll. 4, 6, 
7,8 

elc, Nos. 291, 292 

eicépxouat, Nos, 228, 311 

ciopéow, Nos. 241, 1. 1; 260, 1. 1 

éx, No. 250, 1. 1 

éxpéew, No. 359, l. 1 

EXatov, Nos. 202, 1. 2; 204, 1. 2; 213, 1. 5 

év, Nos. 232, 1. 4; 337, L.1 

éveviw, No. 322 

EEodialw (éEediwo0n, properly from éxét- 
w0éw), No. 240, 1. 1 

éni (prep.), Nos. 233, B, ll. 1, 3, 4, 10; 
246 (2); (adv.), Nos. 197; 227, I, 1. 
aa. 1 as Sar, ll) 2,) 25° 240, 1.1; 
2e6..1. f> 200, 1. 3,45 204,.1. 13.268; 
271, Vs 

émapotov, Nos. 219, 1. 6; 227, 1,1. 7 

épidiov, Nos. 252, 1. 2; 272, 1.1 

épivéc, No. 219, ll. 2, 3, 4 

Etoc, Nos. 232, 1. 1; 233, B, ll. 6, 8; 235, 
i 0,230, £1 3230,(2) 5 334( 0) 

edvotxec(?), No. 360 

edxouat, No. 168, 1. 7 

txw, Nos. 205; 227, II, 1. 1; 245, ll. 4, 
Guz 285, 35 270, 12: 272,11; 
272, 1, 1; 273,1.1 


EeGyoc, Nos. 243, |. 1; 257, 11, 1.1 

Za (Cnonc), Nos. 314; 315, 1. 1; 339, ll. 
I,2,5 

Cwypaontec, No. 219, l. 11 


Hueic, No. 250, 1. 1 

hugea, Nos. 220, l. 3; 232, 1. 2; 306 

Huepivec, Nos. 232, 1. 3; 235, 1. 2; 236, 
hye 22651, 2 

huétepoc, No. 242 


Qed¢, Nos. 168, 1. 1; 291; 292; 303 
Ovnokw, No. 337, l. 1 


iSidxpou, (ei8.), No. 227, II, 1.7 
iva (eiva), No. 256, 1. 2 
ix6vdiev, No. 290 


kaQaodc, No. 289, 1. 3 

kaAlytov, Nos. 243, l. 1; 257, II, 1.1 

Kata, Nos. 220, ]. 2; 232, 1. 2; 236, 1. 2 

kataBatvw, No. 233, B, 1.9 

katwtépa (Yn), No. 258, 1. 2 

kevoc, No. 266, 1. 1 (for katvdc ?) 

Kepauetoc, Nos. 300, 1. 18; 301, 1. 1 

képua, No. 252, 1. 3 

KiBaeta (KeiB.), No. 289, 1. 2 

koitm, No. 227, II, 1. 5 

koxktov, No. 264, l. 5 

Kokouou(?), No, 250, 1. 3 

kotoxtov, No. 289, 1. 1 

KoAdBtov, Nos. 219, ll. 3, 7; 227, II, ll. 2, 
3; 300, ll. 7, 13, 20 

Kémte0¢, No. 323 

Kopdapyov (for xaed.), Nos. 257, I, 1. 1; 
281(?) 
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